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A NOTE TO THE RE'AbER 


This luMik is iif all probability tho Iasi of a series of 
Vritini''' ‘of wkii^'li — di^reganliiii; corlnin earlier iliscon- 
ncetcd essays— uiy Aulit'lp(ttioiin was the boj'innin;'. Origi- 
nally Linti'ixKHl Anliclpatliina to bc' my sole digression from 
inyart^r fr.lile (or what you will) of an imaginative writer. 
1 \*rote that book in order to chiar up the muddle in my 
own mind about innumeiablo social and political (juestions, 
(|Ucstions' I couW not keep out of my work, which it 
(list.>'Ss.scd me to twuch upon in a stupid hapllTizard way, 
.and wdiich i!b one, so far as I kiuiw, hud handhsl in a 
manner to satisfy my nced.s. Hut AnliflpolioHH did not 
achieve its end. I have a slow (^mstructivo hesitating 
sort of mind, and when T emerged from that undortflking 
I found I had still most of my ([uestions t(» stale and 
solve. In Mnnkiud'in ilio MtiLivif, therefore, I tried to 
review the socini organi.sa(tion in a diircrent way, to 
consider it ivs an*i;'ducational process inste.uf of dealing 
''ith it as a thing'’ witlT a futuie history, and if T made 
this second book e#en h;.ss ''atisfact#)ry from ig literary 
■-tandpoint than tho former (and this is my opinion),* I 
Idundered, I think, more edifyingly— at le.isl from the 
p<)int of view of ray own in.->t ruction. I vr-ntiinaj upon 
•several^ themes with a greater frankne.s.s than I had used 
in /fiibVipahoMs, and casaiic out of that second elFort uuilty. 
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ofiinach rash writing, bub with a considerable Aereloj^ 
ment of formed opinion. In many mattera I tiad shaped 
put at last a certain peieonal certitude, upon which I 
fe^ I shall go for the rest of my days. In this present 
h g e h^l have tried to settle accounts with a number of 
issues left uw” or opened up by its two predecessors, to 
cogfcct t^em in\)me particulars, and to give ^he general 
piot^o of a Utopia that has grown up in my mind during 
the course of these speculations as a state of a&irs at 
once possible and more desirable than t^e^vorld ^in whicE^ 
I live. But this book has brought me bock po imaginative 
writing again. In its two predecessors Mie dtreatmont 
of social organisation had been purely o}>jecftve^; here 
my intention^ has been ^ little wider and deeper, ^n that 
T have tried to present not simply an ideal, but an ideal 
in reaction with two personalities. Moscover, lince this 
may bo tl(h last book of the kind lashall e^ier piAdish, 

I have writteivinto it os wellSns I canVho heretical 
metaphysical scepticism upon whfth all my thinking 
rests, and I have insqfted certain sections reflecting upon 
the Established methods of sociological and economic 

. ( I 

science. . . . 

The last four words will not attract the butterfly 
reader, I know. I have done^y best tp make the whole 
of this liodk as lucid and entortaii^ig ag *its mat^r 
permits, because I want it read* by as many people as 
possible, , but I do «ot promise anything but rage and 
confusion to him who proposes to glance through my 
pages just to see if I agree with him, or begin in 
, the middle, or to read without a constantly alert atten- 
tion. If you are not already a little interest^ and 
(Open-mindod with regard to social end political questions. 
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and a little exercised in self-examination, you will find 
neither interest nor pleasure here. If your mind is 
"made up" upon such issues your time will bo wasted, 
on these pages. And even if you are a willing reader 
you may require a little patience for the peculiar^ 

I have this time adopted. / • * * 

That method assumes an air of haph^rd, l)ut iti^is 
not so careless as it seems. I believe it to be — even now 
that I am through with the book — the best way to a sort 
of lucid vagueness which has always been my intention in 
this matter. triad over several beginnings of a Utopian 
book befom £*adopted this. 1 rejected from the outset 
the form ol ttl\e argumentative essay, the form which 
appeals most readily to what i^ called the "serious" 
reader, the reader who is often no moro than the solemnly 
impatient \)!^i*asit» of great questions. Ho likes every- 
thing in ha^, heavy lines, black and white, yA and no, 
because, he dofts not understand how mucK there is that 
cannot be presented at'all in that way ; wherever there is 
any effect of obliquity, of incommensui^ables, wherever there 
is any levity or humour or dilliculty of multiplex presen- 
tation, ho refuses attention. IVfontally ho seomH to l)e built 
up upon an invincible assumption that the Spirit of 
' Creation cannot count beyon^ two, ho deals only in alter- 
natives. Sue]) roaO'^rs I have resolved not to attempt to 
please here. Even it I pfesented all my tri-clinic crystals 
as systems of cubes-:^ — 1 Indeed I fslt it would, not lie 
worth doing. But having rejected the "serious" essay as 
a form, I was^till greatly exercised, I spent some vacillat- 
ing months, over the scheme of this book. 1 tried first 
a reoogx]||aed method of viewing questions from divergent 

points t^t has always ^ittracted me and which I have 

• • 
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lAver succeeded in using, the discussion ^ovqI, after the 
fashion of Peacock’s (and Mr. Mallock’s) development of 
• the ancient dialogue ; but this encumbered me with un- 
ifhcessary characters and the inevitable complication of 
iiicngSt ifypong them, and I abandoned it. After that I 
tried to caat"^!^ thing into a shape resembling a little the 
double personality of Boswell’s Johnson, a sort of interplay 
between monologue and commentator ; but that too, 
although it got nearer to the quality 'J sought, finally 
failed. Then I hesitated over what one might eall “hard 
narrative.” It will bo evident to the ^experienced reader 
that by omitting certain speculative an3* ijetilphysical 
elements and by elaborating incident, tfeiS bo<^ might 
have been nc^ducod to t9 straightforward story. But f did 
not want to omit as much on this occasion. I ^o not see 
why I should always pander to the vulgar appetite for 
stark stories. And in short, I madn it t^i:#. I explain 
all this in of&oj to make it dear to the reader that, 
however queer this book appears at the first examination, 
it is the outcojuo of trial and deliberation, it is intended 
to 6o as it ig. I am aimii^ throughout at a sort of shot- 
silk texture between philosophical discussion on the one 
hand and imaginative narrative on the ot]^er. 

]My fnend, Mr. E. J. Sulhvan, has achieved collaljora- 
tion in his admirably decorative^ illu^ rations, and I have 
to tender him my very warmest thanks. 

H. G. WELLS. 
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A MODERN UTOPIA 


I 

THE OWNER OF THE VOICE 

There are ^oOrkSy mid ihh is one of thcmy that are best 
begun xe^th a ' portrait of the author. And herCy indeedy 
because if a vcrij natui'al misundcr standing this is the 
lint^ course to take. Throughout these papers sounds a 
notCy a distiiKtlve an/l personal notCy a note thae temls at 
times towardJ stridencp ^ and <dl that is*tjioty as these 
words arcy ir^ Italics y fs in one Voice. AW, this Voice y 
and this is the peeuUaritp of the .natter^ is not to he 
taken as the Voice of the ostensible author zvho fathers 
these pages. You have to clear pour mind of anp pre^ 
conceptions in Phat respeit. 'The Oicner of the Voice 
you must figure to-p(mrsel/*as a whitish plump many a 
littie under the middle si'dt and age, with such blue eyes 
as many Irishmen huvCy ami agile in hli movemerJs and 
with a slight tojisorud baldness — a penny might cover ?V 
— <f the crown. His front is convex. He droops at 
times like most of us y but for the greater part he bears 
himself as valiantly as a sparrow. Oceasiormlly .Jiis 
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htf/nd flies out mth a fluttering gesture of illusifotion. 

• • 

And his Voice {which is our medium hem forth) is an 
unattractive tenor that becomes at times aggressive. Him 
you must imagim as sitting at a table reading a manu- 
“script about fftopias, a manuscript he holds hi two hands 
th^ ar^just a litUefat at the wrist. The curtam rises 
upon him .so. But qftcrwardSy if the devices f this 
declining art of literature j^revail, yoifiwill go with I'im 
through curious and interesting expexiemes. Yet^ evtr 
and again, you will fluid him back At that little table, 
the manuscript in his hand, and the expttnfion f his 
ratiocinations about Utopia conscientiously rhumSd- The 
entertainmdtit btfore fbu is neither the set drama of the 
work of flction you arc accustoimd to, read, mr the set 
lecturing f the essay you are accustomed to evade, but 
a hybrid of Utese two. If youSflgure th^ owner of the 
Voice as sitting', a little nervously, a littlc^modcstly, on 
a stage, with yuhle, glass of water and ail complete, and 
myself as tie intrusive chairman insisting with a bland 
ruthkssness upon his *‘fcw words ” if introduction bfore 
he recedes into the icings, and f furthermore you flgire 
a sheet behind our friend onxchich moving pictures inter' 
mittently appear, and if flnuUg yod suppose his sulyect 
to be* the story (f the adventuri of his soul among 
Utopian inquiries, you will be prepared for some at 
least of the difllcultics f this unworthy but unusual 
tcork. 

But over against this writer here presented; there is 
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dsh anjjlher earthly person in the book, who gatherSh 
himelf together into a distinct personality only after 
a preliminary complication with the reader. This person 
is spoken of as the botanist, and he is a Uarwr, rather 
taller, graver and much less gan-ulous mah. His face 
is weakly handsome and done in tones of grey,, he i\ 
fairish and grey-eyed, and you would suspect him of 
tdysp''psia. It is a* justifiable stispicion. Men of this 
type, the chairman remarks with a suddi n intrusion of 
exposition, are vonsantic tcith a shadow of vuanmss, 
they seek atlphce to* conceal and shape their sensuous 
cravings IkfU'ath tgrcgiotts sentimentalities, thiy get into 
mighty tangles and troubles with women, and lie has had 
nis trouble!! You wUl hear if them, for that is the 
fpudity of hispype. Jle gets lu) personid expreHiion in 
this book,, the V^ce is always that others, ^ilt»you gather 
much (p the mutter ami something of the manner if his 
interpolations from the lusides ami fhe teiwur if the 
Voice. 

So much by xcay of portraiture is necessary to present 
the explorers of tife Modern I’topia, jchieh xcill unfold 
itself ^ a iHiek^rouiul to these two empiiring figures. 
The image of a cincuHitogiftph entertainment is the one 
to grasp. There will W; an ejf 'eet of ffu'se Uco juople 
going to and fro in front of the circle if a rather 
defective lantei%, which sometimes jams and sometimes 
gets out of focus, bid which does occasionally stwcecd 
in displaying on the scran a mormiUary moi'ing picture 

*3 
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Utopian cmditions, Occasimially the^ pkture^oes mt 
altogether^ the Voice argues and argues^ and the foot- 
lights return^ and then you Jind yourself listening again 
to the rather too plump little man at his table laboriously 
enunciating projmitions^ upon xchorn the curtain rises 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 


ToPOGRAI’HICAI- 

§ 1 

Tiik Utopia of a modern dreamer must needs differ 
in one funJlamentitl aspect from the Nowheres and 
Utopias •men jHaiincd before IWwiii (|uiek(‘netl the 
thojight of the world. 'I'liosi* were all perfect and 
static Stivtes, a balance of happiness won for ever 
against the forces of unrest and disorder’ that fnhere in 
things. • One oeheld a ileal t hy and siujpl^ generation 
enjoying thc^fruits of the <‘arth in an atmosphere of 
virtue and happiness, to be followed* by ortua* virtiK^us, 
happy, and entirely similar gcMierations, until the (iods 
grew weary. Changu and development were* dammed 
back by invincible^ dams foj e*ve*r. Ihit the* Me)elern 
Utopia must be not sbitic but kinetic*, must shaj)e not 
as a permanent state but as a hopeful sUige, le*aeling to 
a long ascent of stages? Nowadays we do not re*siSt and 
overcome the great stream of thing'^, but rather float 
upon it. Wetniild now not citadels, but ships of state. 
For one ordered arrangement of citizens reje)icing in an 
ecjualitv of happiness safe and assured to them and tlfbir 

5 
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children for ever, we have to plan “ a flexible 
compromise, in which a jjerpetually novel succession of 
individualities may converge most effectually upon a 
comprehensive onward development.” That is the first, 
most generalfsed difference between a Utopia based upon 
ijodera conceptions and all the Utopias^ that were 
written in the former time. 


Our business here is to Ik; Utopfdn, to makc'v^yid 
and credible, if we can, fi st this faert and then that, of 
an imaginary whole and happy worlcl. ‘jOur deliberate 
intention is to be not, indeed, iiflpossible, but most 
distinctly impracticable, by every scale tbn# reaches 
only between to-<lay and to-moiTow. AVc are to 
our backs for a space upon the insistent examination of 
the thing that is, and face towaifis th^ ft’cer air, the 
ampler spaces «f the thing tfa^ perhaps inigHt be, to 
the projection of a State or city “ worth while,” to 
designing ii^ron t^ic sheet of our imaginations the 
pictui'e of* a life conceivably possible, and yet better 


worth living than our 
enterprise. We are goin 


own. .'J’hat is our present 
g to lay down certain neces- 


.sary starting propositions, and then wo shall pracced 


to explore the sort of world these propositions give 


us, 


It is no doubt an optimistic enterprise. But it 
is good for awhile to be free from the carping note 
that must needs l)e audible when we discuss our pre- 
sent imperfections, to I'elease ourselves from practical 
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(TifHcii^es and the tangle of ways and means. It^s 
gootl to stop ty the track for a space, put aside tlie 
knapsack, wipe the brows, and* talk a little of the upper . 
slopes of the mountain we think we are climbing, wouhl 
but the trees let us see it. 

Tliere is to be no im|uiiy h^rc of policy and 
method. ‘This is to be a holiday from j)olitics and 
inovements and* methods. Hut, for all that, we must 
needs define cei^ain limitations. Were we free to 
have our unti'ammelled desire, I suppose we should 
follow jMcj-lls to bis Nowheiv, we should change the 
nature ;)f mhi» and the nature of tilings together; we 
should make the whole race wise,»toleranl, milile, perfect 
—wave bur liands to a splendid anarchy, every man 
doing as it^pleasci^ him, and none pleasetl h) do evil, 
in a world lii good in its essential natniits as ripe and 
sunny, as the world before the I’all. Hut that golden 
age, that perfect world, comes out *11110 ^le possibilities 
of space and time. In space and time tl#e iiervjfiling 
Will to Live sustains for evermore a iHr|)eluily of 
aggres.sions. Oiu’ proposal here is upon a more 
prjpitical plane at least than that. We art* to restrict 
ourselves first to tlhe Iftnitatioiis of human possibility 
ns we know them ^n the men iwid women ,of this 
world to-day, and then to all the inhumanity, all the 
insubordina'tion of nature. We are to shape our sUite 
in a world of uncerbiin seasons, sudden cabtstrophes, 
antagonistic diseases, ^and inimiwd licasls and sepnin, 
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ojjt of men and women with like passions, lik*e^ncer- 
tainties of mood and desire to our own. And, more- 
.over, we are going to accept this world of conflict, to 
adopt no attitude of renunciation towards it, to face 
ft in no ascetic spirit, but in the mood of the Western 
peoples, whose purpose is to survive and overcome. 
So much we adopt in common with those who deal 
not in Utopias, hut in tlie world of ITei«e and Now, 
Certain liberties, however, folWwing {he best 
Utopian precedents, we nmy take wfth •existing fact. 
We assume that the tone of publie thoifgjit may be 
entirely difl'erent from what it is in the*presen| world. 
We pennit*<)urselves 'a free hand with the mental 
conflict of life, within the possil)ilities of tlie human 
nnnd as we know it. We permit ourselves^ also a free 
hand with a11«the ap[)aratus ofCxistence ftiat man has, 
so lo>s])eak, made for himself, with Incises, roads, 
clothing, caiii^s, mucliinery, with laws, boundaries, 
conventions,»and traditions, with schools, with litera- 
ture and religious organisation^ with creeds and 
customs, with everything, in fact, thaf it lies within 

I ^ 

man’s pow’er to alter. That, indeed, is the cardigal 
a.ssumption of all Utopian spt*culat?jns old and new; 
the Republic and l..aws of l'lato,*and iVIore's Utopia, 
Howells’ implicit .Mtruria, and llellamy’s future Roston, 
Comte’s great Western Republic, Hertzktts Freeland, 
Cabet’s Icaria, and Campanella's City of the Sun, are 
built„ just os we shall build, upon that, upon the 
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hypothcjITs of the complete emancipation of a coiih 
munity of men from tradition, from habits, from lef^al 
bonds, and that subtler scrvifude possessions entail. 
And much of the essential value of all such specula-* 
tions lies in this assumption of emancipAtion, lies in 
that reganl towards human freodoniyi in tin* lUidying 
interest of the human power of self-escape, the power 
to resist the ca«!?ation of the pjist, and to evade, 
initiate, ei^eavour,*and overcome. 


§ 

There are very definite artistic limitations also. 

There nn^st alwjiys be a certain efi’ect of ITardiu'ss 
and thinness aljl^nt I TopiaH specnialitms. ^Their common 
fault is to Iw coniprc^iensively jejune. 'I'liat which 
is the blood and warintb and realifV (»f li^e is largely 
absent; there are no individgalilii-s, Inil «»nly gene- 
ralised people. In nliyost ev» iy riopia— - <'xcepl, per- 
haps, Morris's ^'ews from Nowhere " — one sees 
haiul^ome bif^ chAraclerless buildings, synnnetrical 
and perfect cultivations, *and a multitude of ft^ople, 
healthy, happy, beanttfully «lressed, hut Milliout? any 
personal distinction whati'ver. 'I'oo often the prospect 
re.sembles the *key to one of those huge pictures of 
coronations, royal weddings, parliaments, conferences, 
and gatherings so popular in Victorian time's, in whi^, 
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instead of a face, each figure bears a neat b jal with 
its index number legibly inscribed. This burthens us 
with an incurable effect* of unreality, and I do not see 
Tiiow it is altogether to Ije escaperl. It is a dis- 
advantage that has to be accepted. Whatever 
ijjstitution has existed or exists, however irrational, 
however preposterous, has, by virtue of its contact 
with individualities, an effect of realness and rightness 
no untried thing may share. It has ripeijed, it has 
been christened with blood, it hiu# liten stained and 
mellowed by handling, it has been rii'uun(\?!cl and dented 
to the softened contours that we as^^c^ate i ith life ; 
it has bee’rt sailed, fliaybc, in a brine of tears. But 
the thing that is merely proposed, the thing that is 
merely Viggesled, however rational, howeyer necessary, 
seems stran‘g^ {ind inhuman hi its clea^ hanh uncom- 
promising lines, its umiunliiiod angles and surfaces. 

There is no help for it, there it is ! The Master 
suffers wifsli the last and least of his successors. For 
all the humanity he wins to, through his dramatic 
device of dialogue, I doubt if anvolie has ever been 
warmed *to desire himself a citizen in the Bepublic of 
Plato ; I doubt if anyone coubP stand a month of 
the relentless ptiblicity of virt'ae planned by More. 
... No one wants to live in any community of inter- 
course really, save for the sjike of tli'e individuali- 
ties he would meet there. The fertilising conflict 
of individualities is the ultimate meaning of the 

lo 
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pereonil life, ,and all our Utopias no move thflii 
schemes for bettering that interplay. At least, that 
is how life shapes itself more and more to modem 
perceptions. Until you bring in individualities, 

, nothing comes into being, and a Universe ceases* 
when you ^hiver the mirror of the K'ast of individ^^il 
minds. 


§ 

,No fcss tlufn a planet will serve the purpose of a 
modern Utopia. Time was when a mouifl!iin valley 
or an i.sland seemed to promise sullleieut isolation for 
a polity to mjiintaiu itself intact from oiitwaVd force ; 
the Refmblic of I’lato sjood armed re4dy*for (U'fcnsive 
war, and the*New Atlantis and the I’topia of Moix' in 
theory, like ('hina and Japan thnftigli i».'uiy cenlium's 
of effectual practice, hehl themselves isirtatisl from 
intruders. Such lati* instances as Hutler's satirical 
“ Erewhon,” and Air. SleJi^l's (|ue(‘n(lom of inverted 
sexMal conditions in Ontral Africa, found I he 'I'ibetan 
method of slaughtl^ring the impiiring visitor a simple, 
sufficient rule. Hut tfie whole trend of modern thought 
is against the permanence of any such enclosures. We 
are acutely a^are nowadays that, however subtly con- 
trived a State mav Ik*, outside your boundarv lines 
• • 

the epidemic, the breeding barbarian or the cconmnie 

II 
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power, will gather its strength to overvomq you. 'fhe 
swift inarch of invention is all for the invader. Now, 

c 

perhaps you might still guard a rocky coast or a 
narrow pass; hut what of that near to-morrow when 
the flying machine soars ovei'head, free to descend at 
this point or that?? A state powerful enot\gh to keep 
isolated under modern conditions would be powerful 
enough to rule the world, would be', indeed, if not 
actively ruling, yet passively acijuic^cent inrall other 
human organisations, and so respbn^ble for them 

C »c 

altogether. World-state, therefore, *it niust*l)e. 

That leaves no room for a moiferU IXopi/i, in 
Cenlral Aft'ica, or in South America, or round about 
the pole, those last refuges of ideality. The floating 
isle of Im Cite. MureUf/Hte no longer avjjjb. We need 
a planet. l.oiyl I'irskine, tfle ^author of a'l'topia 
(“ Armata ”) that might have been inspired by Mr. 
Hewins, was the flrs^ of all Utopists to perceive this — 
he joined iTis twin planets pole to pole by a sort of 
umbilical cord. Hut the modern •imagination, obsessed 
by physics, must travel furl,her than.+hat. 

Out beyond Sirius, far in the deeps of space, beyond 
the flight of a cannon-ball tfying lor a billion years, 
beyond the range of unaidetl visioTi, blazes the star that 
ivS our Utopia’s sun. Tt> those who know where to 
look, with a good opera-glass aiding good eyes, it and 
three fellows that seem in a cluster with it-^though 
thej are incredible billions of miles nearer — make just 
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the faihlest speck of light. About it go planets, ev^ 
as our planets, but weaving a different fate, and in its 
place among them is Utopia, \vitli its sister mate, the 
Moon. It is a planet like our planet, the same con- 
tinents, the same islands, the same oceans and seas, ‘ 
another Fuji-Yama is beautifid .there dominating 
another Yokohama — and another Matterhorn over- 
looks the icy dist^rder of another Tlu'odiile. It is .so 
like our planet that a teiTostrial l)otnnist might lind 
his every speciss Mierc, even to the meanest pondweed 
or the rem^tt^s’t Alpine blossom. . . . 

Onl\J when she had gathered that last and turned 
about to find his inn ngiiin, perh.tps he wuilld not find 
his inn ! 

Suppose, now tlyit two of iis were actually to turn 
about in.jnstAhat fashi-fcii. 'I'wo, I l^iinh, for to fa«-e 
a .strange planet, even though it be a wh(>lly civiliseti 
one, without some other familiar fmckii^g, dashes the 
courage overmuch. Suppose that we weic indeed so 
tran.slated even as we,stood. ^’ou figuri! us upon some 
high pass in the' Alps, and though I — being one »-asily 
mofje giddy by stooping — am no botanist m\t>elf, if my 
companion were bjihave'a .specimen tin under his arm 
— .so long as it is not'painted that alxnninable [x>pular 
Swiss apple green — I would make it no occasion fof 
quarrel ! Wo have tramped and lx»tuniswl and come 
to a rest, and, sitting among rewks, we have eaten our 
lunch and finished our bottle of Yvorne, and fidlen 
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igto a talk of Utopias, and said such things as*) have 
been saying. I could figure it myself upon that little 
neck of the Lucendro Pass, upon the shoulder of the 
Piz Lucendro, for there once I lunched and talked very 
'pleasantly, and we are looking down upon the Val 
B^lret^o, and ViUa and Fontana and Airolo try to 
hide from us under the mountain side — three-quarters 
of a mile they are vertically below. i^Lantern.) '.Vith 
that absurd nearness of effect one geis in the Alps, \^e 
see the little train a dozen miles awny^ running down 
the Biaschina to Italy, and the I^ukmanie^.^ass beyond 
Piora left of us, and the San Giacomo • rigfiit, mere 
footpaths ufaler our f?ct. . . . 

And bchoUl ! in the twinkling of an eye we are in 
that othA’ world ! . 

We should* spurcely note tKe change. Not a cloud 
would have gone from the sky. It might be the remote 
town below would l:ake a different air, and my com- 
panion thcT botanist, with his educated observation, 
might almost see as much, and the train, perhaps, 
would be gone out of the picture, ^nd the embanked 
straightness of the Ticino in the Anibri-Pi^tta meadpws 
— that might be altered, blit tha> would be all the 
visible change. Yet I have an idea that in some 
obscure maimer we should come to feel at once a dif- 
ference in things. f 

The botanist’s glance would, under a subtle attrac- 
tion, float back to Airelo. “ It’s queer,” he would say 
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quite idly, “but I never noticed that building there* 
to the right Before.” 

“ Which building ? ” 

“ That to the right — with a queer sort of thing ” 

“I see now. Yes. Yes, it’s certainly an oild- 
looking affair. . . . And big, you know ! Plandsoincil 
I wonder ” 

• That would interrupt our Utopian speculations. 
We should, both discover that the little towns below 
had changed — bat 4iow, we should not have marked 
them well erfofigh to know. It would be indefinable, 
a change in the quality of their grouping, a change in 
the quality of their remote, small sdapes. 

I should flick a few crumbs from my knee, j)crhnps. 
“It's odd,” I, should say, for the. tenth or eleventh 
time, with a motion to risi\ and we sliouJd*get up and 
stretch ourselves, and, still a little pu/zled, turn our 
faces towards the path that cland)ef.s down over the 
tumbled rocks and runs rouiwl by the still »*lear lake 
and down towards thj; Hospice of St. Ciottlwird — if 
perchance we could ^till find that j)atli. 

Lqng befoi’fe we gbt to that, before even we' got to 
the great high roudf we sliould have hints fi'oiii the 
stone cabin in the najjt’of tlie pass — it would Im; gone 
or wonderfully changed — from the very goats ujjoii the 
rocks, from the little hut by the rough bridge of stone, 
that a mighty difference had come to the world of 


men. 
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And presently, amazed and am^ing, we should 
happen on a man — no Swiss — dressed in unfamiliar, 
clothing and speaking an unfamiliar speech. . . . 


§ 4 

Before nightfall we should be dVenched in wonders,* 
but still we should have wonder left for tl\p thing ’my 
companion, with his scientiiic traintng^ would no doubt 
be the first to sec. He would glance*. Ap, with that 
proprietary eye of the man who knftws hii constella* 
tions dovim to the flttlc Greek letters. I imagine his 
exclamation. He would at first doubt his eyes. I 
should* iiujuire the cause of his consternation, and it 
would be hUrd to explain. < He wouk^ ask me with a 
certain singularity of manner for “OrioiV’ fvnd I should 
not find him ; fot the Great Bear, and it would have 
vanished.' “ Where I should a.sk, and “where.'*” 
seeking among that scattered ^tarriness, and .slowly I 
should acijuire the wonder that possessed him. 

The*n, for the (irst time {)erha‘|)s, w«j* should I'ealise 
from this unfamiliar heavc*h that not the world had 
chaiigcd, but ohr.selves— that 'we had come into the 
uttermost deeps of space. 
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§ 5 

We need suppose no linguistic impediments to inter- 
coui'se. The whole world will surely have a common 
language, that is quite elementarily Ul’opian, and>sind» 
we are free of the trammels of convincing story-telling, 
we may suppose tfiat language to be sufUciently our 
own to understand.* Indeed, should we be in Utopia 
at all, if we could nbt talk to everyone ? That accursed 
bar of langua^*, that hostile inscription in the foreigner’s 
eyes, “deaf and t/uinb to you, sir, and so — your enemy,” 
is the very first of the defects and complications one has 
fled the earth to escape. 

Hut what.fo^t of Janguaj^e would we have the world 
speak, if \Ve were told the nliracle of Halx*] wds presently 
to be reversed ? ^ 

If I may take a daring image, a*mediiwal libertjl 
I would suppose that in this hmely place the* Spirit o. 
Creation spoke to us on this matter. ‘‘ You are wise 
men,'''’ that Spirit might say — ^ind I, being a suspicious, 
touchy, over-earnest man for all my predisposition to 
plumpness, would instantly scent the irony (while my 
companion, I fancy, might even plume himself), ‘^*and 
to beget your wisdom is chiefly why the world was made. 
You are so good as to propose an acceleration of that 
tedious multitudinous evolution upon which I am en- 
gaged. I gather, a universal tongue would serve ydu 
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there. While I sit here among these mountains — I 
have been filing away them for this last aeon or so, 
Just to attract your hotels, you know — will you be so 

kind ? A few hints ? ” 

^ Then the Spirit of Creation might transiently smile, - 
i^smite that would be like the passing of a cloud. All 
the mountain wilderness about us would be radiantly 
lit. (You know those swift moments, when warmth 
and brightness drift by, in lonely afld desola«te places.) 

Yet, after all, why should two men c be smiled into 
apathy by the Infinite ? Here we are, with' our knobby 
little hca^s, our eyes and hands and feet ftndcstout 
hearts, and if not us or ours, still the endless multitudes 

about us and in our loins are to come at last to the 

e • 

^ World State ^and a greater fellowship a^ahthe universal 
** ^tongue. I*et fis to the extent of our ability, if not 
^ \swer that (juestion, at any rate try to think ourselves 
^ j ithin sighf of the best thing possible. That, after all, 
•.3 our purpose, to imagine our best and strive for it, 
'^*and it is a worse folly and a worse sin than presumption, 
to abandon striving beomse the best of all our bests 
looks mean amidst the suns.^ 

Now you as a botanist would, I suppose, incline to 
something as they say, “scientific,'" You wince under 
that most offensive epithet — and I am able to give you 
my intelligent sympathy — though “pseudo-scientific” 
and “ quasi-scientific ” are worse by far for the skin. 
You would begin to talk of scientific languages, of 
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Esperanto, La Ljngue Bleue, New Latin, Volapuk, and* 
Lord Lytton, of the philosophical language of Arch- 
bishop Whateley, Lady Welby^s work upon Signifies 
and the like. You would tell me of the remarkable 
precisions, the encyclopanlic quality of cholnical termi- 
nology, and at the word terminology I should insuiui^ 
a comment on that eminent American biologist, 
•Professor Mark B&ifdwin, who has carried the language 
biological tp such heights of expressive clearness as to 
Ije triumphantly* afld invincibly unreadable. (Which 
foreshadows Aie line ®f my defence.) 

Y^u make yoAr ideal clear, a scientific language you 
demand, without andjiguity, as precise as inatljematical 
formulae, and with every term in relations of exact 
logical consistency with every other. It wilt be a 
language* with all the ^inflexions of vei'bs and nouns 
regular and alJ its constructions inevitable, each word 
( clearly distinguishable from every otller woaI in sound 
as well as spelling. * 

That, at any rate, js the sort of thing one hears 
demanded, and if oidy I)ccausj^ the demand rests upon 
implioations tVat reach far beyond the region of 
language, it is worfli considering here. It implies, 
indeed, almost everything that we are endeavouring to 
repudiate in this particular work. It implies tliat the 
whole intellectudl basis of mankind is established, that 
the rules of logic, the .systems of counting and measure- 
ment, the general categories and schemes of rescmblan<% 
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«nd difference, are established for the^human mind for 
ever — blank Comte-ism, in fact, of the blankest descrip- 
tion. But, indeed, the science of logic and the whole 
framework of philosophical thought men have kept 
since the ddys of Plato and Aristotle, has no more^ 
e^entjal permanence as a final expression of the human 
mind, than the Scottish Longer Catechism. Amidst 
the welter of modern thought, a philosophy long lost ’ 
to men rises again into being, like some, blind and 
almost formless embryo, that must presently develop 
sight, and form, and power, a philosophy *n which this 
assumption is denied.* 

All tlirough tint Utopian excursion, I must warn 
you, you shall feel the thrust and disturbance of that 
insurgcht movement. In the reiterated us^ of “ Unique,” 
you will, JUS *t,werc, get the* gleam of its integument ; 
in the insistence upon individuality aiuUthe individual 
difference as the Significance of life, you will feel the 
texture of its shaping body. Nothing endures, nothing 
is precise and certain (except tlie mind of a pedant), 
perfection is the mere r^)udiatioQ of that ineluctable 
marginal inexactitude which is tHe mysterious kimost 


^The gcriona riader may refer at leisure to Sidgwick's Use of 
Word* in Jteasonimj (particularly), and to Bosaoquet’a E$$eniinU of 
Lotfic, Bradley’s Principle* of Logic, and Sigwart’a the lighter 

minded may read and mark the temper of Fiofessor Gaae in the 
British Enoyolopaxtia, article Logie (Vol. XXX.). I have appended 
to this book a mde sketch of a philosophy upon the new lines, 
originally read by mo to the Oxford Phil. 80 c. in 1903. 
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quality of Being Being, indeed ! — there is no beingf 
but a universal becoming of individuedities, and Plato 
turned his back on truth when he turned towards his 

• 

museum of specific ideals. Heraclitus, that lost and mis< 
interpreted giant, may perhaps be coming to his own. . . . 

There is/io abiding thing in whaf we knowj* 
change from weaker to stronger lights, and each more 
powerful light pierces our hitherto opaque foundations 
and reveals fresh find different oj)acitics l)elow. We 
can never foretqll ^^ich of our seemingly assured funda- 
-•mentals the*uext cHhnge will not affect. What folly, 
then,Jto (ft-eam oT mapping out our minds in however 
general terms, of providing for the endless mysteries of 
the future a terminology and an idiom ! AVe follow 
the vein, we»iyne find accumulate our treasure, but 
who can* tell which w^^y ^he vein may trend ? l<an- 
guage is the ifburishment of the thought of man, that 
serves only as it undergoes metabofism, atid Ixicon^cs 
thought and lives, and in its very living paSses away. 
You scientific people, ‘with your fancy of a terrible 
exactitude in language, of ipdcstructible foundations 
built,* as that* WorcVsworthiaii doggerel on the title- 
page of Nature siiys, “for aye,” are marvel loiisly 
without imagination ! 

The langqage of Utopia will no doubt be one and 
indivisible; airmankind will, in the measure of their 
individual differences in quality, be brought into the 
same pha.se, into a common resonance of thought, blit 
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•the language they will speak will still be a living 
tongue, an animated system of imperfections, which 
every individual man will infinitesimally modify. 
Through the universal freedom of exchange and move- 
ment, the dfeveloping change in its general spirit will^ 
be a.woi’ld-widft change; that is the equality of its 
universality. I fancy it will be a coalesced language, 
a synthesis of many. Such a langdage as English is a* 
coalesced language ; it is a coalesceoice of j^nglo-Saeton 
and Norman Erench and Scholar’s* Latin, welded into 
one speech more ample and more jowerfuliand beautiful 
than either. The Utopian tongue n»Ight wtll j)resent 
a more spacious coalescence, and hold in the frame of 
such an uninflected or slightly inflected idiom as Eng- 
lish already presents, a profuse v»cabula^y into which 
have been cast a dozen oiu*o separate longues, super- 
posed and then welded together through* bilingual and 
trilingual «)niprohiiscs,* In the past ingenious men 
have speAilated on the. inquiry, “Which language will 
survive ? ” The (juestion was Ijjully put. I think now 
that this wedding and survival of , several in a common 
offspring is a far more probable tiling. 

* Vidf an cxcollfnt artiolp, Tm Lnin'ue Franfnife en Van 2003, par 
Leon*Bollaok, in Ln 15 Juillot, 1901^. 
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§6 

This talk of languages, however, is a digression.- 
We were on our way along the faint p<\th that runs 
round the rim of the Lake of Lucendro, and we w\^e 
just upon the point of coming upon our first U'topian 
man. He was, I, said, no Swiss, Vet ho would have 
been a Swiss on mother Earth, and here he would have 
the same facc,^wj^th some difference, maybe, in the 
expression ;^itht? sanje physi(|ue, though a little better 
developec^ perhfyjs — the same complexion. He would 
have* different habits, different traditions, different 
knowledge, different ideas, different clothing, and 
different appliances, but, except for all that, Ue would 
bo the s{une n:An. We v^*rv distinctly puovided at the 
outset that the moclbrn Utopia must have people 
inherently the same as those in the yorld. 

There is more, perha[)s, in th.at than appears at ihe 
first suggestion. 

That proposition gives one characteristic difFerence 
between a modern! Utopia ‘and almost all .its pre- 
decessoi’s. It*is to l^e a wvrld Utopia, we hav(; agreed, 
no less ; and so we mvst needs face ihe fact that we 
are to have differences of lace. liven the lower class of • 
Plato’s Repubhe was not specifically of difleretit race. 
But this is a Utopia as wi<lc as Christian charity, ami 
white and black, brown, red and yellow, all lints of 
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^kin, all types of body and character, will be there. 

r 

How we are to adjust their differences is a master 
question, and the inattJjr is not even to be opened in 
’this chapter. It will need a whole chapter even to 
glance at its issues. But here we underline that 
s^ulation ; every race of this planet earth is to be 
found in the strictest parallelism there, in numbers the 
same — only, as I say, with an entifoly different set of 
traditions, ideals, ideas, and purposes, and so moving 
under those different skies to an altogether different 
destiny. 

There follows a curious development ojf this to 
anyone cltarly imprtjssed by the unicpiencss anil the 
unique significance of individualities. Kaces are no 
hard ai!d fast things, no crowd qf identically similar 
persons, but iniissed sub-racivi, and tribe's and .families, 
each after its kind uni(|ue, and 'these again are cluster- 
ings of stj^l smaller uniiiues and so down to each 
several poi'son. So that our first convention works 
out to this, that not only is every earthly mountain, 
river, ])lnnt, and beast in that parallel planet Ixjyond 
Sirius alSo, but every man, woman,' and child alivp has 
a Utopian parallel. Prom liow onward, of course, the 
fates, of these tifo planets will** diverge, men will die 
' here whom wisdom will save there, and perhaps con- 
versely here we shall save men ; children will be born 
to them and not to us, to us and not to them, but this, 
this moment of reading, is the starting moment, and 
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for the first and^ last occasion the populations of oiu^ 
planets are abreast. 

We must in these days mafcc some such supposi- 
tion. The alternative is a Utopia of dolls in the 
likeness of angels — imaginary laws to tit incmmile 
people, an unattractive undertaking. 

For example, we must a.ssunu* there is a man such 
as I might havef been, better informed, betttjr disci- 
plhied, better employed, thinner and more active — and 
I w'onder what he is doing ! — and you, Sir or Madam, 
are in dupliehtc also% and all tlie men and women that 
you lyiow»and- 1. • I doubt if we shall meet our doubles, 
or if it would be pleasant for us to do so;* but as we 
come down from these lonely mountains to the roads 
and houses jnd living places of the Utopiaif world- 
state, we shall certainly find, here and ilif-re, faces that 
will remind u* singularly of those who have lived under 
our eyes. 

There are some you never .wish to meet flgain, you 
say, and some, I gathey, y<iu «lo. “ And One ! ” 

It is strange, Luj; this figure of the botanist will not 
keep,in place! It ^sprang up between us, de«ir r(*<wlc‘r, 
as a passing illust#ative Invention. I do not know 
what put him into ni^ head, and for the moment, it 
fell in with my humour for a space to foist the man's 
personality upon yoti as yours and call you scientific — 
that most abusive word. But here he is, indisjaitably, 
with me in Utopia, and lapsing from our high speculative 
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^heme into halting but intimate confidences. ” He de- 
clares he has not come to Utopia to meet again with 
his sorrows. 

What sorrows ? 

I protest, even warmly, that neither he nor his 
s^ows were in my intention. 

He is a man, I should think, of thirty-nine, a man 
whose life has been neither tragfedy nor a joyous ■>' 
adventure, a man with one of these faces that have 
gained interest rather than force oroiobility from their 
commerce with life. He is sonvJthin^.lrefined, with 
some knowledge, perhaps, of the minor .paifs and all 
the civil Self-controls; he has read more than he has 
suffered, and suffered ratlier than done. He regards 
me with his blue-grey eye, from jvhich all interest in 
this Utopia 1ms faded. 

“ It is a trouble,” he says, “'that has^come into my 
life only foj a inmith or so — at least acutely again. I 
thought ii was all over. There was someone ” 

It is an ama/ing story to hear upon a mountain 
crest in Utopia, this Hampstead aflTdir, this story of a 
Frognal' heart. “Frognai,” he says, is the place yvhere 
they met, and it summons fo my memory the word on 
a board at the Vorner of a fliht-di'cssetl new road, an 
estate development road, with a vista of villas up a 
hill. He hod known her before he got 'his professor- 
ship, and neither her “people” nor his — he speaks 
thht detestable middle-class dialect in which aunts and 
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things with money and the right of intervention ar^ 
called “ people ” ! — approved of the affair. “ She was, 
I think, rather easily swayed,”* he says. “But that’s 
not fair to her, perhaps. She thought too much of 
others. If they seemed distressed, or if* they scenj^ed 
to think a course right ”... 

Have I come to Utopia to hear this sort of tiling ? 


§ 7 

It is iiecessary to turn the botanist’s thoughts into 
a worthier channel. It is necessary to ovet-ride these 
modest regrets, this intrusive, petty love story. Does 
he realise tlys^ ^is indeed Utopia? Turn your •mind, I 
insist, to this Utopia of mine and leajo'these earthly 
troubles to their proper planet. Do you lealise just 
where the propositions necessjiry to^ a modern Utopia 
are taking us ? Everyone on. earth will have to ibe 
here; — themselves, but "ith a diflereiicc. Somewhere 
here in this worlds is, for example, Mr. ('hamlierluin, 
and »the Kin}; is hbre (no iloubt }n(o^-iiifo)y‘ and all 
the Royal Acadeiwy, aim* Sandow, and Mr. Arnold 
White. 

But these famous names do not appeal to him. 

My mind goes from this prominent ami typical 
personage to that, and for a time I forget my com- 
panion. I am distracted by the curious side issues t^is 
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general proposition trails after it. "Piere will be so- 
and-so, and so-and-so. The name and figure of Mr. 
Roosevelt jerks into focus, and obliterates an attempt 
to acclimatise the Emperor of the Germans. What, 
foM instance; will Utopia do with Mr. Roosevelt.^ 
'ICere, drifts acrt)ss my inner vision the image of a 
strenuous struggle with Utopian constables, the voice_ 
that luis thrilled terrestrial millions m‘ eloquent protest. 
The writ of arrest, drifting loose iir the conflict, comes 
to my feet ; I impale the scrap of “paper, and read — 
but can it be ? — “ attempted disorgai.feation 
incitements to disarrange.? . . . the balance»‘of popu- 
lation?” 

The trend of my logic for once has led us into a 
facetious alley. One might indeed keep in this key, 
and write an .agreeable little Utopia, that like the 
holy families of the mediawal artist® (or Michael 
Angelo’s Irast Jifllgment) should compliment one’s 
friends in* various degrees. Or one might embark upon 
a speculative treatment of thv entire Almanach do 
(iotha, something on the lines of Epistemon’s vision of 
the damned great, when 

“ Xerxoa wiis a crior of mustard. 

«. Itomiilus a anlter and a patbhcr of pattens. . . 

That incomparable catalogue ! That incomparable 
catalogue ! Inspired by the Mu.se of Parody we might 
go on to the pages of “ W'ho's Who,” and even, with 
air eye to the obdiu’ate republic, to “ IVho’s Who in 
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America,” and make the most delightful and extensive^ 
arrangements. Now where shall we put this most 
excellent man ? And this ? . . . 

But, indeed, it is doubtful if we shall meet any of 
these doubles during our Utopian journey, or knpv 
them when we meet them. I doubt if anyone \\ill Jk) 
making the best of both these worlds. The great 
men in this still mitxplorcd Utopia may be but village 
H&mpdcns in our» own, and earthly goathenls and 
obscure illiterates flit here in the scats of the mighty. 

That again opens agreeable vistas left of us and 
right 

But my botuiist obtrudes lu’s personafity again. 
His thoughts have travelled by a different route. 

“ I know,j|’ he says, “ that sla* will be happier here, 
and that they will value l»er heller Ihiyi’she has lieen 

J 

valued upon earth.” 

His interruption series to f urn* me l)a*tk from my 
momentarv contemplation «)f. those jiopular effigies 
inflated hy old new.'.ijiapers and windy n'port, tlie 
earthly great. lie, sets me thinking of more personal 
and intimate* applications, of the human heliigs one 
knows with a certain approximation to real knowledge, 
of the actual common substance of liTe. He luriis me 
to the thought of rivalries and tendernesses, of dif- * 
ferences and disappointments. I am suddenly brought 
painfully against the things that might have been. 
What if insteafl of that Utopia of vacant ov/ds we 
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meet relinquished loves here, and opportunities lost 
and faces as they might have looked to us ? 

I turn to my botanist almost reprovingly. “You 
know, she won’t be quite the same lady here that you 
knlw in Frdgnal,” I say, and wrest myself from a 
simject that is fto longer agreeable by rising to my 
feet. 

“And besides,” I say, standing above hint, “the 
chances against our meeting her aic a million to one. 
. . . And we loiter ! I'his is not the business we have 
come upon, but a mere incidenlab kink iiv our larger 
()lan. The fact remains, these people sve have come to 
see are people with like infirmities to our own — and 
only the conditions are changed. Ix;t us pursue the 
tenour of our in(|uirv.” 

With that I lead the w/iy round the edgb of the 

I/ike of liUcondro towards our Utopian v.orld. 

1 

( You him doin^' it. ) 

Down the mountain we shall go and down the 
passes, and as the valleys open tlje world will o|X!n, 
Utopia, where men and women are’happj and laws are 
wise, and where all that i!s tangVjd and confused in 
human affairs has been unravelled and made right. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND 

Concerning Freedoais 


Now what sort of <HjUcstion would llixt occur to two 
men descendirig upon, the planet of a Modern Utopia? 
IVobably jjrave sciicitude alwut their j)crsonal frcwlom. 
Towards the Stranger, as I have already remarked, the 
Utopias of the past displayed their least amiable asj)ect. 
Would this new sorti of Utopian Slate, spread 'to the 
dimensions of a world, he a.iy less forbidjiiig? 

We should Jtake comfort in the lliought that uni* 
vcrsal Toleration is cei tainly a mod(''rn idea* and it is 
upon modern ideas that this World Stale reds. Hut 
even suppose we are ts)Ierated and a<lmitted to this 

I 

unavoidable citizenship, thei-e will still remain a wide 
range'of possibility. ... I think we should try to 
work the problem oirt from an in(|uiry into first princi- 
ples, and that we should follow the trend of our tiinc^nd 
kind by taking up the <}uestion as one of “ Man verm 
the State,” and discussing the compromise of Liberty, 
The idea of individual liberty is one that has grown 
in im|)ortance and grows with every development hf 
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Modern thought. To the classical Utopists fi'eedoin 
was relatively trivial. Clearly they considered virtue 
and happiness as entirely separable from liberty, and' 
as being altogether more important things. But the 
nJ|dern view, with its deepening insistence upon in* 
dfvidpality and upon the significance of its uniqueness, 
steadily intensifies the value of freedom, until at last 
we begin to see liberty as the vety substance of life,* 
that indeed it is life, and that only the dead things, 
the choiceless things, live in absolute obedience to law. 
To have free play for one’s individually is, in the 
modern view, the subjective triumph of existence, as 
survival in creative work and offspring is its objective 
triumph. But for all men, since man is a social 
creature, the play of will must fall shqrt of absolute 
freedom. I’ferfect human lilxsrty is possible only to a 
despot who is absolutely and universally>ol)eyed. Then 
to will wcft’ld be to command and achieve, hnd within 
the limits of natural Ijiw we could at any moment do 
exactly as it pleased us to do* All other liberty is a 
compromise between our own frecjdom of will and the 
wills of those with whom we come in tontact. « In an 
organised state each one 'of us ohas a more or less 
elaborate co<le of what he iiiKy do to others and to 
himself, and what others may do to him. He limits 
others by his rights, and is limited by the rights of 
others, and by considerations affecting the welfare of 
the community as a whole. 
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Individual liberty in a community is not, as mathe-* 
matidans would say, always of the same sign. To 
/ignore this is the essential fallacy of the cult called 
Individualism. But in truth, a general prohibition in 
a state may increase the sum of libeiiy, and a genei||il 
permission may diminish it. It doei^ not follow, as 
these people would have us believe, that a man is more 
•(ree where there is* least law and more restricted where 
there is most law. socialism or a communism is not 
necessarily a slavery, and there is no* freedom under 
Anarchy. CW'^sider how much liberty we gain by the 
loss of th4 common liberty to kill. Thereby one may 
go to and fro in all the ordered parts of fhe earth, 
unencumbered by arms or armour, free of the fear of 
playful poisoi^ whimsical barbers, or hot(‘l trapVloors. 
Indeed, it means freedom ftom a thouiafld fears and 
precautions. Suppose tlicre existed even the limited 
freedom to kill in vendstbi, and think w,hat would 
happen in our suburbs. Consider the inconvenience of 
two households in a nio(]ern suburb estranged and pro- 
vided with modern weapons of precision, the incon- 
venient not only to’ each otfier, but to the neutral 
pedestrian, the prac|iail h^is of freedoms <ill about 
them. The butcher, if he came at all" would have* to 
come round in an armoured cart. . . . 

It follows, 'therefore, in a modem Utopia, which 
finds the final hope of the world in the evolving inter- 
play of unique individualities, that the State will have 
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•effectually chipped away just all thos® spendthrift 
liberties that waste liberty, and not one liberty more,^ 
and so have attained the maximum general freedom. 

There are two distinct and contrasting methods of 
l^iting libferty; the first is Prohibition, “thou shalt 
not,” and the second Command, “ thou shalt.” There 
is, however, a sort of prohibition that takes the form 
of a conditional command, and this one needs to bear 
in mind. It says if you do so-artd-so, you must also 
do so-and-so ; if, for example, you ^o« to sea with men 
you employ, you must go in a seaworthy vessel. But 
the pure command is unconditional? it sa)«, wl^atever 
you have done or are doing or want to do, you are to 
do this, as when the social system, working through 
the base necessities of base parents aiuj bad laws, sends 
a child of tliinleen into a factory. Prohibition takes 
one definite thing from the indefinite liberty of a man, 
but it stili^ leavcs*him an unbounded choice of actions. 
6e rennfins free, and you have merely taken a bucketful 
from the sea of his freedom. But compulsion destroys 
freedom altogether. In^this Utopia of ours there may 
be many prohibitions, but no indirect* compulsions — 
if one may so contrive it-^nd ftw or no commands. 
As* far as I see it now, in fKis present discussion, I 
think, indeed, there should be no positive compulsions 
at alt in Utopia, at any rate for the adult Utopian — 
unless they fall upon him as penalties incurred. 
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§ 2 

What prohibitions should we be under, we two 
Uitlanders in this Utopian world? We 'should c«tf- 
tainly not be^ free to kill, assault, or threaten anyone 
we met, and in that we earth-trained men would not 
%e likely to offend. *And until we knew more exactly 
the* Utopian idea of property we sliould be very chary 
of touching anytiiiAg that might conceivably be ap- 
propriated. it was not the property of individuals 
it might be the propei'ty of tlie State. Hut beyond 
that we might have our doiibts. Arc we right in 
wearing the strange costumes we do, in choosing the 
path that ploas^'s urf athwart this rock hnd turf, in 
coming stViding with unfunfigated riicksaclcs and snow- 
wet hobnails hito what is conceival)ly an extremely 
neat and orderly world? ’We have* passed^our first 
Utopian now, with an juiswered vague gesture, and 
have noted, with sc'cret^satisfactioji, there is no access 
of dismay; we have* rounded^ a bend, and down the 
valley 4n the distance we get a glimpse of what np|K*ar8 
to be a singularly we3l-ktj>t road. . . . 

I submit that to the modern minde<l man it can*l)e 
no sort of Utopia worth desiring that docs not give 
the utmost freixlom of going to and fro. Free move- 
ment is to many |ieople one of the greatest of life’s 
privileges — to go wherever the spirit moves them, tb 
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•wander and see— and though they ht^ve every comfort, 
every security, every virtuous discipline, they will still 
be unhappy if that is denied them. Short of damage' 
to things cherished and made, the Utopians will surely 
hikve this right, so we may expect no unclimbable walls 
and fences, noi' the discovery of any laws we may 
tran.sgress in coming down these mountain places. 

And yet, just as civil liberty itfedf is a compromise* 
defended by prohibitions, so thi« particular sort of 
liberty must also have its qualihoations. Carried to 
the absolute pitch the right of Jree mpvement ceases 
to be distinguishable from the righttof fret intrusion. 
We have already, in a comment on More’s iJtopia, 
hinted at an agreement with Aristotle’s argument 
against communism, that it flings peopje into an in- 
tolerable coiUinuity of conttict. Schopenhauer carried 
out Aristotle in the vein of his own bitterness and with 
the truest»of images when h<? likened human society to 
hedgehogs clustering for warmth, and unhappy when 
either too closely packed or .too widely separated. 
Empedocles found no significance in life whatever 
except as an unsteady play of love and hate, of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, of assiiliilatioa and the assertion of 
difference. So long as we ignore difference, so long as 
we ignore individuality, and that I hold has been the 
common sin of all Utopias hitherto,* we can make 
absolute statements, prescribe communisms or indi- 
'i^dualisms, and all sorts of hard theoretic arrangements. 
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But in the woidd of reality, which — to modernise* 
Heraclitus and Empedocles — is nothing more nor less 
than the world of individuality, there are no absolute 
rights and wrongs, there are no qualitative questions 
, at all, but only quantibitive adjustments. Equallif^ 
strong in th^ normal civilised man is the desire for 
freedom of movement and the desire for a certain 
privacy, for a corner definitely his, and we have to 
consider where the Iftie of reconciliation comes. 

The desire fof absolute pei’sonal privacy is perhaps 
never a vepf lilrong o/ persistetjt craving. In the great 
majority <ff huimtn beings, the gregarious instinct is 
sufficiently powerful to render any but the most tem- 
porary isolations not simply disagreeable, but gainful. 
The savage has, all the privacy he need.< within the 
compass bf his skull ; like ’dogs and tiaiiS women, he 
prefers ill-treatlhent to desertion, and it is only a scarce 
and complex modern t>^e that filids coufort .and 
refreshment in quite lonely places and (|uittf solitary 
occupations. Yct^ such»tbere arc, men who can neither 
sleep well nor think well, nor attain to a full perception 
of betlutiful ojyects, who do not savour the best of 
existence until they rfre securely alone, and for the sake 
of these even it wouhf Ik; reasonable* to draw some 
limits to the general right of free niovement. But their 
particular need is only a .s|)eciHi and exceptional aspect 
of an almost universal claim to privacy among modern 
people, not so much for the sake of isolation as for 
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•congenial companionship. We want,to go apart from 
the great crowd, not so much to be alone as to be with 
those who appeal to us particularly and to whom we 
particularly appeal ; we want to form households and 
pieties wiWi them, to give our individualities play in 
intercourse with then», and in the appointments and 
furnishings of that intercourse. We want gardens and 
enclosures and exclusive freedoms for our like and our’ 
choice, just as spacious as we can' get them — and it is 
only the multitudinous uncongeniHl,‘ anxious also for 
similar developments in some opposite direction, that 
checks this expansive movement of person#.! selection 
and necessitates a compromi.se on privacy. 

Glancing back fron» our Utopian mountain side 
down which ’this discourse marches, to the confusions 
of old earlli,.* we may rdmark that the heed and 
desire for privacies there is exceptionally great 
at the {wesent time, that it was le.ss in the past, 
that in'' the future it may be loss again, and that 
under the Utopian conditions to which we shall come 
when prcstmtly we strike yonder road, it may be 
reduced to (juite nianage.ahle dimensioris. But this is 
to be effected not by the ‘suppression of individualities 
to ‘•some common patteni,* but by the broadening of 
public charity aud the general ameliomtion of mind and 
manners. It is not by assimilation, that is to say, but 

* Moro’fl Vtopid, “ Wlioso will may go in, for there is nothing within 
UiO houses that is private or anie maii^s owne.” 
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by undlerstanding that the modern Utopia achieved 
itself. The Ideal community of man’s past was one 
with a common belief, with tommon customs and 
common ceremonies, common manners and common 
formulae ; men of the same society dresse4 in the sa*;ie 
fashion, each according to his defined, and understood 
grade, behavwl in the same fashion, loval, worshipped, 

* and died in the same fashion. They did or felt little 
that did not find a sympathetic publicity. The natural 
disposition of tUl 4 pcoplcs, white, black, or brown, a 
natural disj^siiion ^hat education seeks to destroy, is 
to insist ^pon. UDiformity, to make publicity extremely 
unsympathetic to even the most harmless departures 
from the code. To be dressed “odd,” to behave 
“oddly,” to eat in, a diflerent manner <vr of diflerent 
food, to* commit, indeed, rjiy breach of the established 
convention is« to give* ofience and to incur hostility 
among unsophisticated m»n, Jlut tlve disposition of the 
more original and enterprising minds at alfdimesTtaff* 
been to make such innovations. 

This is particularly in evidence in this present age. 
Thctfilmost cataclysinal deveit)pnient of new machinery, 
the di.scovcry of n«yv materials, and tht; aj)pearance of 
new social possibilities through the organised pursuit of 
material science, has given enormous and unprecedented * 
facilities to \hc spirit of innovation. The old local 
order has been broken up or is now In-itig broken up 
all over the earth, and everywhere societies delhpjesce, 
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Uerywhere men are afloat amidst the wreckage of their 
flooded conventions, and still tremendously unaware of 
the thing that has hap^ned. The old local orthodoxies 
of behaviour, of precedence, the old accepted amuse- 
ri^nts and evnployraents, the old ritual of conduct in the 
important smalt things of the daily life and the old 
ritual of thought in the things that mate discussion, 
are smashed up and scattered and* mixed discordantly' 
together, one use with another, •and no world-wide 
culture of toleration, no courteous acknission of differ- 
ences, no wider understanding hqs yet* r^laced them. 
And so publicity in the modern earth has become 
confusedly unsympathetic for everyone. Classes are 
intolerable to classes and sets to sets, contact provokes 
aggressions, ooniparisons, persecutions an<J discomforts, 
and the subtltr, people are excessively tormented by a 
sense of observation, unsympathetic always and often 
hostile. To live without some sort of segregation from 
tile gencKal mass is impossible in exact proportion to 
one'’s individual distinction. , 

Of course things will be very ^different in Utopia. 
Utopia frill be saturated ith consideration. To us^ clad 
as we ai’e in mountain-soile«t tweedy and with no money 
butjlritish bank«notes negotiable only at a practically 
» infinite distance, this must needs be a reassuring induc- 
tion. And Utopian manners will not only be tolerant, 
but almost universally tolerable. Endless things will 
be pnderetood perfectly and universally that on earth are 
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understood only by a scattered few ; baseness of bearing, ' 
i grossness of manner, will be the distinctive mark of no 
section of the community whatever. The coarser reasons 
for privacy, therefore, will not exist here. And that 
savage sort of shyness, too, that makes so* many half^ 
educated people on earth recluse and ‘defensive, that 
too the Utopians will have escaped by their more 
liberal breeding. *In the cultivate<l State we are 
assuming it will bg^ver so much easier for people to 
eat in public, rest and amuse themselves in public, and 
even work in»public. • Our present need for privacy in 
many thin|^ marks, indeed, a phase of transition from 
an ease in public in the past due to homogeneity, to an 
case in public in the future due to intelligence and good 
breeding, and ip JUtopia that transition willbc complete. 
We must bear that in mind throughout*tl*e considera- 
tion of this queation. 

Yet, after this allowance has been* made, ‘here-Jitill 
remains a considerable claim for privacy in *Utopia. 
The room, or apartment, or home, or mansion, what- 
ever it may be a man or woman maintains, must l)c 
privato^ and uildcr Ins or her comjdetc dominion ; it 
seems harsh and inttusive tb forbid a central garden 
plot or peristyle, such as one sees in f'oinpeii, within 
the house walls, and it is almost as diflicult to deny a 
little private l!erntory beyond the house. Yet if we 
concede that, it is clear that without some further 
provision we concede the possibility that the poorer 
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townsman (if there are to be rich .and poor in the 
world) will be forced to walk through endless miles of 
high fenced villa gardens before he may expand in his 
little scrap of reserved open country. Such is already 
the poor Londoner’s miserable fate. . . . Our Utopia 
^ill have, of bourse, faultless roads and beautifully 
arranged inter-urban communications, swift trains or 
motor services or what not, to diffuse its population,' 
and without some anticipatory provisions, the prospect 
of the residential areas becoming a vast area of de- 
fensively walled villa Edens is all too possible. 

This is a quantitative question, /be • it remembered, 
and not to be dismissed by any statement of principle. 
Our Utopians will meet it, I presume, by detailed 
regula1ions,»very probably varying locally with local 
conditions. * llrivacy beyond the house might be made 
a privilege to be paid for in proportion to the area 
occupied, and the tax on these licences of privacy might 
'inci'case as the sejuare of the area affected. A maximum 
fraction of private enclosure for each urban and subur- 
ban square mile could be fixed. A distinction could 
be drawn between an absolutely 'private gardea and a 
garden private and closed only for a day or a couple 
of days a weeR, and at othef times open to the well- 
behaved public. Who, in a really civilised community, 
would grudge that measure of invasion V Walls could 
be taxed by height and length, and the enclosure of 
really natural beauties, of rapids, cascades, gorges, 
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viewpoints, and ,so forth made impossible. So 
reasonable compromise between the vital and conflict- 
ing claims of the freedom of movement and the freedom 
of seclusion might be attained. . . . 

And as we argue thus we draw nearc? and near^ 
to the road that goes up and over the* Gotthard crest 
and down the Val Tremola towards Italy. 

What sort of rotid would that be ? 


§ 3 

Freedom of movement in a Uto])ia planned under 
modem conditions must involve something more thtm 
unrestricted iyj(l,estrian wanderings, and the very pro- 
position of a woi’Id-state speaking one 'M>ininon tongue 
carries with it the idea of a world po))ii]ation travelled 
and travelling to an extent quite hetond anythinstour 
native earth has seen. It is now our terrestrial ex- 
perience that whenever economic and politicjil develop- 
ments set a class {rjee to travel, that class at once 
begin# to travfel; in ’England, for example, ab’ove the 
five or six hundred •.pounds'’a year level, it is hanl to 
find anyone who is not'liabitually migratory, who has 
not been frequently, as people say, “abroatl.” In the 
Modem Utopia travel must be in the common texture 
of life. To go into fresh climates and fresh scenery, 
to meet a difiei'ent complexion . of humanity andia 
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•different type of home and food an^ apparatus, to 
mark unfamiliar trees and plants and flowers and 
beeists, to climb mountains, to see the snowy night of 
the North and the blaze of the tropical midday, to 
Tollow greaif rivers, to taste loneliness in desert places, 
to traverse the gloom of tropical forests, and to cross 
the; high seas, will be an essential part of the reward^ 
and adventure of life, even for the commonest people. 

. . . This is a bright and pleasant particular in which 
a modem Utopia must differ again, afid differ diametri- 
cally, from its predecessors. ' 

We may conclude from what has' beeii dQne in 
places upon our earth that the whole Utopian world 
will be open and accessible and as safe for the. wayfarer 
as France or*Englarid is to-day. The ppaee of the world 
will be established for everj and everywhere, except in 
remote and desolate places, there wilf be convenient 
injs. at Jeast as convenient tind trustworthy as those 
of Switzerland to-day; the touring clubs and hotel 
associations that have tariffed that country and France 
so effectually will have had their ■ fine Utopian equiva- 
lents, and the whole worhl will be habituated to the 
coming and going of strahgers. ‘'fhe greater part of 
the’ world will be as secure and cheaply and easily 
accessible to everyone as is Zermatt or Lucerne to a 
Western European of the middle-class at the present 
time. 

On this account alone no places will be so congested 
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as these ^wo are now on earth. With freedom to 
everywhere, with easy access everywhere, with no dread 
of difficulties about language, coinage, custom, or law, 
why should everyone continue to go to just a few 
special places? Such congestions are merely thiP' 
measure of the general inaccessibility and insecurity 
and costliness of contemporary life, an awkward 
•transitory phase in the first beginnings of the travel 
agC'of mankind. . 

No doubt the Utppian will travel in many ways. It 
is unlikely there will be any smoke-disgorging .steam 
railway trajn.s iji Utopia, they are already doomed on 
earth, already threatened with that obsolescence that 
will endear them to the Ruskins of to-morrow, but a 
thin spider’s web of inconspicuous spc'cial routes will 
cover the land of the world, pierce the mountain ma.sse.s 
and tunnel under the .seas. The.se may be double rail- 
ways or monorails or what not — wo are no engineers 
to judge between such devices — but by means .of theM 
the Utopian will travel about the earth from one chief 
point to another at a speed of two or three hundred 
miles qr more an hour. Thatvill abolish the greater 
distance.s. . . . One figures these Jiiain communications 
as something after the manner of corridoP trains, smimth- 
running and roomy, open from end to end, with cars 
in which one may sit and retid, cars in which one may 
take refreshment, cam into which the news of the day 
comes printing itself from the wires be.Hide the track ; 
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el»rs in which one may have privacy apd sleep if .one is 

so disposed, bath-room cars, library cars; a train as 
comfortable as a good club. There will be no distinc- 
tions of class in such a train, because in a civilised 
"Ivorld there would be no offence between one kind 
of man and another, and for the good of the whole 
world such travelling will be as cheap as it can be, 
and well within the reach of any but the almost 
criminally poor. 

Such great traniways as this will -be used when the 
Utopians wish to travel fast and far ; thereby you will 
glide all over the land surface of the«-planet% and feed- 
ing them and distributing from them, innumerable 
minor systems, clean little electric tramways I picture 
them, will spread out over the land in.jfiuer reticula- 
tions, growing! close and dense in the urban regions 
and thinning us the population thins; And running 
besidft these lighter railways, and spreading beyond 
their rafige, will be the smooth minor high roads such 
as this one we now approach, «pon which independent 
vehicles, motor cars, cycles, and what not, will go. I 
doubt if we shall see any horses upon this fine, smooth, 
clean road ; I doubt if there wil) be many horses on 
the high roads of Utopia, and, indeed, if they will use 
draught horses at all upon that planet. Why should 
they ? Where the world gives turf or sand, or along 
special tmets, the horse will perhaps be ridden for 
exercise and pleasure, but that will be all the use for 
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him ; %nd as for {he other beasts of burthen, on the< 
remoter mountain tracks the mule will no doubt still 
be a picturesque survival, in the desert men will still 
find a use for the camel, and the elephant may linger 
to play a part in the pageant of the Eash 13ut the’ 
burthen of the minor traffic, if not the whole of it, 
will certainly be mechanical. Tliis is what we shall 
«?e even while the ’road is still remote, swift and 
shajJely motor-cars going past, cyclists, and in these 
agreeable mountain regions there will also be pedestrians 
upon their way, Cycle tracks will alK)uud in Utopia, 
sometimes following beside the great high roads, hut 
oftener taking their own more agreeable line amidst 
woods and crops and j)astures ; and there will be a rich 
variety of foofpaUis and minor ways. 'I’here will l)c 
many footpaths in Utopia. There will he pleasant ways 
over the scented needles of the mountain pinewoods, 
primrose-strewn tracks amklst the budding llnj;kets of 
tlie lower country, paths running beside rushing .’<t!X‘ani*^**‘ 
paths across the wide spaces of the corn land, and, 
above all, jjaths through the flowery garden spaces 
amidst*which tHe houses in the'*towns will stiiiid. And 
everywhere about thcvworld, on road and path, by sea 
and land, the haj)py holiday Utoj)iaus w’lll go. • 

The popidation of Utopia will l)e a migratory 
population beyond any earthly precedent, not simply 
a travelling population, but migintory. The old 
Utopias were all localised, as localised as a parish 
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councillor ; but it is manifest that nowadays even quite 
ordinary people live over areas that woUld have made 
a kingdom in those former days, would have filled the 
Athenian of the Imws with incredulous astonishment. 
Except foi; the habits of the very rich during the 
Roman Empire^ there was never the slightest precedent 
for this modern detachment from place. It is nothing 
to us that we go eighty or ninety miles from home td 
place of business, or take an hour’s spin of fifty miles 
to our week-end golf; every sumcier it has become a 
fixed custom to travel wide and far. '^Oiily the clumsi- 
ness of cominunictitions limit us noWj^and evjjry facilita- 
tion of hicomotion widens not only our potential, but 
our habitual range. Not only this, but we change our 
habitations .with a gi’owing frequency and facility ; to 
Sir Thomas ^More we should seem a breed of nomads. 
That old fixity was of necessity and cot of choice, it 
was a in^re phase in the development of civilisation, a 
o£ rooting man learnt for a time from his new- 
found friends, the corn and tjjc vine and the hearth; 
the untamed spirit of the young lias' turned for ever to 
wandeting and the scaT The soul of man has never 
yet in any land been willingly adscript to the glebe. 
Even Mr. Refioc, who preaches the happiness of a 
peasant proprietary, is so much wiser than his thoughts 
that he sails about the seas in a little yacht or 
goes afoot from Belgium to Rome. We are winning 
our freedom again once more, a freedom renewed and 
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enlarged, and there is now neither necessity nor advan^ 
tage in a perhianent life servitude to this place or that. 
Men may settle down in our Modern Utopia for love 
and the family at last, but first and most abundantly 
they will see the world. 

And with this loosening of the fetters of locality 
from the feet of men, necesstirily there will bo all 
^orts of fresh distributions of the factore of life. On 
oup own poor haphazard earth, wherever men work, 
wherever there are , things to be grown, minerals to 
be won, pow^r to be. used, there, regardless of all the 
joys and <^cencies of life, the households needs must 
cluster. But in Utopia there will be wide stretches of 
cheerless or unhealthy or toilsome or dangerous land 
with never a household ; there will In* regions of 'mining 
and smelting, black with the smoke furnaces and 
gashed and deiiplated by mines, with a sort of weird 
inhospitable grandeur of industrial desol/itioi\^jin,d.,the 
men will come thither and work for a spell and return 
to civilisation again, wa^^ing and changing their attire 
in the swift gliding train. And by way of com{K>r)sa- 
tion tl^re will be beautiful regibns of the earth specially 
set apart and favoured for children ; in them the pre- 
sence of children will rendt taxation, while in other less 
wholesome places the presence of children will lie taxed; 
the lower passes and fore hills of these very Alps, for 
example, will be populous with homes, serving the vast 
arable levels of Upper Italy. 
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So we shall see, as we come down by our little lake 
in the lap of Lucendro, and even before 'we rea^ the 
road, the first scatt&ed chalets and households in 
which these migrant people live, the upper summer 
liomes. With the coming of summer, as the snows on 
the high Alps recede, a tide of households and schools, 
teachers and doctors, and all such attendant services 
will flow up the mountain masses, ond ebb again when» 
the September snows return. It . is essential to .the 
modern ideal of life that the period of education and 
growth should be prolonged to^ as late,. a period as 
possible and puberty coiTespondingly retarc^ed, and by 
wise regulation the statesmen of Utopia will constantly 
adjust and readjust regulations and taxation to 
diminitfli the. proportion of children reai’ed in hot and 
stimulating conditions. These high mountains will, in 
tlie bright sweet summer, be populous with youth. 
Even up towards this high place where the snow is 
scarce gone until July, these households will extend, 
and below, the whole long valley of Urseren will be a 
scattered summer town. 

Onfe figures one of the more 'urban highways, one 
of those along which the light railways of the second 
order run, such as that in the valley of Urseren, into 
which we should presently come. I figure it as one 
would see it at night, a band a hundred yards perhaps 
in width, the footpath on either side shaded with high 
trees and lit softly with orange glowlights ; while down 
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the cent?fe the tramway of the road will go, with somc^^ 
times *a nocturnal tram-car gliding, lit and gay but 
almost noiselessly, past. Lantel-n-lit cyclists will flit 
along the track like fireflies, and ever and again some 
humming motor-car will hurry by, to qr from the 
Khoneland or the Rhineland or Switzerland or Italy. 
Away on either side the lights of the little country 
•homes up the mountain slopes will glow. 

.1 figure it at niglit, because so it is we should see 
it first. , , 

We shoujd' chine out from our mountain valley into 
the minor road, that runs down the lonely rock wilder- 
ness of the San Gotthard Pass, we should de^!t*end that 
nine miles of winding roulo, and so arrive towards 
twilight ’ among thf clustering homes .and ^ipland 
unenclosed gartfens of Rt.'al[> and IIos{)cnlhal and 
Andermatt. IJptween *llealp and .Andermatt, and 
down the Schoellcnen go^ge, the gaeater road would 
run. By the time we reached it, we should hTTn't’fid 
way of understanding our adventure a little l)clter. 
We should know* already, when we saw those two 
farailiaj: clusters of chalets aAd hotels replaced by a 
great dispei*sed* niuiytude qf houses — we should see 
their window lights, but iittlc else — tliJtt we wen; t]ie 
victims of some strange transition in space or time, and 
we should comt? down by dimly-seen buildings into the 
part that would answer to lIos()entbal, wondering and 
perhaps a little afraid. We should come out into thi^ 
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great main roadway — this roadway^ like an urban 
avenue— and look up it and down, hesitating whether 
to go along the valley Tfurka-ward, or down by Ander- 
matt through the gorge that leads to Goschenen. . , . 

People would pass us in the twilight, and then more 
people; we sho&ld see they walked well and wore a 
graceful, unfamiliar dress, but more we should not 
distinguish, 

“ Good-night ! ” they would say to us in clear, fine 
voices. Their dim faces would turn with a passing 
scrutiny towards us. 

We should answer out of our perpJexitt : “ Good- 
night ! ”-i-for by the conventions established in the 
beginning of this book, we are given the freedom of 
their tflngue. 


§ ^ 

Were this n story, I should tell at length how much 
we were helped by the good fortune of picking up a 
Utopian coin of gold, how at last we adventured into 
the Utopian inn and fofiid it all marvellously easy. 
You see us the shyest and most watchful of guests ; 
but of the food they put before us and the furnishings 
of the house, and all our entertainment, it will be 
better to speak later. We are in a migratory world, 
we know, one greatly accustomed to foreigners; our 
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mountain clotheS are not sti’ange enough to attracf 
acute attention, though ill-madctaiul shabby, no doubt, 
by Utopian standards; we are dealt with as we might 
best wish to be dealt with, that is to say as rathe’’ . • 
untidy, inconspicuous men. ^^"e loo^ about us and 
watch for hints and examples, and, indeed, get through 
with the thing. And after our (jueer, yet not un- 
pleasant, dinner, in which we remark no meat figures, 
we go out of the house for a breath of air and for (juiet 
counsel one witjr* another, and there it is we discover 
those strange constellations ovcrh(*ful. It comes to us 
then, cleai*and fifll, that our imagination h\>s realised 
itself; we dismiss quite finally a Kip-\'nn-)Vinkle fancy 
we have entertained, all tlu' unfamiliarities ,of our 
descent from’tlte mountain pass gather Jtogether info 
one fulness of convicti<in, and we know, we know, we 
are in Utopia. * 

f * 

We wander under the trees by the luTlitW* load 
watching the dim |)asscrs-by afi though tli(‘y were the 
phantoms of a dri’am. ’‘We say little to one another. 
We turn aside into*a little pathway and (*ouie to a 
bridge over tho turbulent Reiiss, hurrying down towards 
the Devil’s Bridge iif th^ below. ^ Far away over 
the Furka ridge a pallid glow preludes the rising of Ihe 
moon. , 

Two lovers pass us whispering, and we follow them 
with our eyes. This Utopia lias cirbiinly preserved 
the fundamental freedom, to love. And then a swee*!:- 
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voiced bell from somewhere high up'tow^rds Oberalp 
chimes two-and-twenty times. 

I break the silence. “ That might mean ten o’clock,” 
say. 

My companion leans upon the bridge and looks 
down into the dim river below. I become aware of 
the keen edge of the moon like a needle of incandescent^ 
silver creeping over the crest, and suddenly the river 
is alive with flashes. 

He speaks, and astonishes me wHh the hidden 
course his thoughts have taken. 

“ We .two were boy and girl lovers like that,” he 
says, and jerks a head at the receding Utopians. “ I 
loved her first, and I do not think I have ever thought 
of loving anyone but her.” 

It is a curiously human thing, and, upon my 
honoui’, not one I had designed, that when at last I 
stand HI the twilight in the midst of a Utopian town- 
ship, when my whole being should be taken up with 
speculative wonclei-, this man should ke standing by my 
side, and lugging my i\ttention persistently towards 
himself, towards his limited futile self. This thing 
perpetually happens to me, tl\j,s intrusion of something 
small and irrelevant and alive, upon my great impres- 
sions. The time I first saw the Majterhom, that 
Queen among the Alpine summits, I was distracted 
beyond appreciation by the tale of a man who could 
not eat sardines — always sardines did this with him 
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and that ; and my first wanderings along the browf» 
streets of Pompeii, an experierye I had anticipated 
with a strange intensity, was sliot with the most 
stupidly intelligent discourse on vehicular tariffs in the 
chief capitals of Europe that it is possible* to imagine. 
And now this man, on my first night in Utopia, talks 
^and talks and talks of his poor little love affair. 

It shapes itself as the most trite and feeble of 
tragedies, one of tlibse stories of effortless submission 
to chance and ejaStflm in which Mr, Hardy or George 
Gissing mj^t have •found a theme. I do but half 
listen at fiftt — watching the black figures in the moon- 
lit roadway pacing to and fro. Vet — I cat)not trace 
how he conveys the subtle conviction to my mind — the 
woman he lovtsis bdautiful. 

They were boy and, girl together, ‘and afterwards 
they met agaifl as fellow students in a world of 
comfortable discretions, lie seems fo liavi; t'Jian the 
decorums of life with a confiding good faith, to have 
been shy and innpeent "in a suppressed sort of way, 
and of a mental typtf not mn|je for worldly successes ; 
but he* must have dreamt about her and lo^ed her well 
enough. How she flit for Inin I could^ never gather; 
it seemed to be all of that flesldcss friendliness iifto 
which we train our girls. Then abruptly happenal 
stresses. The man who lajcame her husband ap- 
peared, with a very evident passion. He was a year 
or so older than either of them, and he had the habtt 
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<lnd quality of achieving his ends ^ he was ajready 
successful, and with the promise of wealth, and I, at 
least, perceived, from my botanist’s phrasing, that his 

desire was for her beauty. 

» 

As my botanist talked I seemed to see the whole 
little drama, rafher clearer than his words gave it me, 
the actors all absurdly in Hampstead middle-class 
raiment, meetings of a Sunday after church (the men 
in silk hats, frock coats, and tightly-rolled umbrellas), 
rare excursions into evening dr0’>s; the decorously 
vulgar fiction read in their homos, its ambling senti- 
mentalities of thought, the amiably* worldl^ mothers, 
the respectable fathers, the aunts, the “ people ” — his 
“ people ” and her “ people ” — the piano music and 
the song, and in this setting our frieml, quite clever ” 
at botany ahd<.“ going in’* for it “as a profession,” 
and the girl, gratuitously beautiful ; SO I figured the 
arranggdjand orderly envirorfmcnt into which this claw 
of an elemental force had thrust itself to grip. 

The stranger who had com* in got what he wanted; 
the girl considei’cd that she tlvought she had never 
loved tlie botanist, had liad only friendship for ’him — 
though little she knew df the meaning of those fine 
woixls — they parted a little incoherently and in tears, 
and it had not occurred to the young man to imagine 
she was not going off to conventional life in some other 
of the endless Frognals he imagined as the cellular 
tksue of the world. 
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But; she wasn’U 

He had kept her photograph and her memory 
sweet, and if ever he had strayed from the severest 
constancy, it seemed only in the end to strengthen 
with the stuff of experience, to enhance by comparative 
disappointment his imagination of wliat she niight 
have meant to him. . . . Then eight years afterwards 
^liey met again. 

By the time he gets to this part of his story we 
have, at my initiatiw, left the bridge and are walking 
towards the Htopian guest hotise. The Utopian guest 
house ! Has voice ris(‘s and falls, and .sometimes 
he holds my arm. My attention comes and goes. 
“Good-night,” two sweet-voiced Utopians cry to us in 
their universal, tpngiK*, and I answer them “tfood- 
night.” • . • 

“ You see,” 410 persists, “ I saw her only a week 
ago. It was in Lucerne, \ehile I was* waiting .for you 
to come on- from Kngland. I tjdked to her ttiree or 
four times altogether. And her face — the change in 
her! I can’t get it put of my head — night or day. 
The mit^crabie w'aste ol" her. . . 

Before us, through the pine stems, shine the 
lights of our Utopian inn.* * • 

He talks vaguely of ill-usage. “The husband is 
vain, boastful, *dishone.st to the very confines of llie 
law, and a dnmkard. There are scenes and insults ” 

“ She told you ? ” 
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“ Not much, but someone else did. He brings other 
women almost into ]^er presence to spite her.” 

“ And it’s going on ? ” I interrupt. 

“ Yes. Nozo." 

“ Need* it go on ? ” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ I^dy in trouble,” I say. “ Knight at hand. Wlij- 
not stop this dismal grizzling and carry her off?” 
( You figure the heroic szecep of the arm that belongs to 
the Yoke.) I positively forget fof’tne^ moment that wc 
are in Utopia at all. ' . " 

“You mean?” 

“ Take her away from him ! What's all this emotion 
of yours worth if it isn’t equal to that ! ” 

Positively he seems aghast at’nic. • 

“ Do you mean elope with.her?” 

“ It seems a most suitable case.” ' 

If'"’ a space he is silent' and we go on through the 
trees. 'A Utopian tram-car passes and I sec his face, 
poor, bitted wretcli ! looking ' pinched and scared in its 
trailing glow of light. ' 

“That’s all very well in a novel,” -he says. “But 
how could I go back to m^^ laboratory, mixed cla.sscs 
with young ladies, you know, after a thing like that ? 
How could we live and whei’e could we live? We 
might have a house in London, but who'would call 
upon us ? . . . Besides, you don’t know her. She is 
not the sort of woman. . . . Don’t think I’m timid or 
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> conventional. Doi/t think I don’t feel. . . . Feel ! 
loH don't know what it is to fe^l in a case of this 
sort. . • • 

He halts and then flies out viciously : “ Ugh ! 
There are times when 1 could strangle hiiA with my 
hands.” 

Which is nonsense. 

He flings out his lean botanising hands in an 
impotent gesture. * 

“My dear Map?’* I say, and say no more. 

For a mqnTent I forget we are in Utopia altogether. 


§ 5 

Ijct us come back to, Utopia. We tvere speaking 
of travel. 

Besides roadways and railways an*! ti’aniwry;, for 
those who go to and fro in tlie earth tlu* MiKlem 
Utopians will have yery nfany other ways of travt-lling. 
There will be rivers, for example, with a vast variety of 
boats; canals with (Jivei’se sorts of haulage; there will 
be lakes and lagoons ;*and^ whin one conies at last to 
the borders of the land, the pleasure craft will he there', 
coming and goii\g,and the swift great passenger vessels, 
very big and steady, doing thirty knots an hour or 
more, will trace long wakes as they go dwindling out 
athwart the restless vastness of the sea. 
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They will be just beginning to •fly in Utopia. We . 
owe much to M. pantos Dumont; the world is im- 
measurably more disposed to believe this wonder is 
coming, and coming nearly, than it was five years ago. 
But unless we are to suppose Utopian scientific know- 
ledge far in advance of ours— and though that supposi- 
tion was not proscribed in our initial undertaking, jt 
would be inconvenient for us and not quite in the vein 
of the rest of our premises — th^y, too, will only fee in 
the same experimental stage as Olil-selves. In Utopia, 
however, they will conduct research by the army corps 
while we conduct it— we don’t conduct it?! We let it 
happen. Fools make researches and wise men exploit 
theni — that is our earthly way of dealing with the 
question, and we thank Hetfven ■ fer an a.ssumed 
abundance ov financially impotent and sufficiently 
ingenious fools. ' 

1*1 Utopia, a great multitude of selected men, chosen 
volunteers, will be collaborating upon this new step in 
man’s struggle with the elements.^ Bacon’s visionary 
House of Salomon * will be a thinsr realised, and it will 
be humming with this business. Every university in 
the world will be urgeiftly worksng for priority in this 
aspect of the problem or that. Rej^rts of experiments, 
os full and as prompt ns the telegraphic reports of 
cricket in our more sportive atmosphere, will go about 
the world. All this will be passing, as it were, behind 
• In The New AUantU* 
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the act dr^p of ouj first experience, behind this first 
picture of the urbanised Ui’seren valley. The literature 
of the subject will be growing and developing with the 
easy swiftness of an eagle's swoop as we come down the 
hillside ; unseen in that twilight, unthought, of by us 
until this moment, a thousand men at a thousand glow- 
ing desks, a busy specialist press, will be perpetually 
sifting, criticising, condensing, and clearing the gi'ound 
for further speculation* Those who are concernetl with 
the problems of pivtljic locomotion will be following 
these aeronautic ihvestjgations with a keen and enter- 
prising intei^t, an^ so will the physiologist and the 
sociologist. That Utopian research will, I say,' go like 
an eagle's swoop in comparison with the blind-man's 
fumbling of our terre^rial way. Even befm-e ouf own 
brief Utopian journey is outj we may g(*J; glimpse of 
the swift ripening of all 'this activity that will lx: in 
progress at our conjing. To-morrow,* perhaps, or in a 
day or so, some silent, distant thing will come gliding 
into view over the mounijpins, will turn and soar and 
pass again beyond dur astonished sight. . . . 


§'6 

But my frieitd and his great trouble turn my mind 
from these questions of locomotion and the freedoms 
that cluster about them. In spite of myself I findt 
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myself framing his case. He is a lover, th/ most con- 
ventional of Anglican lovers, with a 'heart diat has 
had its training, I should think, in the clean but limited 
schoolroom of Mrs. Henry Wood. . . . 

In Utopia I think they will fly with stronger 
pinions, it will not be in the superBcialities of life 
merely that movement will be wide and free, they will 
mount higher and swoop more steeply than he in His 
cage can believe. What will ..their range be, -their 
prohibitions ? what jars to our preconceptions will he 
and I receive here ? ^ . 

My mind flows with the free, thin, flow that it has 
at the ^nd of an eventful day, and as we walk along in 
silence towards our inn I rove from issue to issue, I 
find inyselC ranging amidst the .fundamental things of 
the individual life and all the perplexity of desires and 
passions. I turn my questionings to, the most difficult 
of all sets of co:npromises, those mitigations of spon- 
taneous freedom that constitute the marriage laws, 
the mystery of balancing justice against the good of 
the future, amidst these violent and elusive passions. 
Whei'e falls the balance of freedoms here ? I pass for a 
time from Utopianising, altogether, to ask the question 
that, after all, Schopenhaaer failed completely to 
answer, why sometimes in the case of hurtful, pointless, 
and destructive things we want so vehemently. . . . 

I come back from this unavailing glance into the 
deeps to tne general question of freedoms in this new 
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relation. \ find myself far adrift from the case of the 
Frognallbotanist, and asking how far a modern Utopia 
will deal with personal morals. * 

As Plato demonstrated long ago, the principles of 
the relation of State control to personal morals may be 
best discussed in the case of intoxication, the most 
isolated and least complicated of all this gi'oiip of 
pfbblems. But Plato's treatment of this issue as a 
question of who may os may not have the use of wine, 
though suitable enoygh in considering a small State in 
which everybodiy ifras the effectual inspector of every- 
body, is enti^ly .beside the mark under modem con- 
ditions, in which we are to have an extraordinarily 
higher standard of individual privacy and an ampli- 
tude and quantity of .migration inconceivable td the 
Academic imagination. We. may accept. hk principle 
and put this particular ffeedom (of the use of wine) 
V, among the distinctive privileges of maturity, and still 
find all that a modern would think of <us the Drink 
Question untouched. ^ 

That question id Utopia will differ perhaps in the 
proportion of its /actors, but in no other respect, ‘from 
what it is upon earth. The sqmc desirable ends will 
* be sought, the maintenance of public order and decency^ 
the reduction of inducements to form this bad and 
wasteful habit t« their lowest possible minimum, and 
the complete protection of the immature. But the 
modem Utopians, having systematised their sociology, 
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will have given some attention t(j the psychology of 
minor officials, a matter altogether too much neglected 
by the social reformer on earth. They will not put 
into the hands of a common policeman powers direct 
and indirect that would be dangerous to the public in 
the hands of a judge. And they will have avoided the 
immeasurable error of making their control of the 
drink traffic a source of public revenue. Privacies 
they will not invade, but they w^ll certainly restrict the 
public consumption of intoxicants, to specified licensed 
places and the sale of them to unlnist^kable adults, 
and they will make the temptation 'of 'the young a 
grave offence. In so migratory a population as the 
Modern Utopian, the licensing of inns and bars would 
be under the same control as the railways and high 
roads. Inns exist for the stranger and not for the 
locality, and we shall meet with noth,jng there to corre- 
spond with our,, terrestrial, absurdity of Local Option. 

Tfee Utopians will certainly control this trade, and 
as certainly punish personal excesses. Public drunken- 
ness (as distinguished from the mere elation that 
follows a generous but controlf«d usq of winc^ will be 
an offence against pubjic decency, and will be dealt 
with in some very drastic manner. It will, of course, 
be an aggravation of, and not an excuse for, crime. 

But I doubt whether the State wilk go beyond that. 
Whether an adult shall use wine or beer or spirits, or 
not, seems to me entirely a matter for his doctor and 
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his owp private oonscience. I doubt if we explorers*^ 
shall meet an/ drunken men, and J doubt not we shall 
meet many who have never availed themselves of their 
adult freedom in this respect. The conditions of 
physical happiness will be better understood* in Utopia, 
it will be worth while to be well there, and the intelli- 
gent citizen will watch himself closely. Half and 
more of the drunkenness of earth is an attempt to 
lighten dull days and hopelessly sordid and disagree- 
able lives, and in* Utopia they do not suffer these 
things. Assi*r^ly Utopia will be temperate, not only 
drinking, b^it eating with the soundest discretion. 
Yet I do not think wine and good ale will be aftogether 
wanting there, nor good, mellow whisky, nor, upon 
occasion, the w^fgaging various liqueur. * I do not 
think so. My botanist, wh6 abstains altogether, is of 
another opinion. » We differ here and leave the question 
to the earnest reader. I have the utmost respect for 
all Teetotalers, Prohibitionists, and Haters and’ Pei-se- 
cutors of Inn-keepers, th-iir energy of reform awakens 
responsive notes in me, and to their species I lo6k 
for a lafge part 'of the urgent repair of our eartli ; yet 
for all that 

Hiere is Burgundy, tor example, a bottle of soft 
and kindly Bur^ndy, taken to make a sunshine on 
one’s lunch when four strenuous hours of toil have left 
one <») the further side of appetite. Or ale, a foaming 
tankard of ale, ten miles of sturdy tramping in tht 
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(isleet and slush as a prelude, and th§n good bread and 
good butter and a ripe hollow Stilton and celery and 
ale — ale with a certain quantitative freedom. Or, 
again, where is the sin in a glass of tawny port three 
or four times, or it may be five, a year, when the 
walnuts come round in their season ? If you drink no 
port, then what are walnuts for ? Such things I hold 
for the reward of vast intervals of abstinence ; thef 
justify your wide, immaculate margin, which is else a 
mere unmeaning blankness on the. page of palate God 
has given you ! I write of thfse thirtgr as a fleshly 
man, confessedly and knowingly fleshly, an^ more than 
usually aware of my liability to err ; I know myself for 
a gross creature more given to sedentary world-mending 
than to brisk activities, and not one-^,eijth as active as 
the dullest newspaper boy in London. Yet still I have 
my uses, uses that vanish in monotony, and still I must 
ask why should ' we bury the talent of these bright 
sensatibus altogether Under no circumstances can 
I think of my Utopians maiiVnining their fine order of 
life on ginger ale and lemonade and the ale that is 
Kops’* Those terrible ^’emperance Drinks, solutions of 
qualified sugar mixed v\<eth vast volumes of gas, as, for 
example, soda, seltzer, lemdhade, and fire-extincteurs 
hand grenades — minerals^ they call such stuflT in England 
— fill a man with wind and self-righteousness. Indeed 
they do ! Coflec destroys brain and kidney, a fact 
now universally recognised and advertised throughout 
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Amerifia ; and tea^ except for a kind of green tea best'* 
used with discretion in punch, ts.ns the entrails and 
turns honest stomachs into leather bags. Rather would 
I be MetchnikoflPed • at once and have a clean, good 
stomach of German silver. No ! If we are to have no 
ale in Utopia, give me the one clean temperance drink 
Uiat is worthy to set beside wine, and tliat is simple 
water. Best it is when not quite pure and with a trace 
of organic matter, foi^ then it tastes and sparkles. . . . 
My botanist ^yo^^^d still argue. 

Thank Hea,ven this is my book, and that the 
ultimate decision rasts with me. It is open to him to 
write his own Utopia and arrange that everybody shall 
do nothing except by the consent of the savants pf the 
Republic, either dn his eating, drinking, ’dressing oi' 
lodging, even as Cabet pyojjosed. It is bpen to him to 
try a News Jrom* Noichci'C Utopia with the wine left. 

^ out. I have my short way with liim liere quite effectu- 
ally. I turn in the entrance of our inn to tlic civil but 
by no means obsequious landlord, and with a careful 
ambiguity of manner-;‘for the tjiing may lie consplcred 
an outrage, and 1 try to make it j)ossiblc the idea is a 
jest — put my test denAnd. . . ^ 

“ You see, my dear Teetotaler ? — he sots lK*fore me 
tray and glass §nd . . .” Here follows the necessary 
experiment and a deep sigh, ... “ Yes, a bottle of 
quite excellent light beer ! So there are also cakes and 
See TAe Nature of Man, by Profestor Elic MotchDikulT. 
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•*ale in Utopia ! Let us in this saneriand more b^utiful 
world drink perditiQn to all earthly e^d^ses. Let us 
drink more particularly to the coming of the day when 
men beyond there will learn to distinguish between 
qualitative'and quantitative questions, to temper good 
intentions with good intelligence, and righteousness 
with wisdom. One of the darkest evils of our world is 
surely the unteachable wildness of the Good.” 


§7 

So presently to bed and to sleep, but not at once to 
sleep. At first my brain, like a dog in unfamiliar 
quarters, nrust turn itself round for a. time or so before 
it lies down'. This strange mystery of a world of which 
I have seen so little as yet — a mountain slope, a twilit 
road, a traffic of ambiguous vehicles and dim shapes, ^ 
the Window lights pf many homes — fills me with 
curiosities. Figures and inMdents come and go, the 
people we have passed, our landlord, quietly attentive 
and yet, I feel, with the keenest curiosity peepltag from 
his eyes, the unfamiliai^' forms the house parts and 
fomishings, the unfamiliar courses of the meal. Out- 
side this little bedroom is a world, a whole iinimagined 
world. A thousand million things lie outside in the 
darkness beyond this lit inn of oui-s, unthought-of 
'possibilities, overlooked considerations, surprises, 
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riddles, inoommenaurables, a whole monstrous intricate’# 
universe of consequences that I have to do my best 
to unravel. I attempt impossible recapitulations and 
mingle the weird quality of dream stuff with my 
thoughts. 

Athwart all this tumult of my memory goes this 
queer figure of my unanticipated companion, so ob- 
iiessed by himself and his own egotistical love that this 
sudden change to anbther world seems only a change 
of scene for his, ghftwing, uninvigorating passion. It 
occurs to mf ^lijit she’also must have an equivalent in 
Utopia, andnheh that idea and all ideas grow thin and 
vague, 8Uid are dissolved at last in the rising tide of 
sleep 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD 

Utopian Economics 

§1 

These modern Utopians with th^ \iniversally diffused 
good manners, the universal educatioi],' the fine free- 
doms we shall ascribe to them, their world cinity, world 
language, world-wide travellings, world-wide freedom 
of sale and purchase, will remain mere dreamstuff, 
incredible even by twilight, iintif wee have shown that 
at that level the community will still sustain itself. 
At any rate, the common liberty of the Utopians will 
not embrace the common liberty to be unserviceable, 
the most perfect economy of organisation still leaves 
the fact untouched that all older anjl security in a State 
rests on the certainty of getting*work done. How will 
the work of this planet be done ? What will be the 
economics of a modern Utopia ? ♦ 

• No>v in the first place, a state so vast and complex 
as this world Utopia, and with so migratory a people, 
will need some handy symbol to check the distribution 
of services and commodities. Almost certainly they 
will need to have money. They will have money, and 
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it is not* inconceivable that, for all his sorrowful 
• .... ^ 
thoughts, our 'botanist, with his trained observation, 

his habit of looking at little things upon the ground, 

would be the one to see and pick up the coin that has 

fallen from some wayfarer’s pocket. (This, Jn our first 

hour or so before we reach the inn ih the Urseren 

Thai.) You figure us upon the high Gotthard road, 

^eads together over the little disk that contrives to tell 

us So much of this strange world. 

It is, I imagincf «of gold, and it will be a convenient 
accident if ft' is sufficient to make us solvent for a 
day or so,« until *ve are a little more informed of 
the economic system into which we have come. It is, 
moreover, of a fair round size, and the inscription 
declares it oqe *Lion, equal to “ twaiialy ” *bronze 
Crosses. Unless the ratio *of metals is A'ry dificrent 
here, this latter*must be a token coin, and therefore 
legal tender for but a suulll amount.* (That would be 
pain and pleasure to Mr. \VoixJsworth DonistHorpe if 
he were to chance to j(|in us, for once he planned a 
Utopian coinage,* and the words I.ion and ('ross are 
his. Ifut a token coinage andT “ legal tender ” he can- 
not abide. They ninke hin\ argue.) And being in 
Utopia, that unfamiliar ‘^waindy ” suggests at once we 
have come upon that most Utopian of all things, a 
duodecimal system of counting. 

My author's privilege of details .serves me here. 

* A 8]/$tem o/MM$ure$, I^WonUwoHh Donbtborpc. 
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^.This Lion is distinctly a beautifi}! coin, admirably 
made, with its value in fine, clear letters circling the 
obverse side, and a head thereon— of Newton, as I live ! 
One detects American influence here. Each year, as 
we shall find, each denomination of coins celebrates a 
centenary. The reverse shows the universal goddess of 
the Utopian coinage — ^Peace, as a beautiful woman, 
reading with a child out of a great book, and behiudT 
them are stars, and an hour-glass, halfway run. Very 
human these Utopians, after all, and. not by any means 
above the obvious in their symbo^sm ! 

So for the first time we learn, de'6nijljply of the 
World State, and we get our fii*st clear hint, too, that 
there is an end to Kings. But our coin raises other 
issues &lso. *It would seem that*th^§ ytopia has no 
simple comnftinity of goods^, that there is, at any mte, 
a restriction upon what one may take, a need for evi- 
dences of equivaleiit value, a limitation to human credit. 

It dates — so much of this present Utopia of ours 
dates. Those former Utopias were bitterly against 
gold. You will recall the undigpified use Sir Thomas 
More v^ould have us piit it to, and how there was no 
money at all in the Republic of Plato, and in that 
later community for which h^ wrote his Laws an iron 
coinage of austere appearance and doubtful efficacy. 
... It may be these great gentlemen were a little 
hasty with a complicated difficulty, and not a little 
unjust to a highly respectable element. 
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Gold is* abused and made into vessels of dishonour, , 
and abolished from ideal society as ^though it were the 
cause instead of the instrument of human baseness ; 
but, indeed, there is nothing bad in gold. Making 
gold into vessels of dishonour and banishing it from 
the State is punishing the hatchet for the murderer’s 
crime. Money, did you but use it right, is a good 
tiling in life, a necessary thing in civilised human Jife, 
as complicated, indeedf for its pui’poses, but as natural 
a growth os the boues in a man's wrist, and I do not 
see how one «can* imagine anything at all worthy of 
being called*^ civilisation without it. It is the water 
of the body social, it distributes and receives, and 
renders growth and assimilation and movement and 
recovery possibje.. It •is the reconciliation* of htiman 
interdependence with liberty.* What otheif device will 
give a man so great a freedom with so strong an 
inducement to effort ? TI» economic history of the 
world, where it is not the history of the theory of 
property, is very largely yie record of the abuse, not 
so much of money as ^f credit devices to supplement 
money, %o amplify tHe scope bf this most precious 
invention; and no d^yice of l^gibour credits* or free 
demand of commodities ffbm a central store t or the 
like has ever been suggested that does not give ten 
thousand times* more scope for that inlierent moral 
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dross in man that must be reckoned with in my sane 
Utopia we may design and plan. . . t*Heaven knows 
where progress may not end, but at any rate this 
developing State, into which we two men have fallen, 
this Twentieth Century Utopia, has still not passed 
beyond monej? and the use of coins. 


§2 

Now if this Utopian world is to be ih some degree 
parallel to contemporary thought,* if muct have been 
concerned, it may be still concerned, with many un- 
settled problems of currency, and with the problems 
that centre' about a standard of valuv. (Gold is perhaps 
of all material substances the best adapted to the 
monetary purpose, but even at thafi: best it falls far 
shoif of an ima|^nable ide&l. It undergoes spasmodic 
and irregular cheapening through new discoveries of 
gold, and at any time it nrny undergo very extensive 
and sudden and disastrous depreciation through the 
discoWy of some way of transmuting less valuable 
elements. The liability to such depreciations intro- 
duces an undesirable speculative element into the 
relations of debtor and creditor. When, on the one 
hand, there is for a time a check in the increase of the 
available stores of gold,^r an increase in the energy 
«pplied to social purpose»or a checking of the public 
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security^ that would*impede the £ree exchange of credit 
and necessitate 'a more frequent production of gold in 
evidence* then there comes an undue appreciation of 
money as against the general commodities of life* and 
an automatic impoverishment of the citizens <in general 
as against the creditor class. The common people are 
mortgaged into the bondage of debt. And on the 
other hsmd an unexpected spate of gold production, 
the discovery of a single nugget as big as St. Paul's, 
let us say — a quite«<possible thing — would result in a 
sort of jail delivery of debtors and a financial earth- 
quake. 

It has been suggested by an ingenious thinher tliat 
it is possible to use as a standard of monetary value no 
substance wbat^vef* but instead, force, and* that* value 
might be measured in units* of energy. • An excellent 
development this/^n theory* at any rate, of the general 
idea of the modem State sa kinetic and not static ; it 
throws the old idea of the social order and the new 
into the sharpest antithesis. The old order is presented 
as a system of institutions and classes ruled by men of 
substan^ ; the new, ot enterprilbs and interests fed by 
men of power. 

Now I glance at this dtatier in the most incidental 
manner, as a man may skim through a specialist's 
exposition in a popular magazine. You must figure 
me, therefore* finding from a^ual periodical paper in 
our inn* with a certain surprip at not having anticipated 
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as much, the Utopian self of that same ingenious 
person quite conspicuously a leader of thought, and 
engaged in organising the discussion of the currency 
changes Utopia has under consideration. The article, 
as it presents itself to me, contains a complete and 
lucid, though'occasionally rather technical, explanation 
of his newest proposals. They have been published, 
it seems, for general criticism, and one gathers that fn 
the modem Utopia the administration presents* the 
most elaborately detailed schemes of any proposed 
alteration in law or custom, some tinfe before any 
measure is taken to carry it into effect, the possi* 
bilities *of every detail are acutely criticised, flaws 
anticipated, side issues raised, and the whole minutely 
tested and 'fined down by a planetfui of critics, before 
the actual process of legislhtion begins. 

The explanation of these proposals involves an 
anticipatory glaAce at th# local administration of a 
Modefh Utopia. To anyone who has watched the 
development of technical science during the last decade 
or so, there will be no shock in the idea that a general 
consolidation of a great number of common public 
services over ai'eas of considerable size is now not only 
practicable, but very desiralfie. In a little while heat- 
ing and lighting and the supply of power for domestic 
and industrial purposes and for urban and inter-urban 
communications will all be managed electrically from 
common generating statiom. And the trend of political 
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and social speculation points decidedly to the conclusion , 

that so soon as ot passes out of the experimental stage, 
the supply of electrical energy, just like drainage and 
the supply of water, will fall to the local authority. 
Moreover, the local authority will be tho universal 
landowner. Upon that point so extreme an indi> 
vidualist as Herbert Spencer was in agreement with 
tfie Socialist. In Utopia we conclude that, whatever 
other types of property may exist, all natural sources 
of force, and indecd*4ill strictly natural products, coal, 
water power, Muidf the, like, are inalienably vested in 
the local a^jthotitiss (which, in order to secure the 
maximum of convenience and administrative efRciency, 
will probably control areas as large sometimes as half 
England), they ,wiy generate electricity by wviter ^wer, 
by combustion, by wind or tide or xshtftever other 
natural force is available, and this electricity will be 
devoted, some of it to tlse authority's lighting and 
other public works, some of it, as a subsidy, <0 the 
World-State authority which controls the high roads, 
the great railways, tlye inns and other apparatus of 
world Communication* and th<f rest will pass bn to 
private individuals or, to distributing companies at a 
uniform fixed rate for pitvate lighting and heating, 
for machinery and industrial applications of all sorts. 
Such an arrangement of affairs will necessarily involve 
a vast amount of book-keening between the various 
authorities, the World-St^ government and th«w 
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customers, and this book-keeping will natuHuly^be done 
most conveniently ip units of physical ^ergy. 

It is not incredible that the assessment of the 
various local administrations for the central world 
government would be already calculated upon the 
estimated tolal of energy, periodically available in 
each locality, and booked and spoken of in these 
physical units. Accounts between central and local 
governments could be kept in these terms. Morebver, 
one may imagine Utopian locah authorities makinff 
contracts in which payment vould be' no longer in 
coinage upon the gold basis, but in hoteo> good for so 
many tfiousands or millions of units of energy at one 
or other of the generating stations. 

^fow the problems of economic theory will have 
undergone *air enormous*' clarification if, instead of 
measuring in fluctuating money values, the same scale 
of energy units ' can be extended to their discussion, 
if, irf fact, the idea of trading could be entirely 
eliminated. In my Utopia, ‘'at any rate, this has been 
done, the production and distribution of common com- 
modities have been expressed as a problem in the con- 
version of energy, and tire schem* that Utopia was now 
discussing was the application of this idea of energy a> 
the standard of value to the entire Utopian coinage. 
Every one of those giant local authorities was to be 
free to issue energy noW against the security of its 
surplus of saleable availa.'le energy, and to make all 
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its contracfb foi* pa3ysient in those notes up to a certain 
maximum defined by the amount of energy produced 
and disposed of in that locality in the previous year. 
This power of issue was to be renewed just as rapidly 
as the notes came in for redemption. In a world 
without boundaries, with a population Wrgely migra- 
tory and emancipated from locality, the price of the 
edergy notes of these various local bodies would con- 
stantly tend to be uniform, because employment would 
constantly shift into.^hc areas where energy was cheap. 
Accordingly, the price ,of so many millions of units of 
energy at an*^ paVti<;ular moment in coins of the gold 
currency would be approximately the same throughout 
the world. It was proposed to select some particular 
day when the ^ eqpnomic atmosphere w’as* distfnctly 
equable, and to declare a fixed ratio bcUvcGn the gold 
coinage and the anergy notes; eoi'h gold Lion and 
each Lion of credit rcj)rcsenting exactly the number 
of energy units it could buy on that day. Tlic old 
gold coinage was at once#lo cease to l:)e legal tender 
beyond certain dcffnc(l, limits, excc])t to the central 
government, which would not rdlssue it as it came in. 
It was, in fact, to beepme a temporary token coinage, 
a token coinage of full valiAi for the day of conversion* 
at any rate, if not afterwards, under the new stan- 
dard of energy, and to be replaceable by an ordinary 
token coinage as time went on. The old computa- 
tion by Lions and the valu^ of the small change of* 
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daily life were therefore to suffer no clisturbance 
whatever. 

The economists of Utopia, as I apprehended them, 
had a different method and a very different system of 
theories from those I have read on earth, and this 
makes my exposition considerably more difficult. This 
article upon which I base my account floated before me 
in an unfamiliar, perplexing, and dream-like phraseolo|y. 
Yet I brought away an impression that here was a 
rightness that earthly economists«have failed to grasp. 
Few earthly economists have been able -to disentangle 
themselves from patriotisms and, pblit^s, and their 
obsession has always been international trade. Here 
in Utopia the World State cuts that away from beneath 
their feet, there are no imports but,. >neteorites, and 
no exports at all. Trading is the earthly economists’ 
initial notion, and they start from •perplexing and in- 
soluble riddles about exchange value, insoluble because 
all trading finally involves individual preferences which 
are incalculable and unique. Nowhere do they seem 
to be handling really defined standards, every economic 
dissertation and discussion reminds one more strongly 
than the last of the game of croquet Alice played in 
•Wonderland, when the maliets were flamingoes and the 
balls were hedgehogs and crawled away, and the hoops 
were soldiers and kept getting up and walking about. 
But economics in Utopia must be, it seems to me, not 
t. a theory of trading bMed on bad psychology, but 
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thysics ajUjplied to |)roblems in the theory of sociology.^ 
The general problem of Utopian economics is to state 
he conditions of the most efficient application of the 
teadily increasing quantities of material energy the 
srogress of science makes available for human service, 
■JO the general needs of mankind. Hurafm labour and 
existing material are dealt with in relation to that. 
Frading and relative wealth arc merely episodical in 
mch a scheme. The Jlxend of the oi ticle I read, as I 
understood it, was t[iat a monetary system based upon 
a relatively tmaQ amount of gold, ui)ou which the 
business of*the vwl^ole world had hitlierto been done, 
fluctuated unreasonably and supplied no real 'criterion 
of well-being, that the nominal values of things and 
enterprises hadjno^clear and simple relation* to tHe I'eal 
physical prosperity of the community, that*the nominal 
wealth of a community in millions of pounds or dollars 
or Lions, measured nothing but the quantity of hope 
in the air, and an increase of confidence meant an 
inflation of credit and a ppssimistic phase a collapse of 
this hallucination df possessions. The new standards, 
this adVbcate reasoned, were t(f alter all that, and it 
seemed to me they wopld. 

I have tried to indicate the drift of these remark* 
aide proposals, but about them clustered an elaborate 
mass of keen dnd temperate discussion. Into the 
details of that discussion I wiU not enter now, nor am 
I sure I am qualified to mder the multitudinous* 
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^spect of this complicated question qj; all precisely. I 
read the whole thin^ in the course of ap hour 6r two 
of rest after lunch — it was either the second or third 
day of my stay in Utopia — and we were sitting in a 
little inn ejt the end of the Lake of Uri. We had 
loitered there,' and I had fallen reading because of a 
shower of rain. . . . But certainly as I read it the 
proposition struck me as a singularly simple and 
attractive one, and its exposition ppened out to me. for 
the first time clearly, in a comprqjnensive outline, the 
general conception of the economic nature of the 
Utopian State. 


§ 3 

The difference between the social and economic 
sciences as they e;sist in our^world * and in this Utopia 
deserves perhaps a word or so more. I write with the 
utmost diffidence, because upon earth economic science 
has been raised to a very higfi level of tortuous abstrac- 
tion by the industry of its profhssoi*s, and I c^n claim 
neither a patient student’s intimacy with their pro- 
ductions nor — what is flior^ seridus — anything but the 
most generalised knowledge of what their Utopian 
equivalents have achieved. The v,’tal nature of 

* Bat Boe Oidding’s PriwsifUt of SooioU>gy, a modern and richly 
suggestive American work, im^rfectly approoiated by the British 
^tndeni See also Walter Bagenht’s Economic l^ndicc. 
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economic issues tQ a Utopia necessitates, however, sotnj^ 
attempt at interpretation betweei^ the two. 

In Utopia there is no distinct and separate science 
of economics. Many problems that we should regaiti 
as economic come within the scope of jJtopian psy- 
chology. My Utopians make two divisions of the 
science of psychology, first, the general psychology of 
Individuals, a sort of mental physiology separated by 
no definite line from* physiology proper, and secondly, 
the psychology o& relationship between individuals. 
This secondrts' an exhaustive study of the reaction of 
people upoi^ each other and of all possible relationships. 
It is a science of human aggregations, of all possible 
family groupings, of neighbours and neighbourhood, 
of companies,^ asjociations, unions, secret * and public 
societies, religious groupings, of con»ni6n ends and 
intercoui’se, and •«)f the methfxls of intercourse and 
collective decision that hohl human* groups together, 
and finally of government and the hstate. Th(?^uci- 
dation of economic relationships, depending as it docs 
on the nature of tJie hypothesis of human aggregation 
actually in operation at any time, is considered to bo 
subordinate and sub^gquent tc^this general science of 
Sociology. Political ecot/bmy and economics, in our 
world now, consist of a hopeless muddle of social 
assumptions anci preposterous psychology, and a few 
geographical and physical generalisations. Its in- 
gredients will be classified out and widely separated iir 
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ytopian thought On the one handothere will be the 
study of physical economies, ending in the descriptive 
treatment of society as an organisation for the con- 
version of all the available energy in nature to the 
material ends of mankind — a physical sociology which 
will be already at such a stage of practical development 
as to be giving the world this token coinage repre- 
senting energy — and on the other there will be the ' 
study of economic problems as problems in the division 
of labour, having regard to a social, organisation whose 
main ends are reproduction and education in an atmo- 
sphere of personal freedom. Each of thes^ inquiries, 
working unencumbered by the other, will be continually 
contributing fresh valid conclusions for the use of the 
practical administrator’. 

In no region of intellectual activity will our hypo- 
thesis of freedom from tradition be of more value in 
devising a Utopia ‘than here. From its beginning the 
earthfy*" study of economics has been infertile and un- 
helpful, because of the mass of, unanalysed and scarcely 
suspected assumptions upon which it rested. The facts 
were ignored that trade‘ is a bye-product and "not an 
essential factor in social, life, that property is a plastic 
and fluctuating convention, 'that value is capable of 
impersonal treatment only in the case of the most 
generalised requirements. Wealth was*^ measured by 
the standards of exchange, Society was regarded as a 
practically unlimited number of avaricious adult imits 
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incapable of anybther subordinate groupings than buA- 
ness partnerships, and the source® of competition were 
assumed to be inexhaustible. Upon such quicksands 
rose an edifice that aped the securities of material 
science, developed a technical jargon anj^'^professed the 
discovery of “laws.” Our liberation from these false 
presumptions through the rhetoric of Carlyle and 
Ruskin, and the activities of the Socialists, is more 
apparent than real. * The old edifice oppresses us still, 
repaired and alterdd by indifferent builders, underpinned 
in places, ^rfd with a slight change of name. “ Political 
Economy ”«has’ been painted out, and insteajl we reatl 
“ Economics — under entirely new management.” Modern 
Economics differs mainly from old Political Economy 
in having produced rfo Adam Smith. The^old “ Political 
Economy ” made certain generalisations, and they wei’c 
mostly wrong.; rtew Economics evades generalisations, 
and seems to lack the intcilectual power to makc^em. 
The science hangs like a gathering fog in a valley, a 
fog which begins ,nowh<i^e and goes nowhere, an inci- 
dental^ unmeaning jhconvenience to passers-by. Its 
most tjrpical exponents display a disposition to disavow 
generalisations altogether to^ claim consideration os 
“ experts,” and to make immediate political application 
of that conceded claim. Now Newton, Darwin, Dalton, 
Davy, Joule, and Adam Smith did not affect this 
“expert” hankey-pankey, liilcoming enough in a hair- 
dresser or a fashionable nhysician, but indecent in *a 
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philosopher or a man of science. *In this 8 t 9 .te of 
impotent expertnes^ however, or in lome equally 
unsound state, economics must struggle on— a scieme 
that is no science, a floundering lore wallowing in a 
mud of statis Lies— until either the study of the material 
organisation of production on the one hand as a 
development of physics and geography, or the study 
of social aggregation on the other, renders enduring 
foundations possible. 


§4 

Thf older Utopias were all relatively small states ; 
Plato’s Republic, for example, was t6 be smaller than 
the average English borough, and no distinction was 
made between the Family, the LocarGovemment, and 
the State. Plato and Campanelk — for all that the 
latte^ was a Christian priest — carried communism to its 
final point and prescribed eVen a community of hus- 
bands and wives, an idea that w/is brought at last to 
the test of effectual experiment in the Oneida Com- 
munity of New York &tate (1848^-1879). This latter 
body did not long survive ^ts founder, at least as a 
veritable communism, by reason of the insurgent 
individualism of its vigorous sons. More, too, denied 
privacy and ruled an absAlute community of goods, at 
any rate, and so, coming to the Victorian Utopias, did 
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Cabeti But Cabfet’s communism was one of the “ fre^ 
store” type, alhd the goods were yours only after you 
had requisitioned them. That seems the case in the 
“ Nowhere ” of Morris also. Compared with the older 
writers Bellamy and Morris have a jifid sense of 
individual separation, and their departure from the 
jold homogeneity is sufficiently marked to justify a 
doubt whether there will be any more thoroughly 
communistic Utopiaf for ever. 

A Utopia such*as this present one, wntten in the 
opening of, fhe Twentieth Century, and after the most 
exhaustive discussion — nearly a century long — between 
Communistic and Socialistic ideas on the one Iiand, and 
Individualism on the other, emerges upon a sort of 
effectual conciusion *to those controversies, UTie two 
parties have so chipped and amenifed each other’s 
initial propositions that, indeed, except for the labels 
still flutteringly adhesive *to the implicated m en, i^ s 
hard to choose between them. . Each side establish 
a good many p^positibns, and we profit by them 
all. y^e of the ,«ucceeding generation (»n see 
quite clearly that for the most part the heat and 
5!eal of these discussions aros«)k in the confusion of a 
quantitative for a qualitative question. To the oh- 
looker, both Ipdividualism and Socialism are, in the 
absolute, absurdities ; the one would make men the 
slaves of the violent or ricM, the other the slaves of 
the State official, and the way of sanity runs, perha]hi 
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jsven sinuously, doWn the intervening valley. " Happily 
the dead past buriestits dead, and it is net our function 
now to adjudicate the preponderance of victory. In 
the very days when our political and economic order is 
becoming st^dily more Socialistic, our ideals of inter- 
course turn more and more to a fuller recognition of 
the claims of individuality. I'he State is to be pro- 
gressive, it is no longer to be static, and this alters the 
general condition of the Utopian*- problem profoundly; 
we have to provide not only for food and clothing, for 
order and health, but for initiative. Tin; factor that 

I 

leads the World State on from one phase^of develop- 
ment to the next is the interplay of individualities ; to 
speak teleologically, the world exists for the sake of 
and Uirough initiative, and individuajitj; is the method 
of initiative.' Each man land woman, to the extent 
that his or her individuality is mai'ked, breaks the law 
9^ precedent, transgresses 'the genei'al formula, and 
maki^U new experiment for the direction of the life 
force. It is impossible, therefore, for the State, which 
represents all and is preoccupiod by the average, to 
make effectual experiments and intelligent innovations, 
and so supply the essential substance of life. As 
against the individual the state represents the species, 
in the case of the Utopian World State it absolutely 
repi'esents the species. The individual emerges from 
the species, makes his experiment, and either fails, dies, 
and comes to an end, or succeeds and impresses himself 
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in oflspmg, in consequences and results, intellectual, % 
material and moral, upon the world# 

Bioli^cally the species is the accumulation of the 
experiments of all its successful individuals since the 
beginning, and the World State of the Mo«}em Utopist 
will, in its economic aspect, be a compendium of 
established economic experience, about which individual 
enterprise will be continually experimenting, either to 
fail and pass, or to sutcced and at last become incor- 
porated with the uncling organism of the World State. 
This organism •' is tho universal rule, the common 
restriction, the rising level platform on which indi- 
vidualities stand. 

The World State in this ideal presents itself the 
sole landowner of the earth, with the great local govern- 
ments I have adumbrated,* the local ^ninicipalities, 
holding, as it were, •feudally under it as landlords. The 
State or these subordinates holds all the sources 
"energy, and either directly or through its tenant, 
farmers and agents, dcvelo{!)s these sources, and renders 
the energy available fpr the work of life. It qr its 
tenants will produce food, and so human energy, and 
^ the exploitation of coed and elsctric power, and the 
powers of wind and wave and water will be within its* 
right. It will pqur out this energy by assignment and 
lease and acquiescence and what not upon its individual 
citizens. It will maintain ordA, maintain roads, main- 
twn a cheap and efficient administration of justice,* 
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maintain cheap and rapid locomfttion and .he the , 
common carrier of the planet, convejf and distribute 
labour, control, let, or administer all natural pro- 
ductions, pay for and secure healthy births and a 
healthy ahd, vigorous new generation, maintain the 
public health, coin money and sustain standards of 
measurement, subsidise reseax'ch, and reward such co\ji- 
mercially unprofitable undertakings as benefit the com- 
munity as a whole ; subsidise when needful chairs of 
criticism and authors and publications, and collect and 
distribute information. The eftergy developed and the 
employpient afforded by the State will'' descend like 
water that the sun has sucked out of the sea to fall 
upon a mountain range, and back to the sda again it 
will come ^at last, debouching irf gi'ound rent and 
royalty and license fees, in the fees of travellers ami 
profits upon carrying and coinage and the like, in 
.-d^th duty, transfer tax, legacy and forfeiture, retunj^ 
ing to the sea. Between the clouds and the sea it will 
run, as a river system runs, down through a gi'eat 
region of individual enterpri?e and interphy, whosf 
freedom it will sustain. In that intermediate region 
between the kindred'^heights tfiid deeps those begin- 
nings and promises will arise that are the essential 
significance, the essential substance, of life. From 
our human point of view the mountains and sea arc 
for the habitable lands ^hat lie between. So likewise 
* the State is for Individualities. The State is for 
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Individi^als, the lav^ is for freedoms, the world is for 

experiment, exjjJerience, and changh: these are the 

fundamental beliefs upon which a modem Utopia 

must go. 


§ 5 

Within this schemfi, which makes the State the 
source of all energy, ftnd the final legatee, what will be 
the nature o/*the property a man may own ? Under 
modem conditions — indeed, under any conditions — a 
man without some negotiable property is a man without 
freedom, and the extent of his property is very largely 
the measure of diih^fi'dbdom. Without an^* property, 
without even shelter or food, a nmn has ho choice but 
to set about getting these tilings ; he is in servitude to 
^ his needs until he has secured property to satisfy them ^ 
Eiit with a certain small property a man is free to do 
many things, to take a fJt’tnight's holiday when he 
chooses, for example, and to try this new departure 
from his work or that ; with so much more, he may 
^ take a year of freedom and go to -^Jie ends of the earth ; 
with so much more, he may obtain elaborate ap])aratus ’ 
and try curious , novelties, build himself houses and 
make gardens, establish businesses and make experiments 
at large. Very speedily, undt^’ terrestrial conditions, 
Uie property of a man may I’cach such proportions ' 
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that his freedom oppresses the 'freedom of others. 
Here, again, is a i[[uantitative questioft, an adjustment 
of conflicting freedoms, a quantitative question that too 
many people insist on making a qualitative one. 

The deject sought in the code of property laws that 
one would find in operation in Utopia would be the 
same object that pervades the whole Utopian organisa- 
tion, namely, a universal maximum of individual 
freedom. Whatever far-reachihg movements tlie’State 
or great rich men or private cdiporations may make, 
the starvation by any complication of employment, the 
unwilling deportation, the destruction af alternatives 
to servile submissions, must not ensue. Beyond such 
qu^ifications, the object of Modem Utopian states- 
manship will be to secui’e to a VnaJi the freedom given 
by all his fegltimate property, that is to say, by all the 
values his toil or skill or foresight and courage have 
..brought into being. Whatever he has justly made he * 
nas a right to keep, that is obvious enough ; but lie 
will also have a right to s4ll and exchange, and so this 
question of what may be property takes really the form 
of what may a man buy in Utopia ? 


A modern Utopian most assuredly must have a, 
practically unqualified property in all those things that 


become, as it were, by possessiot^ extensions and 


expressions of his personality ; his clothing, his jewels, 
the tools of his emplo^ent, his books, the objects of 


art he may have bought or made, his personal weapons 
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(jf Utopia Bave neld of such things), insignia, and so 
^rth. Xu such • things that he has^bought with hia 
money or acquired — provided he is not a professional 
or habitual dealer in such property — will be inalienably 
his, his to give or lend or keep, free even froi^>taxation. 
So intimate is this sort of property that I have no 
doubt Utopia will give a man posthumoua! rights 
ovft it — wiU permit him to assign it to a successor 
with at the utmost the payment of a small redemption. 
A horse, perhaps, in oertain districts, or a bicycle, or 
any such mechanical copveyancc personally used, the 
Utopians mig^t find it well to rank with these posses* 
sions. No doubt, too, a house and privacy ownra and 
occupied by a man, and even a man's own household 
fumitui'e, might ^ held to stand as high or Idmost as 
high in the property scale, might be taxid *ns lightly 
and transferred under only a slightly heavier redemp* 
htion, provided he had not let these thihgs on hire, or 
otherwise alienated them from his intimate self. 
thorough-going, DcmocraticoSociulist will no doubt be 
inclined at firet to object, that if the Utopians make 
these tiling a specially free sort of ipi’operty in this 
way, men would spend .much more upon them than 
(hey would otherwise do, bu^ indeed that will be an 
exceUent thing. We are too much affected by the 
needy atmosphere of our own mismanaged world. In 
Utopia no one will have to hui%er because some love 
^to make and have made and own and cherish beautiful 
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things. To give this much of proj^erty to* individuals 
will tend to make^lothing, ornamentation, implement.^ 
books, and all the arts finer and more beautiful, 
because by buying such things a man will secure some- 
thing inalienable — save in the case of bankruptcy — for 
himself and' for those who belong to him. Moreover, 
a man may in his lifetime set aside sums to ensure 
special advantages of education and care for flie 
immature children of himself and others, and in thi' 
manner also exercise a posthumous right.* 

For all other property, tl),e Utojiians will have a 
scantier respect ; even money unspent by a man, and 
debts to him that bear no interest, will at his death 
stand upon a lower level than these things.. What he 
did not choose to gather and ass’mil/it® to himself, or 
assign for tha special education of his children, the 
State will share in the lion’s proportion with heir and 
^legatee. 

- ‘This applies, for example, to the property thut' ff 

man creates and acquires is business enterprises, which 

arc presumably undertaken foj gain, and as a means of 

living rather than for themselves. All new machinery, 

all new methods, all uncertain^ and variable and non- 
^ . • 
universal undertakings, are no business for the State : 

they commence always as experiments of unascertained 

But a Statute of Mortroaiu will set a difltinct time limit to tlio 
ooniinuanoe of suoli bonefaotiouf. A periodio reTieion of endowments 
U a necessary feature in any modem Utopia, 
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value, and next affi^r the invention of money, there is , 
1)0 invention has so facilitated fieedqpi and progress as 
the invention of the limited liability company to do 
this work of trial and adventure. The abuses, the 
necessary reforms of company law on earth, we no con- 
cern of ours here and now, sufBce it that in a Modern 
Utopia such laws must be supposed to be as perfect as 
ni6rtal laws oan possibly be made. Caveat vendor will 
be a. sound qualification of Caveat emptor in the 
beautifully codified l^topian law. Whether the Uto- 
pian company,. will be allowed to prefer this class of 
sharo to that or to issue debentures, whether indeed 
usury, that is to say lending money at fixed fates of 
interest, will be permitted at all in Utopia, one may 
venture to doubt. -But whatever the nature of" the 
shares a man may hold, they will all be 9oId at his 
death, and whatevc;' he has not clearly assigned for 
special educt^hal purposes* will — with possibly some 
-Swifclutr concession to near survivors — lapse to't/Jif' 
State. The “safe investment,” that permanent, un- 
dying claim upon the cqmmunity, is just one of those 
things Utopia will discourage ; which indeed the 
developing security of ^civilisation quite automatically 
discourages through the fali* in the rate of interest. 

As we shall see at a later stage, the State will insure 
the children of every citizen, and those legitimately 
dependent upon him, againsto the inconvenience of 
his death; it will carry out all reasonable additional • 
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dispositions he may ha^e made fot^lhem iit the same 
event; and it will iqiure him againi^ old age and 
infirmity ; and the object of Utopian economics will be 
to give a man every inducement to spend his surplus 
money in iptensifying the quality of his surroundings, 
either- by economic adventures and experiments, which 
may yield either losses or large profits, or in increasing 
the beauty, the pleasure, the abundance and promile 
of life. , 

Besides strictly personal possessions and shares in 
business adventures, Utopia will no ^oubt permit 
associations of its citizens to have a property in various 
sorts of contracts and concessions, in leases of agri- 
cultural and other land, for example ; in l}0uses they 
mayliave built, factories and mach.\}iery they may have 
made, and thc,like. And if a citizen prefer to adven- 
ture into business single-lmnded, h^ will have all the 
freedoms of enterprise enjoyed by a '•ompany ; in 
irastfiess affairs he will be a company of one,'-aiAJ>^Jiis 
single share will be dealt jvith at his death like any 
other shares. ... So much for the second kind of 
property. And these two kinds of property will 
probably exhaust the^ sorts of j^operty a Utopian may 
• possess. « 

The trend of modern thought is entirely against 
private property in land or natural objects or products, 
and in Utopia these ^ings will be the inalienable 
property of the World State. Subject to the rights ol 
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free locomotion, lAtd will be leainjd out to companies or ; 
individuals, butk— in view of tfaii^unlffiown necessities of 
the future^never for a longer period-than, let u^say, , 
fifty years. * , 

The property of a parent in his children, and of a 
husband in his wife, seems to be undergoing a steadily 
increasing qualification in the world of to-day, but the 
dfscussion of the Utopian state of affairs in regard to 
such* property may btf better reserved until marriage 
becomes our topic. *Sufiice it here to remark, that the 
increasing coiJtrbl of e» child’s welfare and upbringing 
by the comqjunity, and the glowing disposition to 
limit and tax inheritance are complementary aspects 
of the general tendency to regard the welfare an(^ free 
intraplay of fut*ire«generations no longer as the con- 
cern of parents and altruistic individutrts,*^but as the 
predominant issue Af statesmanship, and the duty and 
moral me^oitf]^ of the world* community as a whole 


Frem the concepticyi of mechanical force as coming 
in from Nature to the serviJb of man, a conception the* 
Utopian proposal of a coinage based on energy units 
would emphasise, arise profound contrasts between the 
modem and the classical Ufopias. Except for a 
meagre use of water power for milling, and the wind 
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for sailing — so meagre in the latter case that the 
classical world never contrived to do without the 
galley slave— and a certain restricted help from oxen 
in ploughing, and from horses in locomotion, all the 
energy that sustained the old-fashioned State was 
derived from the muscular exertion of toiling men. 
They ran their world by hand. Continual bodily 
labour was a condition of social existence. It is only 
with the coming of coal burning, of abundant iron and 
steel, and of scientific knowledge that this condition 
has been changed. To-day, I suppose, if it were 
possible to indicate, in units of energy, the grand total 
of work upon which the social fabric of the United 
States or England rests, it would be found that a 
vastly preponderating moiety is ^derived from non- 
human sources, from coal and liquid fuel, and explosives 
and wind and water. There is every indication of a 
steady increase in this proportion of mecosjiical energy, 
''ftrS.his emancipation of men from the necesi^yHiof- 
physical labour. There .appears no limit to the ' 
invasion of life by the machine. 

Now it is only in the last three hundred years that 
any human being seems to have anticipated this. It 
.stimulates the imaginatioi. to remark how entirely it ' 
was overlooked as a modifying cause in human develop- 
ment.* Plato clearly had no ideas about machines at 

, 'I 

' * It is inteTesting to note how little even Baeon seems to see of 
this, in his New Atlantie. 
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all as a foSx% affwing social organisation. There was . 
nothing in his^orld to suggest them to him. I sup- 
pose there arose no invention, no new mechanical 
appliance or method of the slightest social importance 
through all his length of years. He never thought of 
a State that did not rely for its force upon human 
muscle, just as he never thought of a State that was 
not primarily organised for warfare hand to hand. 
Political and moral inventions he saw enough of and 
to sparc, and in that direction he still stimulates the 
imagination. * But in r^gaitl to all material possibilities 
he deadens ratlicr than stimulates.* An infinitude of 
nonsense about the Greek mind would never h&ve been 
written if the distinctive intellectual and artistic 
quality of Pl^tolp iinie, its extraordinarily *clear 
definition of certain mutentd conditiona dk absolutely 
pennanent, coupled* with its imlitico-social instability, 
had been hoihe in mind.* 'Hie food of the Greek 
i'n.^ndtion was the very antithesis of our own nourfSi^*^ 
ment. We are educated by our circumstances to think 
no revoli^ion in appliayccs and economic organisation 
incredible, our minds play freely about possibilities that 
would have struck tl^p men of the Academy as out- 
rageous extravagance, and k is m regard to politico-* 

• The lost Utopi^of Uippodamoa providod rewards for inveaton, 
bat onleH Aristotle misoaderstood biok and it is oertainly the fate of 
all Utopias to be mote or less misreaa, the iaveatioas i*>! >t e mplifttid 
wen politioal devieea. 
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tSQcial expedients that our imaginations fai£* Sparta, 
^or all the evidencckof history, is scarcdy more oredible 
to us than a motoivcar throbbing in the agora would 
have been to Socrates. 

By sheer inadvertence, therefore, Plato .commenced 
the tradition* of Utopias without machinery, a tra- 
dition we find Morris still loyally following, except for 
certain mechanical barges Wid such-like toys, in hfs 
News Jrom Nowhere. There are some foreshadowings 
of mechanical possibilities in the New Atlantis, but it 
is only in the nineteenth century^that Utopias appeared 
in which the fact is clearly recognised tlud: the social 
fabric r^ts no longer upon human labour. It was, I 
believe, Cabet * who first in a Utop^ work insisted upon 
the ^cape «of man from irksome. l^Jwurs through the 
use of machihei^. He is the great primitive of modem 
Utopias, and Bellamy is his Anjerican equivalent. 
Hitherto, either sdave labour (Phalea8),t least class 
**^l^nction 3 involving unavoidable labour in - 

have been assumed — a% Plato does, and as Bacon 
in the New Atlantis probably^ intended to do (More 
gave his Utopians bondsmen som phrase for their most 
^sagteeable toil) ; or there is— /ts in Morris and the 
outright Retum-to-liaturer Utopians — a bold make- 
believe that all toil may be made a joy, and with Uiat 
a levelling down of all society to fm etfual paxtidpation 

% • . ' 

* Oftbet, Foyo^e m ImU, IMS. 
t Aitototls^s FdUMe*, Bk. H, Oh. FIB, 
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2|t hopeless to expect mankind to ilo anyt^ii)g br 
struggle to confer just as much of this bLo.:r.g aJp 
\ sible upon one another. But now that the new comfit’ 
physical science is bringing' about, not only dispense 
with man as a source of energy but supply the hope that 
all routine work may be made automatic, it is becoming 
conceivable that presently there may be no need for 
anyone to toil habitually at all ; that a labouring class 
— that is to say a class of workers without persAnal 
initiative — will become unnecessary *to the world of men. 

Tlie plain message physical science hasTpr the world 
at large ,is this, that were our political aed social and 
moral devices only as well contrived to their ends as a 
linotype machine, an antiseptic operating plant, or an 
electric tram-car, there need now at fne present moment 
be no appreciable toil in the world, and only the smallest 
fraction of die pain, the fear, and tlic anxiety that now 
makes human life so doubtful in its value. ITiere is 
more than enough for everyone alive. Science stands, a 
too competent servant, behind her wrangling underbred 
masters, holding out resources, devices, and remedies 
they aro too stupid to use.* And on its material side 
a modern Utopia must needs present these gifts as 
taken, and show a world tliat is really abolishing the 
need of labour, abolishing the last bas” reason for any- 
one’s servitude or inferiority. 

• See that meet enggostivo little book, T venUeth Century Inveidiont, 
by Mr, Qoorge Butherland, 
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§ 7 

P“ The effectual abolition of a labouring and serviJkT 
Jass will make itself felt in ever)' detail of the inn 
:hat will shelter us, of the bedrooms wc* shall occupy. 
k’'ou conceive my awakening to all these things on the 
horning after our arrival. I shall lie for a minute or 
>o with my nose peeping over the coverlet, agreeably 
ind gently coming siwake, and with some vague night- 
narc of sittiyg at a Lommon tal)le witli an unavoidable 
Justman in green and gold called Boflin,* fading out 
jf my min(f! Then I should start up. \'bu Hgui’e 
;ny apprehensive, startled inspection of my chamber. 

‘ Where am I ” ^tliat classic phrase, rccni's. l*hen I 
perceive quite clearly that I ?un in Ixslan Utopia. 

Utopia ! Th<4 word is enough to Lwing anyone 
Jut of bed, to the ncare;»t window,* but thence I see 
10 more than the great mountain mass lK>hind the inn, 
i very terrestrial looking tinountain mass. I return to 
:he connivances about, me, and make my examination 
13 I dress, pausing gannent in hand to hover over first 
this thing of interest^and then that. 

The room is, of cours*, very clear and clean and 
ample ; not by any means cheaply etpiipped, but de- 
ngned to econonhse the labour of rcKldingand repair just 
as much as is possible. It i.<f Ix^autifully jiroportioncd, 
Vide WillUiD Morrin’s Seiei /rum Nowhere, 
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^nd rather lower than most rooms I- know^hn eartll 
*rhere is no fireplace, and I am perplexed Jjji|t]W^ 
until I find a thermometer beside six switchK 
the wall. Above this switch-boaixl is a brief instruS 
tion : one switch warms the floor, which is not carpeted, 
but covered b^ a substance like soft oilcloth ; one warms 
the mattress (which is of metal with resistance coils 
threaded to and fro in it) ; and the others warm the 
wall in various degrees, each dix’ceting current through 
a separate system of resistances. The casement does 
not open, but above, flush with the ceiling, a noiseless 
rapid fan pumps air out of the room. • The air enters 
by a Tobin shaft. There is a recess dressing-room, 
equipped with a hath and all that is necessary to one’s 
toiletth, aiuL the water, one remarks, is warmed, if one 
desires it warm, by passing it through an electrically 
heated spiro,] of tubing. A cake of soap drops out of 
a store machine <>11 the turn of a handle, and when 
you have done with it, you drop that and your soiled 
towels and so forth, which also are given you by 
machines, into a little box, through the bottom of 
wliich they drop at once, anti 'sail down a smooth 
shaft. A little notice tells you the price of your 
room, and you gather the .price is doubled if you do 
not leave the toilette as you found it. Beside the bed, 
and to be lit at night by a handy Awitch over .the 
pillow, is a little clock, ^ts face flush with the wall. 
The room has no comers to gather dirt, wall meets 



iJpr with^ gentl**curve, and the apartment could be , 
by a few strokes of a mechanical 
tat<flj^* The door frames and window frames are of^ 
/•letal, rounded and impervious to draught. You are 
politely irequested to turn a handle at thc^ foot of your 
bed before leaving the room, and forthwith the frame 
tuiTis up into a vertical position, and the bedclothes 
hang airing. You stand at the doorway and realise 
that ‘there remains iu5t a minute's work for anyone 
to do. Memories of the fretid disorder of many an 


earthly bkdroam after a night's use lloal across your 
mind. , , 

And you must not imagine this dust less, spotless, 
sweet apartment as anything but beautiful. Itf^ ap- 
pearance is a liJttle^uAfamiliar of course, but all the 
muddle of dust-collecting hangings and witless orna- 
ment that cover, tlfe earthly bedroom, thif valances, 
the curtains to check the draught from the ill-fitting 
wood window.s, the worthless irrelevant pictures, usually 
a little askew, the dusty t’ai|)(!ts, and all the para- 
phernalia iftbout the dirty, black-leaded fireplace are 
gone. But the faintly tinted walls are framed with 
Just one clear coloured line, as finely placed as the 
member of a Greek capitalT; the do(>r handles and 
the lines of the panels of the door, the two chairs, the 
framework of the Kcd, the writing table, have all that 
final simplicity, that exquisite finish of contour that is 
begotten of/sustainctl artistic effort. ITic graciously 
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shaped windows each frame a pict&le — since* they p 

draughtless the wffidow seats are no 

are the window seats of earth — and on the 

sole thing to need attention in the room, is one littic 

bowl of bllie Alpine flowers. 

The same exquisite simplicity meets one downstairs. 

Our landlord sits down at table with us for a 
moment, and seeing we do not understand the elec- 
trically heated coffee-pot before us, shows us what to 
do. Coffee and milk we have,'* in the Continental 
fa.shion, and some excellent rolls and butter. 

He is a swai*thy little man, our , landlord, and 
overnight we saw him preoccupied with other guests. 
But, we have risen either late or early by Utopian 
standards, ’ we know not which,* a;ul this morning he 
has us to '’himself. Hfs bearing is kindly and in- 
offensive, but he cannot conceah the curiosity that 
possesses him. His eye inebts ours with a mute inquiry, ^ 
and then as we fall , to, we catch him scrutinising our 
cuff's, our garments, our boots, our faces, our table 
mannei-s. He asks nothing at firat, but says a word 
or so about our night’s comfort and the day’s weather, 
phrases that have an air of being customary. Then 
' comes a silence that is inCfen’ogative. 

“ Excellent coffee,” I say to fill the gap. 

“ And excellent rolls,” says my lAitanist. 

Our landlord indicates his sense of our approval. 

A momentary diversion is caused by ' the entry of 
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\k elB^-fpessed Mltle girl, who stares at us half^ 
mpudAit^JV half shyly, with bright' black eyes, hesi- 
at«M»eiC the botanist's clumsy smile and nod, and then 
roes emd stands by her father and surveys us stead- 
fastly. 

“You have come far.?’’’ ventures our landlord, 
patting his daughter’s shoulder. 

I glance at the botanist. “Yes,*’ I say, “we 
liavA” • 

I expand. “ We have come so far that tins country 
of yours seeiji.f very strange indeed to us.” 

“ llio mountains ? ” 

“ Not only the mountains.” 

“ You ‘came up out of the 'I'icino valley ?” 

“ No — not that ^ay.” 

“ By the Obei^alp ? ” 

“No.” . • 

“TheFurka?” 

“No.” 

“ Not up from the lake? ” 

“ No.’> 

He looks pu//.lcd. 

“ We came,” I say^“ from another world.” 

He seems trying to undfi'stand. Then a thought 
strikes him, and^he sends away his little girl with a 
needless message ^ her mot her j 

“ Ah ! ” he says. “ Another world— eh ? Mean- 
ing ?” 
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“ xVnother world — far in the dee^ of space.” 

Then at the ^pression of his face one McdiSos that 
^ Modern Utopia will probably keep its more nuielli- 
gent citizens for better work than inn-tending. He 
is evidently inaccessible to the idea we think of putting 
before him. lie stares at us a moment and then 
remarks, “ There’s the book to sign.” 

’ O • 

We find ourselves confronted with a book, a little 
after the fashion of the famililar hotel visitors’ book 


of earth. He places this before us, and beside it put> 
pen and ink and a slab, upon which ‘ink has been 
freshly smeared. 

“Thumbinarks," .says my .scientific friend hastily 


in Epglish. 

“You show me how to do it;" i* say as quickly. 

He signs flfst, and I look over his .shoulder. 

He is ‘^displaying more readiik's.s than I should 
have expected. The booU is ruled in bi’oad transverse 
lines, and has a space for a name, for a number, and 
a thnmbnmrk. He put.s h?!i thumb upon the slab and 
makes the thumbmark first with the utmost delibera- 

f 

tion. Meanwhile he studies the other two entries. 


The “numbers" of the provioin guests above arc com- ^ 
j)lex nniddles of lettei's ^nd figures. He wi-ites his 
name, then with a calm assurance writes down his 
number, A.M.a.l607 .2.060. I “^am wrung with 
momentary admiration. I follow his example, and 
fabricate an equally imposing signature.* ’We think 
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ourselves ^ery dcj^fer. The landlord proffers finger 
bowls for our Rhumbs, and his eye ^oes, just a little 
curiously, to our entries. 

I decide it is advisable to pay and go before any 
conversation about our fonnulaj arises. 

As we emerge into the corridor, and the nioniing 
sunlight of the Utopian world, I see the landlord 
bending over the book. 

“Come on,” I say. The most tiresome thing in the 
world is explanations^ and I perceive that if we do not 
get along, they will falljupon us now." 

I glance b^ck to discover the landlord and a grace- 
fully robed woman standing outside the pretty sim- 
plicity of the Utopian inn, watching ns doubtfully as 
we ix-cede. 

“ Come on,” I insist. 


§« 

We should go towards the Schoellenen gorge, and 
as we went, our fresh morning senses would gather 
together a thousand factor's for our impression of this 
'more civilised world. A Awoilern Utopia will have 
done with yapping about nationality, and so the ugly 
fortifications, the u^rracks and military defilements of 
the earthly vale of Ui’seren will Ire wanting. Instead 
there will be a great igultitude of gracious little houses, 
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clustering in college-like groups, nd ^oubt Sbout their 
common kitchens Vuid halls, down and ^bout the valley 
slopes. And there will be many more trees, md a 
great variety of trees — all the world will have been 
ransacked 'for winter conifers. Despite the height of 
the valley there will be a double avenue along the road. 
This high road with its tramway would turn with us 
to descend the gorge, and we should hesitate upon ttic 
adventure of boarding the train. But now we should 
have the memory of our landlord’s curious eye upon 
us, and we should decide at Itvst to defer the risk of 
explanations such an enterprise might precipitate. 

We should go by the great road for a time, and 
note^something of the difference between Utopian and 
ten'cstrial ‘engineering. , ♦ , 

The trkmway, the train road, the culverts and 
bridges, the Urnerloch tunnel, into, which the road 
plunges, will alf be beautiful things. 

There is nothing in machinery, there is nothing in 
embankments and railways and iron bridges and 
engineering devices to oblige them to be ugly. Ugli- 
ness is the measure of imperfection ; a thing of human 
making is fur the most part ug}y in proportion to the 
poverty of its consfructi^e thought, to the failure of* 
its producer fully to gr&sp the purpose of its being. 
Everything to which men continue lb give thought and 
attention, which they make and remake in the same 
direction, and with a continuing, desire tX) do as well 
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is they caft, grow| beautiful inevitably. Things mode ^ 
by mankind un4,er modern conditions dre ugly, primarily 
because our social organisation is ugly, because we live 
in an atmosphere of snatch and uncertainty, and do 
everything in an underbred strenuous manner. This 
is the misfortune of machinery, and not its fault. Art, 
like some beautiful plant, lives on its atmosphere, and 
wfien the atmosphere is gootl it will grow everywhere, 
and when it is bad nowhere. If we smashed and buried 
every machine, eveuy furnace, every factory in the 
world, and wiUiout any^ further change set ourselves to 
home industnes, hand labour, spade luisbandry, shcc))* 
folding and pig minding, we should still do tilings in 
the same, haste, and achieve nothing but dirtiness, 
inconvenience, 1^1 air, and another gaunt And gawky 
reflection of our intellectual And moral •disorder. \\'e 
should mend nothing. • 

But in Utopia a man who designs *a tram road will 
be a cultivated man, an artist craflsman ; he will strive, 
as a good writer or a painter .strives, to achieve the 
simplicityiof perfection. He will make his girdci's and 
rails and parts as gracious as that first engint'cr, Nature, 
has made the stems o^ her plants and the joints and 
gestures of her animals. To«cstcchi him a sort of anti* 
artist, to count every man who makes things with his 
unaided thumbs artist, and every man who uses 
machinery as a brute, is merely a passing phase of 
human stupidity. This tram road beside us will be 
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a triumph of design. The idea wllj be so* unfamiliar 
to us that for a fime it will not occur „to us that it is 
a system of beautiful objects at all. We shall admire 
its ingenious adaptation to the need of a district that 
is buried -half the year in snow, the hard bed below, 
curved and guttered to do its own clearing, the great 
arched sleeper masses, raising the rails a good two 
yards above the ground, the easy, simple standards and 
insulators. Then it will creep in upon our minds, 
“ But, by Jove ! Thh is designed / 

Indeed the whole thing will, be designed. 

Later on, perhaps, we may find studwits in an art 
school working in competition to design an electric 
tram, students who know something of modem metal- 
lurgy, and*something of electrical •engineering, and wc 
shall find |{coplc as keenly critical of a signal box or 

an iron brWge as they are on earthiiof ! Heavens ! 

what are they ci'itical aboc^t on earth ? 

The quality and condition of a dress tie ! 

We should make some unpatriotic comparisons with 
our own planet, no doubt. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
The Voice of Nature 
§1 

Prksextit recognise the fellow of the earthly 
Devil’s Bridgie, still intact as a footway, spanning the 
gorge, and old memories turn us ofl* the rood down the 
steep ruin of an ancient mule track towards it. Jt is 
our first reminder tHat Utopia too must have a history. 
We cross it and find the Reuss, for all that it has 
already lit and.w^Vmed and ventilated tthd cleaned 
several thousands of houses in the dale above, and for 
all that it drives those easy trams in the gallery over- 
head, is yet capable of as fihe a cascade as ever it flung 
on earth. ^ So we con\e to a rocky path, wild as one 
could wish, and descend, discoursing how good and fair 
an ordered world may be, but with a certain unformu- 
lated qualification in our minds about those thumb 
marks we have l^ft behind. 

** Do you rec^l the Zerni^tt valley ? ” says my 
fnend, ^and how on earth it reeks and stinks with 
smoke ? ” " 
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“People make that an argumeTijj; for o'bstructing 
change, instead of*helping it forward ! ”* 

And here perforce an episode intrudes. We are 
invaded by a talkative person. 

He overtakes us and begins talking forthwith in a 

f 

fluty, but not unamiable, tenor. He is a great talker, 
this man, and a fairly respectable gesticulator, and to 
him it is we make our first ineffectual tentatives at 
explaining who indeed we are ? but his flow of ‘talk 
washes that all' away again. Ho has a face of that 
rubicund, knobby type I ha\;c heard ran indignant 
mineralogist speak of as botiyoidal, and about it waves 
a quantity of disorderly blond hair. He is dressed in 
leatljer doublet and knee breeches, and he wears over 
these a streaming woollen cloak K)fc-fadpd crimson that 
give him a fifte dramatic outline as he comes down 
towards us^over the rocks. His feet, which are large 
and handsome, iJiit bright ^)ink with the keen morning 
air, are bare except for sandals of leather. (It was the 
only time that wc saw anyone in Utopia with bare 
feet.) He salutes us with a scroll-like waving of his 
stick, and falls in with our slower paces. 

“ Climbers, I presume ? ” hq- says, “ and you sconi 
these trams of theirs ? I like you. So do I ! Why 
a man should consent to be dealt with as a bale of 
goods holding an indistinctive tickyl] — when God gave 
him legs and a face — passes my understanding.” 

As he s]ieaks,his staff indicatq the greAt mechanical 
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road ti^t'runs (|;loss the gorge and high overhead^ 
through a galley in the rock, follows it along until it 
turns the comer, picks it up as a viaduct far below, 
traces it until it plunges into an arcade through a 
jutting crag, and^ there dismisses it with a spiral whirl. 
“ A^o/” he says. 

^ He seems sent by Providence, for just now we had 
been discussing how we should broach our I'cmarkable 
situation to these Utojiians before our money is spent. 

Our eyes meet, ar/d I gather from the botanist that 
I am to op^*our case.* 

I do my bpst.' 

“You came from the other swle of space!” says 
the man in the crimson cloak, interrupting me. “,Pre- 
cisely! I like.that-^it's exactly my note! So do 
I ! And you find this world strange*! Exactly my 
case ! We are brcAhers ! We shall be in* .sympathy. 

I am amazed, I have been ’amazed as long as I can 
remember, and I shall die, most . certainly, in a state 
of incredulous amazement? at this remarkable world. 
Eh ? . . .^ You found yourselves suddenly upon a 
mountain top ! Fortunate men ! ” lie chuckled. “ For 
my part I found myself in the still stranger position of 
infant to two parents of i^e most intractable dis* 
positions ! ” , 

“ The fact reraJijns,” I protect. 

“ A position, I can assure you, demanding Tact of 
an altogether superh^an quality ! ” 
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We desist for a space from the a'jtempt lo ^explain 
our remarkable selves, and for the rest of the time this 
picturesque and exceptional Utopian takes the talk 
entirely under his control. . . . 


§ 2 

An agreeable person, though a little distracting, he 
was, and he talked, we recall, of many things. He 
impressed us, we found afterwards, as a poseur beyond 
question, a conscious Ishmaelite in the world of wit, 
and in some subtly inexplicable way as a most con- 
summate ass. He talked first of the excellent and 
commodious trams that came from'bveF the passes, and 
ran down the long valley towards middle Switzerland, 
and of all' the growth of pleasant homes and chalets 
amidst the heights that made the opening gorge so 
different from its earthly parallel, with a fine disrespect. 
“But they are beautiful,’*' I protested. “They are 
graciously proportioned, they are placed in Vrell-chosen 
positions ; they give no offence to the eye.” 

“ What do we know of th*» beauty they replace ? 
They are a mere rash. 'Why should we men play the 
part of bacteria upon ' he face of our IMother ? ” 

“ All life is that ! ” 

“ No ! not natural life, not the plants and the 
gentle creatures that live their wild shy lives in forest 
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aud juqgle. Th^* is a part of her. That is the^ 
natural bloom pf her complexion, ^ut these houses 
and tramways and things, all made from ore and stuff 

tom from her veins ! You can’t better my image 

of the mh. It’s a morbid breaking out ! I’d give it 
ail for one — what is it — free and natui'al chamois.” 

^ “ You live at times in a house ? ” I asked. 

He ignored my question. For him, untroubled 
Nature was the best, h(? said, and, with a glance at his 
feet, the most beautiful. He professed himself a 
Nazarite, an^ %hook back his Teutonic poet's shock of 
hair. So he .canie to himself, and for the mst of our 
walk he kept to himself os the thread of his discourse, 
and went* over himself from top to toe, and stjrung 
thereon all topics uilder the sun by way of illustrating 
his splendours. But e.specially his foil \t'as the relative 
folly, the unnaturalAess and want of logic in his fellow 
men. He held strong views about tl»e extreme sim- 
plicity of everything, only that men, in their muddle- 
headedness, had confounded*it all. “ Hence, for example, 
these tranls ! They arc always running up and down 
as though they were looking for the lost .simplicity of 
nature. * We dropped it here ! ’ ” He earned a 
living, we gathered, “somd* considerable way above 
the minimum w|ge,” which threw a chance light on 
the labour probleiA — by perforating records for auto- 
matic musical machines — no doubt of the Pianotist 
and Pianola kind-<Vnd he spent all the leisure he 
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(Could gain in going to and fro in t^e earth lecturing 
on “The Need of a Return to Nature,” and on “Simple 
Foods and Simple Ways.” He did it for the love of 
it. It was very clear to us he had an inordinate 
impulse to lecture, and esteemed us fair game. He 
had been lecturing on these topics in Italy, and ho 
was now going back through the mountains to lectiyc 
in Saxony, lecturing on the way, to perforate a lot 
more records, lecturing the while, and so start’ out 
lecturing again. He was undisguisedly glad to have us 
to lecture to by the way. • 

He galled our attention to his costume at an earh 
stage. It was the embodiment of his ideal of Nature- 
clothing, and it had been made especially for him at 
very great cost. “ Simply because” naturalness has fled 
the earth, and has to be sought now, and washed out 
from your Crushed complexities like gold." 

“ I should have thought,” said I, “ that any clothing 
whatever was something of a slight upon the natural 
man." 

“ Not at all," said he, “ not at all ! You forget his 
natural vanity ! " 

He was particularly severe 'on our artificial hoofs, 
as he called our boots, anO our hats or hair destructors. 
“ Man is the real King of Beasts and should wear a 
mane. The lion only wears it ^y consent and in 
captivity.” He tossed his head. ’ 

Subsequently while we lunch/^ and he waited for 
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the sptecific natufal dishes he ordered — they taxed 
the culinary ^^erources of the inn' to the utmost— 
he broached a comprehensive generalisation. ‘‘The 
animal kingdom and the vegetable kingdom arc easily 
distinguished, and for the life of me I sec no reason for 
confusing them. It is, I hold, a sin against Nature. 
I keep them distinct in iny mind and I keep them 
(fistinct in my person. No animal substance ijisidc, no 
vegetable without ; — m'hat could lx; simpler or more 
logical.^ Nothing wpon me but leather and allwool 
garments, ^vithin, cerpals, fruit, nuts, herbs, and the 
like. Classification — order — man's function. He is 
here to observe and accentuate Naluiv's simplicity. 
These people” — he swept an arm that tried not too 
jiersonally to ^cludc; us — “ arc filled and covcrctl with 
confusion.” 

He ate great (p.iantities of grapes and iinished with 
a cigai’ette. He demandefl and dnfnk a great horn 
of unfermented grape juice, and it seemed to suit 
him well. 

We three sat about the board — it was in an agree- 
able little arbour on a hill hard by the place where 
Wassen stands on earjh, and it looked down the valley 
to the Uri Rothstock, and ever ailtl again we sought to 
turn his undcni|iblc gift of exposition to the elucidation 
of our own difRculties. 

But we seemcerto get little, his style was so elusive. 
Afterwards^ indeetX we found much information and 
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"mauy persuasions had soaked into tfsj^ but at the tiuiu 
ft seemed to us he told us nothing. He indicated things 
by* dots and dashes, instead of by good hard assertive 
lines. He would not pause to see how little we knew. 
Sometimes his wit rose so high that he would lose sight 
of it himself, and then he would pause, purse his lips 
as if he whistled, and then till the bird came back to 
the lure, fill his void mouth with grapes. He talkcil 
of the relations of the sexes, and love — a passion* he 
held in great contempt as being ia its essence complex 
and disingenuous — and afterwards we foupd we had 
learnt much of what the marriage laws' of Utopia allow 
and forbid. 

“A simple natural freedom,” he said, waving a 
grape in an illustrative manner,. ai.d sp we gathered 
the Modem Utopia did not at any rate go to that. 
He spoke, too, of the regulation of unions, of people 
who were not allowed to have children, of complicated 
rules and interventions. “ Man,” he said, “ had ceased 
to be a natural product ! ” 

We tried to check him with (questions at this most 
illuminating point, but he drove on like a ton-ent, and 
carried his topic out of sight. ^The world, he held, 
was overmanaged, ai>d that was the root of all evil. 
He talked of the overmanagement of the world, and 
among other things of the laws tha^- would not let a 
poor simple idiot, a ** natural,” go ..’t large. And so 
we had our first glimpse of what I^topia did with the 
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feeble and 'insane.* * ** We make all these distinctions 
between man aqd^an, we exalt this^d favour that, 
and degrade and seclude that ; we make birth artificial, 
life artificial, death artificial." 


“ You say We” said I, with the first glinrmering of 
a new idea, “ but you don’t participate ? ’’ 

“ Not I ! I’m not one of your samuraiy your 
vofuntary noblemen who have taken the world in hand. 
I might be, of course, but I’m not.” 

'■* Samurai!” I repeated, “voluntary noblemen!" 
and for the qiement coi^d not frame a question. 

He whirled on' to an attack on science, that stirred 
the botanist to controversy. lie denounced with gi’eat 
l)itterae88' all specialists whatever, and particularly 
doctors and engpieem. • * 

“ V'oluntary noblemen ! ’’ lie said, “ folfintary God.s 
I fancy they think themselves,” and I w/us left behind 
for a space in the perplexed ‘examination of this paren- 
thesis, while he and the botanist — who is sedulous to 
keep his digestion up to ‘date with all the newest 


devices — a/gued about the good of medicine men. 

“ The natural human constitution," said the blond- 


haired man, “is perfectly simple, with one simple 
condition — ^you must leave it* to Nature. Jlut if you 
mix up things sp distinctly and essentially separated 
as the animal and vegetable l^ingdoms for example, 
and ram that in foAt to digest, what can you expect P 
“ III health ! l\ere isn’t such a thing— 'in the 
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course of Nature. But you shelte^ from* Nature in 
houses, you proltect yourselves by^cjothes that are 
useful instead of being ornamental, you wash — with 
such abstersive chemicals as soap for example — and 
above all ^ou consult doctors.” He approved himself 
with a chuckle. Have you ever found anyone seriously 
ill without doctor's and medicine about ? Never ! Y^u 
say a lot of people would die without shelter and 
medical attendance ! No doub^ — but a natural dbnth. 
A natural death is better than an artificial life, surely r 
That’s — to be frank with you— the very«citadel of my 
position.” 

That led him, and rather promptly, before the 
botf^ist could rally to reply, to a great tirade against 
the laws that forbade “sleeping dht.”? He denounced 
them with gredt vigour, and alleged that for his own 
part he broke that law whenever hte could, found some 
corner of moss, shaded from an excess of dew, and there 
sat up to sleep. He. slept, he said, always in a sitting 
position, with his head on his wrists, and his wrists on 
his knees — the simple natural position for sleep in 
man. . . . He said it would bo far better if all the 
world slept out, and all the houses w’ere pulled down. 

You will undersland,*^perhaps, the subdued irrita- 
tion 1 felt, as I sat and listened oto the botanist 
entangling himself im the logical /net of this wild 
nonsense. It impressed me as bein<f irrelevant. When 
one comes to a Utopia one expats a Cicerone, one 
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expects^a {>erson os precise and insistent and instructivi 
as an American I advertisement — ^the' advertisement of 
one of those land agents, for example, who print their 
own engaging photographs to instil confidence and 
begin, “You want to buy real estate.” One expects 
to find all Utopians absolutely convinced of the per- 
fection of their Utopia, and incapable of receiving a 
hint against its older. And here was this purveyor of 
absuidities ! • 

And yet now tha^ I come to think it over, is not this 
too one of ^he necessary diffei'enccs between a Modem 
Utopia and those finite compact settlements of the 
older school of dreamers ? It is nut to be a unanimous 
world any more, it is to have all and more the 
mental contrauiety^w# find in the world df the real ; 
it is no longer to be perfectly explicable, 't is just our 
own vast mysterious welter, with some of the blackest 
shadows gone, with a clearer illumination, and a more 
conscious and intelligent will. Irrelevance is not irre- 
levant to such a scheme, and our blond-haired friend is 
exactly jifet where he ought to be here. 

Still 

§ 3 

1 ceased to listen to the# argumentation of my 
botanist with thiiaapostle of Nature. The botanist, 
in his scientific vmy, was, I believe, defending the 
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^learned professions. (He thinks and argues like draw- 
mg on squared paper.) It struck n e^as transiently 
remarkable that a man who could not be induced to 
forget himself and his personal troubles on coming into 
a whole new world, who could waste our first evening 
in Utopia upon a paltry egotistical love story, should 
presently become quite heated and impersonal in the dis- 
cussion of scientific professionalism. He was — absorbed. 
I can't attempt to explain these -vivid spots and blind 
spots in the imaginations of sane men ; there they are ! 

“You say,” said the botanist, with^q prevalent 
index finger, and the resolute deliberation of a big 
siege guii being lugged into action over rough ground 
by a number of inexperienced men, “you prefer a 
natural dcach to an artificial life. •- But what is your 
definition (stress) of artificial 

And aftoi' lunch too ! I ceased to (isten, flicked the 
end of my cigarette ash over the green trellis of the 
arbour, stretched my legs with a fine restfulness, leant 
back, and gave my mind to the fields and houses that 
lay adown the valley. 

What I saw interwove with fragmentary things our 
garrulous friend had said, and .v^ith the trend of my 
own speculations. . i . •- 

The high road, with its tramways jmd its avenues 
on either side, ran in a, bold curve, and with one great 
loop of descent, down the opposite /side of the valley, 
and below crossed again on a bertutiful viaduct, and 
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(lipped .info an ar(^e in the side of ^the Bnstenstock. 
Our inn stood^o^t boldly, high above the level this 
took. The houses clustered in their collegiate groups 
over by the high road, and near the subordinate way 
that ran almost vertically below us and past' us and up 
towards the valley of the Meien Reuss. There were 
oye or two Utopians cutting and packing the flowery 
mountain grass in* the carefully levelled and irrigated 
meadows by means of stwift, light machines that ran on 
things like feet and seemed to devour the herbage, and 
there were ipsmy children and a woman or so, going to 
and bo among the houses near at hand. 1 guessed a 
central building towards the high road must be the 
school from which these children were coming. I yoted 
the health and clianliness of these yourfg heirs of 
Utopia as they passed below, • 

The pervading •tjuality of the whole scene was a 
sane order, the deliberate s’olution of problems, a pro- 
gressive intention steadily achieving itself, and the 
aspect that particularly liccupied me was the incon- 
gruity of this with our blond-haired friend. 

On the one hand here was a state of affairs that 
implied a power of wiji, an organising and controlling 
force, the co-operation of a ^rcat 'number of vigorous 
people to e8tab4sh and sustain its progress, and on the 
other Uiis creature of pose andivanity, with his restless 
wit, his perpetuangiggle at his own cleverness, his 
manifest incapacity .or comprehensive co-operation. 
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^ Now, had I come upon a hopeless incompatibility ? 
Was this the reductw ad absurdum vision, and 

must it even as I sat there fade, dissolve, and vanish 
before my eyes ? 

There ‘was no denying our blond friend. If this 

Utopia is indeed to parallel our earth, man for man— 

and I see no other reasonable choice to that — th(|^'c 

must be this sort of person and kindred sorts of persons 

in great abundance. The desii% and gift to see" life 

whole is not the lot of the great \najority of men, the 

service of truth is the privilegcrof the elbct, and these 

clever fools who choke the avenues ‘ of the world of 
( 

thought, who stick at no inconsistency, who oppose, 
obstt;uct, confuse, will find only the freer scope amidst 
Utopian freedoms. ^ *' t 

(They arginkl on, these two, as I worried my brains 
with riddles. It was like a figfit . between a cock 
sparrow and a tortoise ; they both went on in their 
own way, regardless of each other’s proceedings. The 
encounter had an air of beiifg extremely lively, and the 
moments of contact were few. “ But you mistake my 
point,” the blond man was saying, disordering bis hair 
— which had become unniffled in the preoccupation of 
dispute — with a h«6ty rfiovement of his hand, “you 
don’t appreciate the position I take up,”) 

“ Ugh ! ” said I privately, and lighted another 
cigarette and went away into my^wn thoughts with 
that. *' 
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The jx^ition he’takes up ! That's^ the way of your 
intellectual foo^ |he Universe over. He takes up a 
position, and he's going to be the most bi'illiant, 
delightful, engaging and invincible of gay delicious 
creatures defending that position you can possibly 
imagine. And even when the case is not so bad as 
Ihjt, there still remains the quality. We “ take up 
our positions,” silly*little contentious creatures that we 
are, we will not see thft right in one another, we will 
not patiently state and restate, and honestly accommo* 
date and plq^f and so ive remain at sixes and sevens. 
We’ve all a touch of Gladstone in us, and try^ to the 
last moment to deny we have made a turn. And 
so our poor broken-springed world jolts athwart its 
trackless destiny. T*y to win into line with sonie 
fellow weakling, and see the little host of suspicions, 
aggressions, misrepresentations, your a^)proafh will stir 
— like summer flies on a hfgh road — the way he will 
try to score a point and claim you as a convert to 
what he has always said, hi# fear lest the point should 
be scored to you. 

It not only such gross and palpable cases as our 
blond and tenoring feiend. I could find the thing 
*^®Kligible were it only that. • But Vhen one sees the 
same thread wovq^i into men who ai'c leiuJers, men who 
sway vast multitudes, who are indeed great and powerful 
men; when one seeij^how unfair they can be, how un> 
^‘'teachable, the great blind areas in their eyes also, their 
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want of generosity, then one's doubts gather like mists 
across this Utopian valley, its vist^ people 

become unsubstantial phantoms, all its order and its 
happiness dim and recede. . . . 

If we'are to have any Utopia at all, we must have 
a clear common purpose, and a great and steadfast 
movement of will to override all these incurably 
egotistical dissentients. Something is needed wide and 
deep enough to float the worst V)f egotisms away. • Tlie 
world is not to be made right by acclamation and in 
a day, and then for ever mo^ tixisted |o run alone. 

It is manifest this Utopia could not come about by 
chance and anarchy, but by co-ordinated effort and a 
conjpiunity of design, and to tell of just land laws and 
wise government, a wisely btdanted economic system, 
and wise socidl arrangements without telling how it 
was brouglit about, and how it*- is. sustained again.st 
the vanity and self-indulgence, the moody fluctuations 
and uncertain imaginations, the heat and aptitude for 
partisanship that lurk, evcto when they do not flourish, 
in the texture of every man alive, is to build a palace 
without either door or staircase. 

I had not this in mind when I began. 

Somewhere in ^he Modern Utopia there must be 
adequate men, men the very antith^is of our friend, 
capable of self-devo^on, of intentional courage, of 
honest thought, and steady encmvour. There must 
be a literature to embody their Common idea, of wbicH^ 
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this Modcln Utopik is merely the material form ; there 
must be some olganisation, however slight, to keep 
them in touch one with the other. 

Who will these men be ? Will they be a caste ? a 
race ? an organisation in the nature of a Chiirch P . . . 
And there came into my mind the words of our ac- 
quaintance, that he was not one of these ** voluntary 
n^lemen." • 

At first that phrase struck me as being merely 
queer, and then I began to realise certain possibilities 
that were wrapped up ip. it. 

The animus of our chance friend, at any rate, went 
to suggest that here was his antithesis. Evidently 
what he ’is not, will be the class to contain what is 
needed here, l^videtoyy. 


§ 4 

I was recalled from my metlitations by the hand of 
the blond-haired man upon my arm. 

1 looked up to discover the botanist had gone into 
the inn. 

The blond-haired man was for a moment almost 
stripped of pose. * 

“ I say," he said.s “ Weren’t you listening to me ? ” 

“No,” I said bluntly. 
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His surprise ^was manifest. But by an'’ effort he 
recalled what he had meant to say. jl ^ 

“ Your friend,” he said, “ has been telling me, in 
spite of my sustained interruptions, a most incredible 
story.” 

I wondered how the botanist managed to get it in. 

“ About that woman ? ” I said. 

“ About a man and a woman who hate each other 
and can’t get away from each other.” 

“ I know,” I said. 

“ It sounds absurd.” 

“It is.” 

€ 

“ Why can’t they get away ? What is there to 
keep them together ? It’s ridiculous. I ” 

“Quite/’^ 

“ He KouW’tell it to me.” 

“ It’s his way.” 

“ He interrupted me. And there’s no point in it. 
Is he ” he hesitated, “ mad ? ” 

“ There’s a whole world* of jieople mad with him,” 

I answered after a pause. '■ 

The perplexed expression of the blond-haired man 
intensified. It is vain to den^ that he enlarged the 
scope of his inquiry, vitibly if not verbally. “Dear 
me ! ” he said, and took up something he had nearly 
forgotten. ** And you found yourselves suddenly on a 
mountain side ? . . . I thought y^ were joking.” 

I turned round upon him with a sudden access oi\ 
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earnestpeA. At *least I meant my manner to be 
earnest, but to Mm it may have seemed wild. 

“ You," I saia, “ are an onginal sort of man. Do 
not be alarmed. Perhaps you will understand. . . . 
We were not joking." 

“ But, my dear fellow ! " 

“I mean it! We come from an inferior world! 
Uke this, but ouk of order." 

“ No world could life more out of older — - " 

“You play at that and have your fun. But there’s 
no limit to, the extent, to which a world of men may 

get out of gear. ‘ In our world " 

He nodded, but his eye had ceased to be 
friendly.’ * 

“ Men die of steA'iititiun ; people die by the hundred 
thousand needlessly and painfully ; meil and women are 
lashed together to tnake hell for each other ; children 
are born — abominably, and* reared in cruelty and folly ; 
there is a thing called war, a horror of blood and vile- 
ness. The whole thing sterns to me at times a cruel 
and wasteful wilderness of muddle. You in this decent 

world have no means of understanding " 

“No ?" he said, and would have begun, but I went 
on too quickly. 

“ No ! Wh|n 1 see you dandering through this 
excellent and hopeful world, aobjecting, obstructing, 
and breaking the ijpw, displaying your wit on science 
and order, on the men who toil so ingloriously to swell 
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use the knowledge that is salvation, this* sidvatiou 
for which our poor world cries to heav^m ^ — ” 

“ You don't mean to say,” he said, “ that you 
really come from some other world where things are 
different and worse ? ” 

“I do.” 

** And you want to talk to me about it instead of 
listening to me ? ” 

“Yes.’ 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” he said abruptly. “ You can't 
do it— really. I can assure you this prpsent world 
touches the nadir of imbecility. You and your friend, 
with his love for the lady who’s so mysteriously tied — 
you’re romancing ! People could not possibly do such 
things. It^'s — if you’ll excuse ,tite — ridiculous. lie 
began — he would begin. A most tiresome story — 
simply bore'>me down. We’d been* talking very agree- 
ably before that, or rather 7 had, about the absurdity 
of marriage laws, the interfei'ence with a free and 
natural life, and so on, and suddenly he burst like a 
dam. No!” He paused. “It’s i-eally impossible. 
You behave perfectly well for a time, and then you 
begin to interrupt. . . . And ^uch a childish story, 
too ! ” ^ r 

He spmr round upon his cliair, go^ up, glanced at 
me over his shoulder, und walked out of the arbour. 
He stepped aside hastily to avoid close an approach 
to the returning botanist. “ Impossible,” I hea^ him ^ 
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say. IJe was evidently deeply aggriev;ed by us. I saw^ 
him presently i| Ittle vray off in the garden, talking to 
the landlord of our inn, and looking towards us as he 
talked — ^they both looked towards us— and after that, 
without the ceremony of a farewell, he disappeared, 
and we saw him no more. We waited for him a little 
wjj^ile, and then I expounded the situation to the 
botanist. ... * 

* We are going to have a very considerable amount 
of trouble explaining oui*selves,” I said in conclusion. 

“ We are hart by an act of the imagination, and that is 
just one of those metaphysical operations th^t are so 
difficult to make credible. We are, by the standard 
of bearing and clothing I remark about us, unattractive 
in dress and deportniletit. W^ have nothing to produce 
to explain our presence here, no bit of a flying machine 
or a space travelling sphere or any of the* apparatus 
customary on these occasions. We have no means 
beyond a dwindling amount of small change out of a 
gold coin, ppon which I sii^pose in ethics and the law 
some native Utopian Jiad a better claim. We may 
already have got ourselves into trouble with the 
authorities with that cenfounded number of yours ! ” 

You did one too ! " 

** All the mtye bother, perhaps, when the thing is 
brought home to us. There’s iio need for rccrimina* 
^ions. The ^ng of moment is that we And ourselves 
in the position— not to put too fine a point upon it — 
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p{ tramps in this admirable world. The queiition of 
all others of importance to us at pi^^nt is what do 
they do with their tramps ? Because sooner or later, 
and the balance of probability seems to incline to 
sooner, whatever they do with their tramps that they 
will do with us.” 

“ Unless we can get some work.” 

“ Exactly — unless we can get sortie work.” 

“Get work!” 

The botanist leant forward on* his arms and looked 
out of the arbour with an expression df -■despondent 
discovery. “ I say,” he remarked ; “ this is a strange 
world — quite strange and new. I’m only beginning to 
realkje just what it means for us. The mountains there 
are the same, the old Bristenstock and adl the rest of it ; 
but these houses, you know, and that roadway, and the 
costumes, a'nd that machine that is*lioking up the grass 
there — only. . . .” 

He sought expression. “Who knows what will 
come in sight round the bend of the velley there.'* 
Who knows what may happen to us anywhere ? We 
don’t know who rules over us even ... we don’t know 
that!” 

“ No,” I echoed^ “ we'don’t know that.'" 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH 


Failure in a Modern Utopia 

§1 

The old Utopias->save for the breeding schemes of 
Plato and ^ftmpanella~ignored that reproductive com- 
petition among individualities which is the substance 
of life, and dealt essentially with its incidentals. The 
endless variety of men, their endless gradation of quality, 
over which thip haA^ of selection plays, a/id to which 
we owe the unmanageable complication of real life, is 
tacitly set aside, Che real world is a vast disorder of 
accidents and incalculable* forces in which men survive 
or fail A Modern Utopia, unlike its predecessors, dare 
not pretejid to change th« last condition ; it may order 
and humanise the conflict, but men must still survive 
or fail. 

Most Utopias present themselves as going concerns, 
as happiness in being; they ujake it an essential 
condition that a happy land can have no history, and all 
the citizens one is permitted to see are well looking and 
upright and mentally and morally in tune. But we 
are under 'the dominion of a logic that obliges us to 
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take over the actj^al population of die world Vith only 
such moral and mental and physical improvements as 
lie* within their inherent possibilities, and it is our 
business to ask what Utopia will do with its congenital 
invalids, its" idiots and madmen, its drunkards and men 
of vicious mind, its cruel and furtive souls, its stupid 
people, too stupid to be of use to the community, its 
lumpish, unteachable and unimaginative people ? And 
what will it do with the man who is “ poor” all round, 
the rather spiritless, rather incompetent low-grade man 
who on earth sits in the den of t^e sweater, ,l;ramps the 
streets under the banner of the unemployed, or trembles 
— in another man’s cast-ofF clothing, and with an 
infini^ of hat-touching — on the verge of rural employ- 
ment? , • „ 

These people will have to be in the descendant 
phase, the species must be engaged, in eliminating 
them; there is ho escape Irom that, and conversely 
the people of exceptional quality must be ascendant. 
The better sort of people, so far as they c^n be dis- 
tinguished, must have the fullest freedom of public 
service, and the fullest opportunity of parentage. And 
it must be open to every maq to approve himself 
worthy of ascendency. «• 

The way of Nature in this process is to kill the 
weaker and the sillier, to crush them, to starve them, 
to overwhelm them, using the stronger and more 
cunning as her weapon. But man is the unnatural 
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animal, th^ rebel child of Nature, andymoi-e and more 
does he turn himself against the harsh and fitful hand 
that reared him. ^He sees with a growing resentment 
the multitude of suffering ineffectual lives over which 
his species tramples in its ascent. In th<i Modem 
Utopia he will have set himself to change the ancient 
la^. No longer will it be that failures must suffer and 
perish lest their breed inciease, but the breed of failure 
must not increase, lest ‘they suffer and perish, and the 
race with them. • 

Now we, weed not ^rgue here to prove that the 
resources of the 'world and the energy of mankind, 
were they organised sanely, are amply sufficient to 
supply every material need of every living human 
being. And i€ it be so contrived that every 
human being shall live in a state of reaiX)nable physical 
and mental comfort, without the reproduction of 
inferior types, there is no reason whatever why that 
should not be secured. But there must be a competi- 
tion in lif^ of some sort to determine who are to be 
pushed to the edge, and who are to prevail and 
multiply. Whatever we do, man will remain a com- 
petitive creature, and Jthough moral and intellectual 
training may vary and enlarge»his c^pception of success 
and fortify him with refinements and consolations, no 
Utopia will ever save him completely from the emotional 
drama of struggle, &om exultations and humiliations, 
^Trom pride and prostration and shame. He lives in 
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success and faijure just as inevi^bly as 4ie lives in 
space and time. 

But we may do much to make tlia margin of ftdlure 
endurable. On earth, for all the extravagance of 
charity, the struggle for the mass of men at the bottom 
resolves itself into a struggle, and often a very foul 
and ugly struggle, for food, shelter, and clothing. 
Deaths outright from exposure and starvation are now 
perhaps uncommon, but for the multitude there are 
only miserable houses, uncomfortable clothes, and bad 
and insufRcient food ; fractional starvation and ex- 
posure, that is to say. A Utopia planned upon 
modem lines will certainly have put an end to that. 
It Ajill insist upon every citizen being properly housed, 
well nourished, and in ^ood h^kh, reasonably clean 
and clothed htialthily, and upon that insistence its 
labour lawji will be founded. In phrasing that will 
be familiar to everyone inWested in social reform, it 
will maintain a standard of life. Any house, unless it • 
be a public monument, that does not con^e up to its 
rising standard of healthiness and convenience, the 
Utopian State will incontinently pull down, and pile 
the material and charge the o^yier for the labour ; any 
house unduly crowed o»>dirty, it must in some effectual 


manner, directly or indirectly, confiscate and clear and 
clean. And any citiasn indecently dressed, or ragged 
and dirty, or publicly unhealthy,, or sleeping abroad 
homeless, or in any way neglected or derelict, mus^ 
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come ui)dmr its care. It will find bin) work if he oan 
and will work, ^ it will take him to it, it will register* 
him and lend hi^ the money wherewith to lead a 
comely life until work can be found or made for him, 
and it will give him credit and shelter* him and 
strengthen him if he is ill. In default of private 
ei)terprises it will provide inns for him and food, and 
it will — by itself* acting as the reserve employer — 
maintain a minimum Vage which will cover the cost 
of a decent life. The State will stand at the back of 
the economic struggle qs the reserve employer of labour. 
This most excellent idea does, as a matter of fact, 
underlie the British institution of the workhouse, but 
it is jumbled up with the relief of old age and infirmity, 
it is administered pprochially and on the 'supposition 
that all population is static and Idealised whereas 
every year it beebmes more migratory ; it is ad- 
. ministered without any regard to the rising standards 
of comfort and self-respect in a progressive civilisation, 
and it is !|dministered griidgingly. The thing that is 
done is done as unwUling charity by administrators 
who are often, in the rural districts at least, competing 
for low-priced labour, |ind who regard want of employ- 
ment as a Clime. But if it were pi'^ible for any citizen 
in need of mon^ to resort to a place of public employ- 
ment as a right, and there wet'k for a week or month 
^ without denudation upon certain minimum terms, it 
seems fairly certain that no one would work, except as 
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tiie victim of spme quite exceptional and*’ temporary 
Accident, for less. 

The work publicly provided woiAd have to be toil- 
some, but not cruel nor incapacitating. A choice of 
occupatiods would need to be afforded, occupations 
adapted to different types of training and capacity, 
with some residual employment of a purely laborious 
and mechanical sort for those who' were incapable of 
doing the things that requireJd intelligence. Neces- 
sarily this employment by the State would be a relief 
of economic pressure, but it would not 'be considered 
a charity done to the individual, but* a public service. 
It need not pay, any more than the police need pay, 
but ^t could probably be done at a small margin of 
loss. There is a number of dui'ableb things bound 
finally to be'usfeful that could be made and stored 
whenever the tide of more highly paid employment 
ebbed and labour sank to 'its minimum, bricks, iron 
from inferior ores, shaped and preserved timber, pins, 
nails, plain fabrics of cottdn and linen, peper, sheet 
glass, artificial fuel, and so on j new roads could be 
made and public buildings reconstructed, inconveniences 
of all sorts removed, until under the stimulus of 
accumulating mat^nal, accumulating investments or 
other circumstances, the tide of private enterprise 
flowed again. 

The State would provide these things for its citizen 
as though it was his right to require them ; he would 
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receive as if shareholder in the common enterprise and 
not with any insult of charity. But on the other.' 
hand it will re^uiiie that the citizen who renders the 
minimum of service for these concessions shall not 
become a parent until he is established in work at a 
rate above the minimum, and free of any debt he may 
have incurred. The State will never press for its debt, 
nor put a limit to its accumulation so long as a man 
or woman remains childless; it will not even grudge 
them temporary spella of good fortune when they may 
lift their ea^yigs above the minimum wage. It will 
pension the age of everyone who cares to take a 
pension, and it will maintain special guest hotnes for 
the very old to which they may come as paying 
guests, spending thei;^ pensions there. By such obvfous 
devices it will achieve the ma^limum elipiiiiation of its 
feeble and spiritless folk in every generation with the 
minimum of suffering and pablic disorder. 


§ 2 

But the mildly incompetei; j;, the spiritless and dull, 
the poorer sort who are ill, do not ei^ust om: Utopian 
problem. There remain idiotg and lunatics, there 
Kmain perverse and incompetent persons, there are 
^ ^ople of wekk character who become drunkards, drug 
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takers, and the^ like. Then there are persons tainted 
” with certain foul and transmissible diseases. All these 
people spoil the world for others. /-They may become . 
parents, and Avith most of them there is manifestly 
nothing to be done but to seclude them from the great 
body of the population. You must resort to a kind 
of social surgery. You cannot have social freedom in 
your public ways, your children cannot speak to whom 
they will, your girls and gentle women cannort go - 
abroad while some sorts of people go free. And there 
are violent people, and those who will not respect the 
property of others, thieves and cheats, they, too, so 
soon as’their nature is confirmed, must pass out of the 
free life of our ordered world. So soon as there can 

r 

be no doubt of the disease or. baseness of the indi- 
vidual, so ^oon as the insanity or other disease is 
assured, or the crime repeated (, third time, or the 
drunkenness or misdemean6tir past its seventh occasion 
(let us say), so soon must he or she pass out of the 
common ways of men. 

The dreadfulness of all such proposals as this lies in 
the possibility of their execution falling into the hands 
of hard, dull, and cruel adnijmistrators. But in the 
case of a Utopiate as^imes the best possible govern- 
ment, a govemihent as merciful and deliberate as it 
is powerful and decisive. You must not too hastily 
imagine these things being donei— as they would b^ 
done on earth at present — by a number of zealous half- 
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edueated people in a state of panic at a jc^uite imaginaxy 
« Rapid Multiplication of the Unfit.” 

No doubt for Hfirst offenders, and for all offenders 
und^ five-and-twenty, the Modem Utopia will attempt 
cautionary and remedial treatment. There v/ill be dis- 
ciplinary schools and colleges for the young, fair and 
haj)py places, but with less confidence and more 
restraint than the schools and colleges of the ordinary 
world. In remote and solitary regions these enclosures 
will lie, they will be» fenced in and forbidden to the 
common ruq of men, and there, remote from all temp- 
tation, the defective citizen will be schooled. There will 
be no masking of the lesson ; “ which do you valhe most, 


the wide'world of humanity, or this evil trend in you ? ” 
From that disciplinc'iat last the prisoners wiH return. 
But the others ; what would a saner wbrld do with 


them ? , » , 

Our world is still vindictive, but 'the all-reaching 
State of Utopia will have the strength that begets 
mercy. Qyietly the outcast will go from among his 
fellow men. There will be no drumming of him out of 
the ranks, no tearing off of epaulettes, no smiting in 
the face. Tbe thing inust be just public enough to 
ohyiate secret tyrannies, and t^at is^all. 

There would be no killing, no letfed chambers. No 
doubt Utopia will kill all deformed and monstrous and 
^villy diseased births, but for the rest, the State will 
hold itself accountable for their being. There is no 
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justice in Nature perhaps, but the idea of justice must 
' be sacred in any good society. Lives that statesman* 
ship has permitted, errors it has/n6t foreseen and 
educated against, must not be punished by death. If 
the State 0 does not keep faith, no one will keep faith. 
Crime and bad lives are the measure of a State’s failure, 
all crime in the end is the crime of the community. 
Even for murder Utopia will not, I j^hink, kill. 

I doubt even if there will* be jails.' No men are 
quite wise enough, good enough «and cheap enough to 
staff jails as a jail ought to be staQe^. Perhaps 
islands will be chosen, islands lying apart from the 
highways of the sea, and to these the State will send 
its exiles, most of them thanking Heaven, no doubt, 
to l)e quik of a world of prigs. • The State will, of 
course, secure itself against any children from these 
people, that is the primary object in their seclusion, 
and perhaps it ‘may even be necessary to make these 
island prisons a system of island monasteries and island 
nunneries. Upon that I atn not competeqjt to speak, 
but if I may believe the literature of the subject — 
unhappily a not very well criticised literature — ^it is 
not necessary to enforce this s^aration.* 

About such isknds patrol boats will go, there will 
be no freedoms cu boat building, and it may be neces- 
sary to have armed guards at the creeks and quays. 
Beyond that the State will give these segregate(^ 
* See for example Dr, W. A. Ohspple’s The FertUUy of the Unfit. 
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failures jifet as full a liberty as they.ican have. If it 

interferes any further it will be simply to police the 
islands against^ tl*:£ organisation of serious cruelty, to 
maintain the freedom of any of. the detained who wish 
it to transfer themselves to other islands, and so to 
keep a check upon tyranny. The insane, of course, 
will demand care and control, but there is no reason 
why the islands of* the hopeless drunkard, for example, 
should not each have a virtual autonomy, have at the 
most a Resident and a guard. I believe that a com- 
munity of drunkards might be capable of organising 
even its own bad habit to the pitch of tolerable exist- 
ence. I do not see why such an island should not 
build aiid order for itself and manufacture and tT^^* 
“Your ways are n(H;.our ways,” the World State will 
say ; “ but here is freedom and a company of kindred 
souls. Elect your jolly rulers, brew if you will and 
distil ; here are vine cuttings and barley fields ; do as 
it pleases you to do. We will take care of the knives, 
but for th^ rest — deal yourselves with God ! ” 

And you see the big convict steamship standing 
in to the Island of Incurable Cheats. The crew are 
respectfully at their Quarters, ready to lend a hand 
overboard, but wide awake, xind the captain is hos- 
pitably on the bridge to bid his guests good-bye and 
keep an eye on the movables. « The new citizens for 
jthis particular Alsatia, each no doubt with his personal 
belongings securely packed and at hand, crowd the 
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deck and study the nearing coast Bright, keen faces 

would be there, and we, were we by any chance to find 
ourselves beside the captain, might refto^ise the double 
of this great earthly magnate or that, Petticoat Lane 
and Park liane cheek by jowl. The landing part of 
the jetty is clear of people, only a government man or 
so stands there to receive the boat and prevent a rush, 
but beyond the gates a number ofi engagingly smart- 
looking individuals loiter speculatively. One figures a 
remarkable building labelled Custom House, an in- 
teresting fiscal revival this population hai made, and 
beyond, crowding up the hill, the painted walls of a 
number of comfortable inns clamour loudly. One or 
two«inhabitants in reduced circumstances would act as 
hotel touts, there are several h(Ael qpinibuses and a 
Bureau de Cliaifge, certainly a Bureau de Change. And 
a small house with a large t*'''\rd, aimed point-blank 
seaward, declares itself a*^ Gratis Information Office, 
and next to it ris^ the graceful dome of a small 
Casino. Beyond, great hoardings proclain^ the advan- 
tages of many island specialities, a hustling commerce, 
and the opening of a Public Lottery. There is a 
large cheap-looking barrack, t^e school of Commercial 
Science for gentl^en o$i inadequate training. . . . 

Altogether a very go-ahead looking little port it 
would be, and though this disembarkation would have 
none of the flow of hilarious good fellowship that wou]^ 
throw a halo of genial noise about the Idmds of Drink, 
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it is doubtful if the new ^vals woyld feel anything 

very tingic in the moment. Here at last was stiope for 
adventure aft;e^ thi^r hearts. 

This sounds more fantastic 4 han it is. But what 
else is thme to do, unless you kill ? You mUst seclude, 
but why diould you torment ? All modem prisons are 
places of torture by restraint, and the habitual criminal 
plays the part of a damaged.moiise at the mercy of the 
cat ‘of our law. He* has his little painful mn and 
back he comes again to a state more horrible even 
than destityUon. There are no Alsatias left in the 
world. For my own part I can think of no crime, 
unless it is reckless begetting or the wilful transmission 
of contagious disease, for which the bleak terrors,^ the 
solitudes and igpomhiies of the modern prison do not 
seem outrageously cruel. If you want *10 *go so far as 
that, then kill. Wl^, once you are rid of them, should 
you pester criminals to respict an uncongenial standard 
of conduct? Into such islands of exile as this a 
modem Utypia will have to purge itself. There is no 
alternative that I can contrive. 


§3 


Will a Utopian be free to be idle ? 
t Work has to be done, every day humanity is sus> 
tuned by its ’collective effort, and without a constant 
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recurrence of effcrt in the sinele man as iif the race 

C o o 

as a whole, there is neither health nor happiness. The 
permanent idleness of a human b^ing is not only 
burthensome to the vmrld, but his own secure misery. 
But unprofitable occupation is also intended by idle- 
ness, and it may be considered whether that freedom 
also will be open to the Utopian. Conceivably it w^l, 
like privacy, locomotion, and almost all the froedoms 
of life, and on the same terms— 'if he possess the m6ney 
to pay for it. 

That last condition may produce a skoi:k in minds 
accustoiped to the proposition that money is the root 
of all evil, and to the idea that Utopia necessarily 
impUes something rather oaken and hand-made and 
primitive in all these relations, ^f course, money is 
not the root of any evil in the world ; the root of all 
evil in the world, and the root of all good too, is the 
Will to live, and money becomes harmful only when 
by bad laws and bad economic organisation it is more 
easily attained by bad men'than good. It :s as reason- 
able to say food is the root of all disease, because so 
many people suffer from excessive and unwise eating. 
The sane economic ideal is to make the possession of 
money the clear indication of public serviceableness, 
and the more nearly that ideal is attained, the smaller 
is the justification of |>overty and the less the hardship 
of being poor. In barbaric and disorderly countries it 
is almost honourable to be indigent and unquestionably 
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virtuoqs \o give to a beggar, and ^^ren in the moi^ 
ot less civilis^ societies of earth, so many children 
come into life hdpelessly handicapped, that austerity 
to the poor is regarded as the meanest of mean 
virtues. But in Utopia everyone will have had an 
education and a certain minimum of nutrition and 
Opining; everyone will he insured against ill-health 
and accidents; thdre will be the most efficient organi- 
satibn for balancing the pressure of employment and 
the presence of diseifgaged labour, and so to be money- 
less will bevlear evidence of unworthiness. In Utopia, 
no one will dream of giving to a casual beggar, and 
no one will dream of begging. 

There will need to be, in the place of ^ the Bintish 
casual wards, simple but comfortable inr^s with a low 
tariff — controlled to a certain extent no doubt, and 
even in some cases mainlined, by J;he State. This 
tariff will have such a definite relation to the minimum 
permissible wage, that a man who has incurred no 
liabilities l^hrough marriage or the like relationship, 
will be able to live in. comfort and decency upon that 
minimum wage, pay his small insurance pi'emium 
agmnst disease, death^adisablement, or ripening years, 
and have a margin for cloilhing .^nd other personal 
expenses. But ^e will get neither lUielter nor food, 
except at the price of his freedom, unless he can 
produce money. 

But suppose^ a man without money in a district 
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cohere employment is not to be found for him ; suppose 
the amount of employment to have dii^inished in the 
district with such suddenness as to l&ve stranded him 
there. Or, suppose he has quarrelled with the only 
possible employer, or that he does not like his par- 
ticular work. Then no doubt the Utopian State, 
which wants everyone to be just as happy as the futuire 
welfare of the race permits, will^come to his assistance. 
One imagines him resorting to a neat and business-like 
post-office, and stating his case to a civil and intelligent 
official. In any sane State the'economic*’c6nditions of 
every quarter of the earth will be watched as constantly 
as its meteorological phases, and a daily map of the 
country within a radius of three ojt four hundred miles 
showing all • thp places 'Vv’here labour “ is needed will 
hang upon the post-office wall. To this his attention 
will be directedi The man out of "work will decide 
to try his luck in this place or that, and the public* 
servant, the official will make a note of his name, verify 
his identity — the freedom of Utopia will nol be incom- 
patible with the universal registration of thumb-marks 
— and issue passes for travel and coupons for any 
necessary inn accommodation oli his way to the chosen 
destination. Tl^e he will seek a new employer. 

Such a free change of locality onct or twicfe a year 
from a region of restricted employment to a region of 
labour shortage will be among the general privil^s 
of the Utopian citizen. 
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But suppose that in no district in the world is ther| 
work within the capacity of this particular man ? 

Before we suppose that, we must take into con- 
sideration the general assumption one is permitted to 
make in all Utopian speculations. All Utopians will 
be reasonably well educated upon Utopian lines ; there 
^ill be no illiterates unless they are unteachable im- 
beciles, no rule-bf-thumb toilem as inadaptable as 
trained beasts. The Utopian worker will be as versatile 
as any well-educated man is on earth to-day, and no 
Trade Unitoif will impose a limit to his activities. The 
world will be his Union. If the work he doei| best and 
likes best is not to be found, there is still the work he 
likes second best. Lacking his proper employment, he 
Avill turn to some kmdred trade. , 

But even with that adaptability,* it may be that 
sometimes he will not find^work. Such a disproportion 
between the work to be done and the people to do it 
may arise as to present a surplus -of labour everywhere. 
This disproportion may be due to two causes : to an 
increase of population, without a coiTesponding increase 
of enterprises, or to a diminution of employment 
throughout the world^ue to the completion of great 
enterprises, to economies achieved, to the operation 
of new and nv>re efficient labour-wving appliances. 
Through either cause, a Worl& State may find itself 
^ doing well except for an excess of citizens of mediocre 
and lower quali^. 
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^ Eut the first cause may be anticipated by ^ise 
marriage laws. . . . The full discussion of these laws 
will come later, but here one may Kisist that Utopia 
will control the increase of its population. Without 
the determination and ability to limit that increase as 
well as to stimulate it whenever it is necessary, no 
Utopia is possible. That was clearly demonstrated by 
Malthus for all time. 

The second cause is not so ‘easily anticipated, but 
then, though its immediate result In glutting the labour 
market is similar, its final coQsequences are entirely 
different, from those of the first. The whole trend of 
a scientific mechanical civilisation is continually to re> 
place labour by machinery and to increase it in its 
effectiveness by organisation, and so' quite independently 
of any increase *in population labour must either fall 
in value until it can compete against and check the 
cheapening process, or if that is prevented, as it will 
be in Utopia, by a minimum wage, come out of employ- 
ment. There is no apparent limit to this process. 
But a surplus of efficient labour;, at the minimum wage 
is exactly the condition that should stimulate new 
enterprises, and that in a Stat^. saturated with science 
and prolific in invmtion 4rill stimulate new enterprises. 
An increasing stilus of available labour without an 
absolute increase of population, an increasing surplus 
of labour due to increasing economy and .not to pro^ 
liferatlon, and which, therefore, does not press on and 
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di8arra^ge*the food supply, is surely the ideal condition 
for a progressive civilisation. I am inclined to think' 
that, since labour vill be regarded as a delocalised and 
fluid force, it will be the World State and not the 
big municipalities ruling the force areas that will be 
the reserve employer of labour. Very probably it will 
b§ convenient for the State to hand over the surplus 
labour for municipal purposes, but that is another 
question. All over the world the labour exchanges 
will be reporting the fluctuating pressure of economic 
demand an«i«transferripg workers from this region of 
excess to that of scarcity ; and whenever the excess 
is universal, the World State — failing an adequate 
development of private enterprise — will either r^uce 
the working day aftd so absorb the excesS, or set on 
foot some permanent special works of* its own, paying 
the minimum wage &nd allowing them to progress just 
as slowly or just as rapidly as thc*ebb and flow of 
labour dictated. But with sane, marriage and birth 
laws there* is no reason to*suppose such calls upon the 
resources and initiative of the world more than 

9 

temporaiy and exceptional occasions. 


§4 


The existence of our blond bare-footed fnend was 
ividenoe enough that in a modem Utopia a man will 
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be free to be juet as idle or uselessly busy aS pleases 
'him, after he has earned the minimum wage. He must 
do that, of course, to pay for hiifk^p, to pay his 
assurance tax against ill-health or old age, imd any 
charge or ‘debt paternity may have brought upon him. 
The World State of the modem Utopist is no state of 
moral compulsions. If, for example, under the restricted 
Utopian scheme of inheritance, a man inherited suffi- 
cient money to release him from the need to toil, he 
would be free to go where he pleased and do what he 
liked. A certain proportion of^men at esso is good for 
the world ; work as a moral obligation is the morality 
of slaves, and so long as no one is overworked there is 
no ©eed to worry because some few are underworked. 
Utopia does not exist ^ a soltlte for envy. From 
leisure, in a gobd moral and intellectual atmosphere, 
come expesiments, come philoso*{)hy and the new 
departmres. 

In any modem Utopia there must be many leisurely 
people. We are all too obsessed in the real world by 
the strenuous ideal, by the idea that the vehement 
incessant fool is the only righteous man. Nothing 
done in a hurry, nothing don^, under strain, is really 
well done. A State where all are working hard, where 
none go to and^o, easily and freely,ploses touch with 
the purpose of freedonf. 

But inherited independence will be thp rarest a n rf 
least permanent of Utopian facts, for the -most part 
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that freedom will have to be earned, and the 
ind\icements to men and women to raise their personal* 
value far above the minimum wage will be very great 
indeed. Thereby will come privacies, more space in 
which to live, liberty to go everywhere and *do no end 
of things, the power and freedom to initiate interesting 
eqjterprises and assist and co-operate with interesting 
people, and indeed all the best things of life. The 
modern Utopia will give a univeml security indeed, 
and exercise the miifimum of compulsions to toil, but 
it will offer*8dme acutely desirable prizes. The aim of 
all these devices, the minimum wage, the standard of 
life, provision for all the feeble and unemployed and 
so forth, is not to rob life of incentives but to change 
their nature, t» ma^e life n^t less energetic, but less 
panic-stricken and violent and bas&, to shift the 
incidence of the .straggle for existence from our lower 
to our higher emotions, so to anticipate and neutralise 
the motives of the cowardly and bestial, that the 
ambitious *and energetic finagination which is man's 
finest quality may beccyne the incentive and determining 
factor in survival. 

§5 

After w^ have paid for our lunch in the little inn 
that corresponds to Wassen, the botanist and I would 
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no doubt spend ^e rest of the forenoon in *the discus* 
'^ion of various aspects and possibilities of Utopian 
labour laws. We should examipe our remaining 
change, copper coins of an appearance ornamental 
rather than reassuring, and we should decide that after 
what we had gathered from the man with the blond 
hair, it would, on the whole, be advisable to come to 
the point with the labour question forthwith. At last 
we should draw the deep breatlrof resolution and arise 
and ask for the Public Office. We should know by 
this time that the labour bureau sheltered with the 

f 

post-office and other public services in one building. 

The public office of Utopia would of course contain 
a few surprises for two men from terrestrial England. 
You imagine us entering, the botbnisto lagging a little 
behind me, and*- my first attempts to be offhand and 
commonplace in a demand for work. 

The office is in charge oi a quick-eyed little woman 
of six and thirty perhaps, and she regards us with a 
certain keenness of scrutiny/- 

“ Where are your papers ? ” she asks. 

I think for a moment of the documents in my 
pocket, my passport chequered with visas and addressed 
in my commendation cpid in the name of her late 
Majesty by Wei Jiobert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne CecU, 
Marquess qf SaHshury^ Earl of Scdishuryf Viscownt 
Crastbomef Baron CecU, and so forth, to all whom ii) 
may concern, my Carte d'IdentiU (useful on minor 
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occasions) *of the Touring Club de France, my green 
ticket to the Reading Room of the British Museum,' 
and my LettA ^’Indication from the London wjd 
County Bank. A foolish humour prompts me to 
unfold all these, hand them to her and' take the 
consequences, but I resist. 

“ Lost,” I say, briefly. 

« Both lost?” she asks, looking at my friend. 
“Both,” I answer. • 

“How?” 

I astonish myself by the readiness of my answer. 

“ I fell down a snow slope and they came out of my 

» 

pocket.” 

“And exactly the same thing happened to both of 
you?” , • 

“No. He’d given me his to pufr with my own.” 
She raised her eyebrows. “ His pocket i? defective,” 
I add, a little hastily. 

Her manners are too Utopian for her to follow that 
up. She aeems to reflect tin procedure. 

“ What are your numbers ? ” she asks, abruptly. 

A vision of that confounded visitors’ book at the 
inn above comes into my mind. “ Let me see," I say, 
and pat my forehead and reflect, refraining from the 
official eye before me. “ Let me see. 

“ What is yours ? ” she asks the botanist. 

“ A. B.,” he says, slowly, “ little a, nine four seven, I 
thmk ”* 
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“ Don’t you Jknow ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” says the botanist, very agreeably. 
“No.” ^ 

“ Do you mean to say neither of you know your 
own numbers?” says the little post-mistress, with a 
rising note. 

“ Yes,” I say, with an engaging smile and trying to 
keep up a good social tone. “ It,’s queer, isn’t it ? 
We’ve both forgotten.” ^ 

“ You’re joking,” she suggests... 

“ Well,” I temporise. 

“ I suppose you’ve got your thumbs ? ’ 

“The fact is ” I say and hesitate. “We’ve 

got ^our thumbs, of course.” 

“Then I shall have to send a thumb-print down to 
the office and gut your number from that. But are 
you sure ypu haven’t your paperb or numbers? It’s 
very queer.” 

We admit rather sheepishly that it’s queer, and 
question one another silently. 

She turns thoughtfully for the thumb-marking slab, 
and as she does so, a man enters the office. At the 
sight of him she asks with a note of relief, “ What am 
I to do, sir, here ? ” ^ 

He looks fro^N^her to os gravely, and his eye lights 
to curiosity at our dress. “What is the matter, 
madam ? ” he asks, in a courteous voice. 

She explains. 
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So far tiie impression we have had gf our Utopia is 
one of a quite unearthly sanity, of good management^ 
and comprehen^ve^design in every material thing, and 
it has seemed to us a little incongruous that all the 
Utopisms we have talked to, our host of last night, the 
post>mistress and our garrulous tramp, have been of 
the most commonplace t3q)e. But suddenly there looks 
out from this man's pose and regard a different quality, 
a quality altogether nearer that of the beautiful tram- 
way and of the gracious order of the mountain houses. 
He is a wel\-l)uilt man of perhaps five and thirty, with 
the easy movement that comes with perfect physical 
condition, his face is clean shaven and shows the firm 
mouth of a disciplined man, and his grey eyes are clear 
and steady. I^is legs are clad in some fvoven stuff 
deep-red in colour, and over this he wears a white shirt 
fitting pretty closely, and with a woven purple hem. 
His general effect reminds the someho\<’ of the Knights 
Templars. On his head is a cap of thin leather and 
still thinnei; steel, and with'ithe vestiges of ear-guards — 
rather like an attenuated version of the caps that were 
worn by Cromwell's Ironsides. 

He looks at us and we interpolate a word or so as 
she explains and feel a good dpal of embarrassment at 
the foolish position we have made f^r ourselves. I 
determine to cut my way out * of this entanglement 
before it complicates itself further. 

“ The fart is ” I say. 
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** Yes ? ” he jutys, with a faint smile. 

«WeVe perhaps been disingenuous. Our "position 

is so entirely exceptional, so difficult to^explain " 

“ What have you been doing ? ” 

** No,”* I say, with decision; it can't be explained 
like that." 

He looks down at his feet. ** Go on," he says. 

I try to give the thing a qpiet, matter<of>fact 
air. “You see," I say, in the tone one adopts for 
really lucid explanations, “ we c come from afiother 
world. Consequently, whatever thumb*, pi/uk registra- 
tion or numbering you have in ^lis planet doesn't apply 
to us, and we don't know our numbers because we 
haven't got any. We are really, you know, explorers, 
strangers--^ — " « 

“ But what world do you mean ? " 

“It’s a, different planet — a loag way away. I*rac. 
.tically at an infinite distanfce.” 

He looks up in my face with the patient expression 
of a man who listens to noF.sense. , 

“ I know it sounds impossible,” I say, “ but here is 
the simple fact — we appear in your world. We appeared 
suddenly upon the neck of Lucendro — the Passo 
Lucendro — ^yesterday afternoon, and I defy you to dis- 
cover the faintot trace of us before that time. Down 
we marched into the <San Gotthard road and here we 

are ! That’s our fact. And as for papers ! Wheie 

in your world have you seen papers like this ? ” 
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I prodace my pocket-book, extract ray passport, and 
present it to him. 

His expres^onjbas changed. He takes the docu- 
ment and examines it, turns it over, looks at me, and 
smiles that faint smile of his again. > 

“ Have some more,” I say, and proffer the card of 
the T.C.F. 

I follow up thahblow with my green British Museum 
ticket, as tattered as a flag in a knight's chapel. 

■ “ You’ll get found out,” he says, with my documents 
in his hand. , “ You’ve got your thumbs. You’ll be 
measured. They’ll refer to the central registers, and 
there you’ll be ! ” * 

“That’s just it,” I say, “ we sha’n’t be.” 

He reflects. ^ “ life a queer sort of joke for you two 
men to play,” he decides, handings nle back my 
documents. • 

“It’s no joke at all,” I*say, replacing them in my^ 
pocket-book. 

The po|t-mistress interi^enes. “What would you 
advise me to do ? ” 

“ No money ? ” he asks. 

“No.” 

He makes some sug^stions. “ Frankly,” he says, 
“I think you have escaped from son\e island. How 
you got so far as here I can’t imaging, or what you 
think you’ll do. . . . But anyhow, there’s the stuff for 
your thumbs.” 
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He points to the thumb-marking apparatus and 
'turns to attend to his own business. 

Presently we emerge from the office in a state 
between discomfiture and amusement, each with a 
tramway ticket for Lucerne in his hand and with 
sufficient money to pay our expenses until the morrow. 
We are to go to Lucerne because there there is a 
demand for comparatively unskilled, labour in carving 
wood, which seems to us a sort of work within* our 
range and a sort that will not compel our separation. 


§6 

The old Utopias are sessile organisjitions ; the new 
must square itself to the needs of a migratory popula- 
tion, to an. endless coming and going, to a people as 
^uid and tidal As the sea. ^ It does not enter into the 
scheme of earthly statesmanship, but indeed all local 
establishments, all definitions of place, ai;e even now 
melting under our eyes. Presently all the world will 
be awash with anonymous stranger men. 

Now the simple laws of custom, the homely methods 
of identification that served m the little communities 

C 

of the past when everyone knew everyone, fail in the 
face of this liquefaction. If the modem Utopia is 
indeed to be a world of responsible citizens, it must 
have devised some scheme by which every person in 
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the world* can be promptly and certainly recognised, 
and by which anyone missing can be traced and* 
found. 

This is by no means an impossible demand. The 
total population of the world is, on the most generous 
estimate, not more than 1,600,000,000, and the effectual 
indexing of this number of people, the record of their 
movement hither «ind thither, the entry of various 
material facts, such as* mairiage, parentage, criminal 
convictions and the like, the entry of the new-born and 
the eliminaiien of the^ dead, colossal task though it 
would be, is still "not so great as to be immeasurably 
beyond comparison with the work of the post-offices in 
the world of to-day, or the cataloguing of such libri^ries 
as that of the l^riti^ Museupi, or such collections as 
that of the insects in Cromwell Road.* ^uch an index 
could be housed, qffite comfortably on one side of 
Northumberland Avtnue, !br example. It is only a 
reasonable tribute to the distinctive lucidity of the 
French mind to suppose the central index housed in a 
vast series of buildings at or near Paris. The index 
would be classified primarily by some unchanging 
physical characteristic, such as we are told the thumb- 
mark and finger-mark afford, ^and to these would be 
added any other physical traits that were of material 
value. The classification of thumb\aarks and of 
ihalterable j)hysical characteristics goes on steadily, and 
there is every retuon for assuming it possible that each 
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human being oould be given a distinct ft)rmula, a 
dumber or “scientific name,” under which he or she 
could be docketed.* About the buildings in which 
this great main index would be gathered, would be a 
system of" other indices with cross references to the 
main one, arranged under names, under professional 
qualifications, under diseases, crimes and the like. 

These index cards might conceivably be transparent 
and so contrived as to give*' a photographic copy 
promptly whenever it was needed) and they could have 
an attachment into which would slip a ticket bearing 
the name of the locality in which the individual was 
last reported. A little army of attendants would be at 
worjc upon this index day and night From sub-stations 
constantly engaged in checking b^k thumb-marks and 
numbers, an irfcessant stream of information would 
come, of births, of deaths, of arrif^als at inns, of appli- 
cations to post-offices for letters, of tickets taken for 
long journeys, of criminal convictions, marriages, 
applications for public doles and the like. A filter of 
offices would sort the stream, and all day and all night 
for ever a swarm of clerks would go to and fro correct- 
ing this central register, and photographing copies of 
its entries for transmission to the subordinate local 

* It is quite polsible thet the actual thumb-mark may play only 
a small part in the work of identification, but it is an obTions ooi|- 
Tcnience to our thread of story to assume that it is tjie one sufficient 
feature. 
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stations, iii response to their inquiries! So the inven- 
tory of the State would watch its every man and the* 
wide world wrile itg history as the fabric of its destiny 
flowed on. At last, when the citizen died, would come 
the last entry of all, his age and the cause of his death 
and the date and place of his cremation, and his card 
wguld be taken out and passed on to the universal 
pedigree, to a place of greater quiet, to the ever-grow- 
ing galleries of the records of the dead. 

Such a record is iftevitable if a Modern Utopia is to 
be achieved* • 

Yet at this, t6o, our blond-haired friend would no 
doubt rebel. One of the many things to which some 
will make claim as a right, is that of going unrecog- 
nised and secret whfther one .will. But that, so far as 
one’s fellow wayfarers were concemedt would still be 
possible. Only the *State would share the secret of 
one’s little concealment. To the eighteenth-century 
Liberal, to the old - fashioned . nineteenth - century 
Liberal, thitt is to say to alf professed Liberfds, brought 
up to be against the .Government on principle, this 
organised clairvoyance will be the most hateful of 
dreams. Perhaps, too, ^he Individualist would see it 
in that light. But these are ■pnly the mental habits 
acquired in an epl time. The old Liberalism assumed 
had government, the more po\^erful the government 
tte worse it was, just as it assumed the natural right- 
individual. Darkness an 
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were, indeed, the natural refuges of liberty M^en every 
'^government had in it the near possibility of tyranny, 
and the Englishman or American Ipokecl at the papers 
of a Russian or a German as one might look at the 
chains of ' a slave. You imagine that father of the 
old Liberalism, Rousseau, slinking off from his offspring 
at the door of the Foundling Hospital, and you 
understand what a crime against ‘natural virtue this 
quiet eye of the State would have seemed to him. ‘ But 
suppose we do not assume that gov^emment is necessarily 
bad, and the individual necessarily good — and the 
hypothesis upon which we are working practically 
abolish^ either alternative — then we alter the case 
altogether. The government of a modem Utopia will 
be no perfection of intentions %norantly ruling the 
world. . . .* 

Such is- the eye of the Statte that is now slowly 
(-beginning to apprehend our existence as two queer and 

• In the typical modern State of our own world, with its population 
of many millions, and its extreme facility of movement, rudistinguished 
men who adopt an alias can mako themselves untraceable with the 
utmost ease. The temptation of the opportunities thus offered has 
developed a new type of criminality, the Deeming or Grossman type, 
base men who subsist and feed their heavy imaginations in the wooing, 
betrayal, ill-treatment, and sometimes even the murder of undis- 
tinguished women. This is f large, a growing, and, what is gravest, 
a prolific class, fostered by the practical anonymity of the common 
man. It is only th' murderers who attract mud public attention, but 
the supply of low^olass prdbtitutes is also largely due to these free 
adventures of the base. It is one of the bye products of SMte 
T. ihArftlimn, and at present it is very probably drawing ahekd in the 
race against the development of police organisation. 
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inexplicaWe parties disturbing the fine order of its 
field of Vision, the eye that will presently be focussing* 
itself upon us Mth a growing astonishment and interro- 
gation. “ Who in the name of Galton and Bertillon,” 
one fancies Utopia exclaiming, “ are ym f ” * 

I perceive I shall cut a queer figure in that focus. 
I shall affect a certain spurious ease of carriage no 
doubt. “ The fact is,” I shall begin. . . . 


§7 


And now see how an initial hypothesis mky pursue 
and overtake its maker. Our thumb-marks have been 
taken, they have tfavelled by pneumatic* tube to the 
central office of the municipality hard b^ Lucerne, and 
have gone on thencte to the headquarters ,of the index 
at Paris. There, after a rcfUgh preliminary classiticatiop, 
I imagine them photographed on glass, and flung by 
means of«a lantern in colossal images upon a screen, 
all finely squared, and the careful experts marking and 
measuring their several convolutions. And then off 
goes a brisk clerk to the long galleries of the index 
building. * 

I have told them they wih find no sign of us, but 
you see him going from gallery«to galley, from bay to 
'bay, from drawer to drawer, and from card to card. 


“ Here tie is ! ” he mutters to himself, and 
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a card and r^ds. ‘*But that is impossible!” he 
<says. . . . 

You figure us returning after a^da 3 ^or so of such 
Utopian experiences as I must presently describe, to 
the central office in Lucerne, even as we have been 
told to do. 

I make my way to the desk of the man who has 
dealt with us before. “Well?” J say, cheerfully, 
“ have you heard ? ” 

His expression dashes me a little. “ We’ve heard,” 
he says, and adds, “ it’s very peculiar.” „ „ 

“ I told you you wouldn’t find out about us,” I say, 
triumphantly. 

“But we have,” he says; “but that mak6s your 

frea£ none tiie less remarkable.” o 

- ** 

“ You’ve heairl ! You know who we are ! Well — tell 
us ! We hajJ an idea, but we’re beginning to doubt.” 

“You,” says the official, addressing the botanist, 
“are !” 

And he breathes his name. Then he turns to me 
and gives me mine. 

For a moment I am dumbfounded. Then I think 
of the entries we made at the inn in the Urserenthal, 
and then in a flash I have the 'truth. I rap the desk 
smartly with my finger-tips and shake my index finger 
in my friend’s fgi^e. u 

“ By Jove ! ” I say in English. “ They’ve got our' 
doubles ! ” 
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this case are only just b^inning. How die) 

Norway hither ? Does my friend look like hopping 
from India to the Saint Gotthar<^ at bne hop ? The 

situation is a little more difficult than that ” 

“ But‘here ! ” says the official, and waves what are 
no doubt photographic copies of the index cards. 

“ But we are not those individuals ! ” 

“ You are those individuals.” 

“ You will see,” I say. • 

He dabs his finger argumentatively upon the thumb- 
marks. “ I see now,” he says. 

“There is a mistake,” I maintain, “an unprece- 
dented 'mistake. There’s the difficulty. If you inquire 
yop will find it begin to unravel. What reason is 
there for us to remain casual wofkmep here, when you 
allege we are toen of position in the world, if there 
isn’t something wrong ? We shailiil stick to this wood- 
r carving work you have found us here, and meanwhile I 
think you ought to inquire again. That’s how the 
thing shapes to me.” • •* 

“Your case will certainly have to be considered 
further,” he says, with the faintest of threatening notes 
in his tone. “But at the same time” — hand out to 
those copies from the^index again — “there you are, 
you know ! ” 
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§ 8 


When my botanist and I have tMked over and 
exhausted every possibility of our immediate position, 
we should turn, I think, to more general questions. 

, I should tell him the thing that was becoming more 
and more apparent in my own mind. Here, I should 
say,’ is a world, obviously on the face of it well 
organised. Compared with our world, it is like a well- 
oiled engine beside a scrap heap. It has even got this 
confounded visual organ swivelling about in the most 
alert and lively fashion. But thafs by the way. . . . 
You have only to look at all these houses below. j^We 
should be sittipg oft a seat 90 the Giitsch* and looking 
down on the Lucerne of Utopia, a Lucerne that would, 
I insist, quite arbitrarily, still keep the "^Vasserthurm 
and the Kapellbrucke.) You have 6nly to mark tljjB 
beauty, the simple cleanliness and balance of this world, 
you have only to see the *free carriage, the unaffected 
graciousness of even the common people, to understand 
how fine and complete the arrangements of this world 
must be. How are they made so ? We of the 


twentieth century are not goin^ to accept the sweetish, 
faintly nasty slops of Rousseauism that so gratified our 
great-great-grandparents in theoighteunth. We know 
Ibat order and justice do not come 1 ^ Nature — “if 
only the policeman would go away.” ’!l^ese things 
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mean intention^ will, carried to a scale that our poor 
^vacillating, hot and cold earth has never known. 
What I am really seeing more and^.moi^ clearly is the 
will beneath this visible Utopia. Convenient houses, 
admirable *engineering that is no offence amidst natural 
beauties, beautiful bodies, and a universally gracious 
cari-iage, these are only the outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spiritual grace. Such an order means 
discipline. It means triumph 6ver the petty egotisms 
and vanities that keep men on* our earth apart; it 
means devotion and a nobler hope ; itr cannot exist 
without a gigantic process of inquiry,' trial, forethought 
and patience in an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
concession. Such a world as this Utopia is not made 
by the chance occasional co-operations of self-indulgent 
men, by autocratic rulers or by the bawling wisdom of 
the democratic leader. And an unrestricted competi- 
tion for gain, an enlightened selfishness, that too 
fails us. . . . 

I have comp£ired the system of indexing humanity 
we have come upon to an eye, an eye so sensitive and 
alert that two strangers cannot appear anywhere upon 
the planet without discovery. Now an eye does not 
see without a brain, an^,eye does not turn round and 
look without a will and purpose. A Utopia that deals 
only with apj^ances dhd arrangements is a dream of 
superficiality; the essential problem here, the body 
within theri garments, is a moral an intellectual 
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problem. Behind all this material order^these perfected 
communications, perfected public services and economic ' 
organisations, liiere^must be men and women willing 
these things. There must be a considerable number 
and a succession of these men and women of*will. No 
single person, no transitory group of people, could 
order and sustain this vast complexity. They must 
have a collective ifi not a common width of aim, and 
that’ involves a spoken or written literature, a living 
literature to sustain ^ the harmony of their gener6il 
activity. In ^ome way they must have put the more 
immediate objects of desire into a secondary place, and 
that means renunciation. They must be effectual in 
action and persistent in will, and that means discipline. 
But in the modprn ^orld in which progress advances 
without limits, it will be evident that whatWer common 
creed or formula thfiy have must be of the simplest 
sort; that whatever organisation theyliave must be as^ 
mobile and flexible as a thing alive. All this follows 
inevitably from the general propositions of our Utopian 
dream. When we made those, we bound ourselves 
helplessly to come to this. . . . 

The botanist would nod an abstracted assent. 

I should cease to talk. I should direct my mind to 
the confused me^s of memories three days in Utopia 
will have given us. Besides the pei?tonalities with 
wkom we have come into actual contaci^ur various 
hosts, our forem|n and work-fellows, the qVmd man, 
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the public officials and so on, there will be a great 
• multitude of other impressions. There will be many 
bright snapshots of little children, for eiample, of girls 
and women and men, seen in shops and offices and 
streets, on quays, at windows and by the wayside, 
people riding hither and thither and walking to and 
fro. A very human crowd it has seemed to me. But 
among them were there any who might be thought of as 
having a wider interest than the. others, who seemed in 
any way detached from the rest by a purpose that 
passed beyond the seen ? , • 

Then suddenly I recall that clean-shaven man who 
talked with us for a little while in the public office at 
Wassen, the man who reminded me of my boyish 
conception of a Knight ^Templait an^. with him come 
momentary impressions of other lithe and serious- 
looking people dressed after the* same manner, words 
^nd phrases we 'have read m such scraps of Utopian 
"•fading as have come our way, and expressions that fell 
from loose mouth of the man with the blond 
hair. , >. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

Women in a Modern Utopia 

§1 

But though I have coipe to a point where the problem 
of a Utopia has resolved itself very simply into the 
problem of government dud direction, I find I have not 
brought the botanist with me. Frankly he cannot think 
so steadily onward as I can. I feel to think, he thinks 
to feel. It is I and my kind that have the vrider range, 
because we can tie impersonal as well aj personal. We 
can escape ourselve&i In general terms, at least, I 
understand him, but he does not undeistand me in any^ 
way at all. He thinks me an incomprehensible brute 
because his, obsession is merely one of my incidental 
interests, and wherever my reasoning ceases to be 
explicit and full, the slightest ellipsis, the most transi- 
tory digression, he evades me and is back at himself 
again. He may have a fiersonal liking for me, though 
I doubt it, but also he hates’' me pretty distinctly, 
because of this bias he cannot understai\d. My philo- 
sophical insistence that things shall be w^onable and 
hang together, that what can be explain^ shall be 
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explained, and, that what can be done by ccalculation 
«and certain methods shall not be left to cHance, he 
loathes. He just wants adventurously to feel. He 
wants to feel the sunset, and he ^thinks that on the 
whole he would feel it better if he had not been taught 
the sun was about ninety-two million miles away. He 
wants to feel free and strong, and he would rather feel 
so than be so. He does not want ^o accomplish great 
things, but to have dazzling things occur to him. . He 
does not know that there are feelings also up in the 
clear air of the philosophic mountains^ in the long 
ascents of effort and design. 'He does not know that 
thought* itself is only a finer sort of feeling than his — 
good hock to the mixed gin, porter and treacle of his 
emotions, a perception of similitudes and oppositions 
that carries evep thrills. And naturally he broods on 
the source of all his most copious feelings and emotions, 
women, and particularly upon the woman who has most 
made him feel. He forces me also to that. 

Our position is unfortunate for me. Our return to 
the Utopian equivalent of Lucerne revives in him all 
the melancholy distresses that so preoccupied him when 
first we were transferred to this better planet. One 
day, while we are still waitihg there for the public 
office to decide about hs, he broaches the matter. It 
is early evening, andr we are walking beside the lake 
after our siij^ple dinner. “ About here,” he says, “ ttte 
quays wc^d run and all those big hotMs would be 
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along herd, looking out on the lake. It's so strange to 
have seen them so recently, and now not to see them a^ 
all. . . . WhAe h^ve they gone ? ” 

“ Vanished by hypothesis.” 

“What.?” 

“ Oh ! They’re there still. It’s we that nave come 
h^Jber.” 

“Of course. I» forgot. But still You know, 

thefe was an avenue oT'little trees along this quay with 
seats, and she was sitting looking out upon the lake. 
... I hadfi’k seen her for ten years.” 

He looks aboOt him still a little perplexed.^ “ Now 
we are here,” he says, “ it seems as though that meeting 
and the teilk we had must have been a dream.” 

He falls musing. * 

Presently he says : “ I knew ner at once. I saw 
her in profile. B.ut, you know, I didn’t speak to her 
directly. I walked past her seat and on for a little 
way, trying to control myself. . . .. Then I turned back 
and sat do^ beside her, viry quietly. She looked up 
at me. Everything c^ime back — everything. For a 
moment or so I felt I was going to cry. . . .” 

That seems to give Jiim a sort of satisfaction even 
in the reminiscence. 

“We talked, for a time just like casual acquaint- 
^ces — ^about the view and the weather, .\nd things like 
that.” ^ 

He muses again/ 
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§ 2 

How would things be “different” in the Modem 
Utopia? 'After all it is time we faced the riddle of 
the problems of marriage and motherhood. . . . 

The Modern Utopia is not only to be a sound ^nd 
happy World State, but it is to be otie progressing from 
good to better. But as Malthus* demonstrated for 
all time, a State whose population continues to increase 
in obedience to unchecked instinct, can, progress only 
from bad to worse. Fj’om the view of human comfoii. 
and happiness, the increase of population that occurs 
at^each advance in human security is the greatest evil 
of life. The way of Nature is* for every species to 
increase nearly* to its possible maximum of numbers, 
and then «to improve through *the pressure of that 
• maximum against its limiting conditions by the crush- 
ing and killing of all the feebler individuals. The way 
of Nature has also been the way of humknity so far, 
and except when a temporary alleviation is obtained 
through an expansion of the genersd stock of suste- 
nance by invention or discovery, the amount of star- 
vation and of the physical misery of privation in 
the world, must vary almost exactly with the excess 
of the actu^ birth-Vate over that required to sustein 
populatiop^at a number compatible with a universal 
f on the Principles o/^djjmlation, 
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contentmAit. Neither has Nature evolved, nor has 

9 

man so far put into operation, any device by which* 
paying this prit« of progress, this misery of a multitude 
of starved and unsuccessful lives can be evaded. A 
mere indiscriminating restriction of the birth-rate — an 
end practically attained in the homely, old-fashioned 
civilisation of China by female infanticide, involves not 
only the cessation ©f distresses but stagnation, and the 
minor good of a sort df comfort and social stability is 
won at too great a sacrifice. Progress depends essen- 
tially on c©n»pctitive selection, and that we may not 
escape. 

But it is a conceivable and possible thing that this 
margin of futile struggling, pain and discomfort find 
death might be reduced to, nearly nothing without 
checking physical *and mental evolution, with indeed 
an acceleration of physical and mental evolution, by 
preventing the birth of those who would in the un* 
restricted interplay of natural forces be bom to suffer 
and fail. The method of'»Nature “red in tooth and 
claw” is to degrade, thwart, torture, and kill the 
weakest and least adapted members of every species 
in existence in each generation, and so keep the specific 
average rising; the ideal of a scientific civilisation is 
to prevent thosf weaklings being born. There is no 
ojther way of evading Nature’s j^unishment of sorrow. 
The struggle for life among the beasts \and uncivi- 
lised men meanis //isery and death for ti^e inferior 
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individuals, misery and death in order that tlfey may not 
"^increase and multiply ; in the ctvfliseJ State it is now 
clearly possible to make the conditions life tolerable 
for every living creature, provided the inferiors can be 
prevented' from increasing and multiplying. But this 
latter condition must be respected. Instead of com- 
peting to escape death and wretchedness, we n;^ay 
compete to give birth and we may*heap every sort of 
consolation prize upon the losets in that competition. 
The modem State tends to qualify inheritance, to insist 
upon education and nurture for children,* to come in 
more and more in the interests of the future between 
father and child. It is taking over the responsibility 
of the general welfare of the children more anil more, 
and as it does so, its right to decide which children it 
will shelter becoliUes more and more reasonable. 

How far will such conditions' be prescribed? how 
far can they be prescribed in a Modem Utopia ? 

Let us set aside, at once all nonsense of the sort 
one hears in certain quarters about the human stud 
farm.* State breeding of the population was a reason- 
able proposal for Plato to make, in view of the biological 
knowledge of his time and the purely tentative nature 
of his metaphysics ; but from anyone in the days after 
Darwin, it is preposterous. Yet we liave it given to 
us as the most brillilint of modem discoveries by^a 
certain scho'fl of sociological wiitewi who^seem totally 
Bee Mankind in H. 
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unable to^a;rasp the- modification of meaning ‘‘species" 
and “individual" have undergone in the last fi%' 
years. Tbieyi^o not seem capable of the suspicion 
that the boundaries of species have vanished, and that 
individuality now carries with it the quality of the ' 
unique ! To them individuals are still defective copies 
o^ a Platonic ideal of the species, and the purpose of 
breeding no more *than an approximation to that per- 
fection. Individuality's indeed a negligible diflerence 
to them, an impertinence, and the whole flow of modem 
biological id%Eis has washed over them in vain. 

But to the modern thinker individuality is the 
significant fact of life, and the idea of the State, 
which is necessarily concerned with the average and 
general, selecting individualities in order to pair them 
and improve the race, an absurdity. • It’ is like fixing 
a crane on the plain in order to raise the hill tops. 

In the initiative of the individual above the average 
lies the reality of the future, which the State, pre- 
senting thfe average, may iJubserve but cannot control. 
And the natural centre of the emotional life, the car- 
dinal will, the supreme and significant expression of 
individuality, should lie in the selection of a partner 
for procreation. 

But cpmpuli^orj;^ pairing is one thing, and the main- 
1;#nance of general limiting conditions is another, and 
one well wit^ the- scope of State activit) The State 
is justified in before you may add children to 
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tiie 'coiniijunity *1^ the:«scnainu^ty;td 
^act to Bupport 5 you must be abo'^ 

, of prarsOTial’ efficiency, a^ this yim 
r lug a position of sdlviraey a^ indepehop^* laf'^e 
'^world ; you must be above a certain agi^ ai^-.Ai’^ertain 
minimum of physical developmenti, 'apd * of' Any 


transmissible disease* You must not. be^ criming 
unless you have expiated your offeifte. Failing these 
simple qualifications, if you ancf some p<poA.;C^pire 
and add to the population of thb State; for 


the sake of humanity, take over the innocent viotjm 


of your passions, but we shall insist that you are under 
a debt to the State of a peculiarly urgent sort, and 


one^ou will, certainly pay, even if it is necessary to use 
i^traint to get the payment out of you: it is a debt 
that has in the last resort your liberty as a security, 
and, moreover, if^this thing Jiappens a seanid tim^ or 
if vit is disease or imbecility you have mjdtipJie^; w,e 
will take an absolutely effectual guarantee that. Either 
you nor your partner offend*again in this malitM!^', 

« Harsh ! ” you say, and “ Pqor Hum^ai^ ^ 

You have the gentler alternative to drf 'your 


terresfecial shims and asylutaa ^ - '■ 

It may be urged tl^t to p^it cbpspicuously in- 
fierior people- tO^haye^ne ^ay 

would be 

A suitably 

every ^^teitoknov^^ 








withouf itksome an absolate/] 

*proMb^Qii.:^i^/^|iiili^ bright and comfortable circum-* 
stance!^ and w)^ an easy and practicabjti altmuntive, 
people Idll exercise ^resight and self-restraint tpfscape 
even the pc^bilities of hardship and diai£dtn|gM$ and 
free lifi in Utopia » to be well worth this tri>uble even 

comfort, self-respect, 
and the £nglish is shown, for flTi»np| i pj 

in the in the inopdHion of iUegitimateidMrihiifrijpiito 
g-a per 1,000 in 184&-50 to 1’2 per 1,000 in 1880- 
1900, ai^^f^-^ihout any po«tiye pmventive laws 
what^jp^^|iii'i|p|lde8iral)^ result lil*p^ttycertunly 
not ^^^^bilteqnenc® of .,a^ great exaltation: of onr 
mcfippie^ but simply of a rising ^daxd of comfort 
and |i:llllelillB^ sense of conseqbences and' responsibilities^' 
If so niai!k^% change it- possible in'feepoi^ to such 
w England fias acUeved in the past fifty .yeai% 
if lestsraint can be so eifoctutf as this, it seenm^ 

reasonable to supjKMe that in tbi||^mpler knowledge 
and <^ke|^fftmospht!^^|^ 

p^®t « ctild hr inferfor 



t«j4iSf#<^ir infe?^ 
the sane^mss; ’(3^ the State, 
di8|istei8. 

H^l^th of^a child, too^ tiiat Ikosti-trnj^e 
ffik 1^ rarely know.^ Children are'^i^jio^, 
chUdhood. Bht in dbr world,-, at pre^^ 
jOidefo^ of our medfeal science and 

dmects in our organtBarioh,'!tbrough 
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poverty and Carelessness, and through thfe birth of 
* children that never ought to have been bom, one out 
of every five children bom dies withim five years. It 
may be the reader has witnessed tins most distressful of 
all human tragedies. It is sheer waste of suffering. 
There is no reason why ninety-nine out of every 
hundred children born should not live to a ripe ^e. 
Accordingly, in any Modern Utopiaii it must be insisted 
they will. 


§3 

^AU former Utopias have, by modem standards, 
erred on the side of over regulafion in these matters. 
The amount of* State interference with the marriage 
and birth ©f the citizens of a modern Utopia will be 
jpauch less than m any terrestrial State. Here, just as 
in relation to property and enterprise, the law will 
regulate only in order to Secure the utmdst freedom 
and initiative. 

Up to the beginning of this chapter, our Utopian 
speculations, like many Acts of Pai’liament, have 
ignored the difference of sex. “He” indeed is to 06* 
read; as “ He and She ” in all that g^es before. But 
we may now come to’ the sexual aspects of the mode];^ 
ideal of a constitution of society in which, for all pur- 
poses of the individual, women are'' to be as free as men. 
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This will (Jlertainly be realised in the Mbdem Utopia if 
'•Tt can be realised at all — not only for woman’s sake," 
but for man’s. • ^ 

But women may be free in theory and not in 
practice, and as long as they suffer from their economic 
inferiority, from the inability to produce as much value 
aS(a man for the same amount of work— and there can 
be no doubt of this inferiority — so long will their legal 
and' technical equality be a mockery. It is a fact that 
almost every point in which a woman differa from a 
man is an ecwnomic disadvantage to her, her incapacity 
’ for great stresses of exertion, her frequent liability to 
slight illnesses, her weaker initiative, her inferior inven- 
tion and resourcefulness, her relative incapacity >for 
organisation and combination, and the possibilities of 
emotional complications whenever shfe is in economic 
dependence on men.* So long as women are compared 
econojoically with men and boys they will be inferior 
in precisely the measure in which they differ from men. 
All that cbnstitutes this difference they are supposed 
not to trade upon except in one way, and that is by 
winning or luring a man to marry, selling themselves 
in an almost irrevocable bargain, and then following 
sharing his fortunes for “better or worse.” 

But — do noj let the proposition in its firat crudity 
ajarm you — suppose the ModSm Utopia equalises 
things between the sexes in the only possible way, by 
insisting that mtfthdi’hood is a service to the State and 
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a legitimate daim to a living; and that? since the 
‘ State is to exercise the right of forbidding or sanction‘d ’ 
ing motherhood, a woman who is, or is becoming, a 
mother, is as much entitled to wages above the minimum 
wage, to support, to freedom, and to respect and dignity 
as a policeman, a solicitor-general, a king, a bishop in 
the State Church, a Government professor, or anyone 
else the State sustains. Suppose the State secures to 
every woman who is, undef legitimate sanctions, 
becoming or likely to become a mother, that is to 
say who is duly married, a certain wage from her 
husband to secure her against the need of toil and 
anxiety,* suppose it pays her a certain gratuity upon 
the birth of a child, and continues to pAy at regular 
intervals sums sufficient .to keep %er and her child in 
independent ’freidom, so long as the child keeps up 
to the minimum standard of health and physical and 
mental development. Suppose it pays more upon the 
child when it rises markedly above certain minimum 
qualifications, physical or mental, and, in fitct, does its 
best to make thoroughly efficient motherhood a pro- 
fession worth following. And suppose in correlation 
with this it forbids the industrial employment of 
married women and of mothers who have chiliJr&f*’ 
needing care, unless tKey are in a position to employ 
qualified efficient substitutes to tal^e care of their of- 
spring. What differences from terrestrial conditions 
will, ensue.? 
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This extent of intervention will at least abolish two 
^6r three'salient hardships and evils o£ the civilised life.* 
It will abolish* the hardship of the majoiity of widows, 
who on earth are poor and encumbered exsictly in pro- 
portion 8is they have discharged the chief distinctive 
duty of a woman, and miserable, just in proportion as 
their standard of life and of education is high. It will 
abolish the hardship of those who do not now marry on 
account of poverty, or who do not dare to have children. 
The fear that often turns a woman from a beautiful to 
a mercenary yardage will vanish from life. In Utopia 
» a career of wholesome motherhood would be, under such 
conditions as I have suggested, the normal and re- 
munerative calling for a woman, and a capable woman 
who has borne, bredf and begun the education of eight 
or nine well-built, intelligent, and sxcc&sful sons and 
daughters would b^ an extremely prosperous woman, 
quite irrespective of the economic fortunes of the man 
she^^as married. She would need to be an exceptional 
woman, arid she would need to have chosen a man at 
least a little above the average as her partner in life. 
But his death, or misbehaviour, or misfortunes would 
not ruin her. 

Now such an arran^raent is merely the completed 
induction from the starting Impositions that make 
• |ome measure of education fr6e and compulsory for 
every child in the State. If you prevent people making 
profit out of th(Hrdl{ildren — and every civilised State — 
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even that compendium of aid-fashioned IndKidualism, 
•■the United States of America — ^is now disposed to * 
admit the necessity of that prohibitioi;; — and if you 
provide for the aged instead of leaving them to their 
children's sense of duty, the practical inducements to 
parentage, except among very wealthy people, are greatly 
reduced. The sentimental factor in the case rar^y 
leads to more than a solitary child or at most two to 
a marriage, and with a high and rising standard of 
comfort and circumspection it is unlikely that the birth- 
rate will ever rise very greatly again. The Utopians 
will hold that if you keep the children from profitable i 
employment for the sake of the future, then, if you 
wanjt any but the exceptionally rich, siSbure, pious, 
unselfish, or reckless to bear children freely, you must 
be prepared to throw the cost of their maintenance 
upon the general community. 

^ In short, Utopia will hold that sound childb^ing 
and rearing is a service done, not to a particular man, 
but to the whole community, and all its legdl arrange- 
ments for motherhood will be based on that conception. 


' §4 

. AikI after pieUounariee »e iBiBt proceed to 
ask, first, what will be the Utopian' mf^rrit^e law, and 
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then what Sort of customs and opinions are likely to be 
superadded to that law ? 

The trend of our reasoning has brought us to the 
conclusion that the tjtopian State will feel justified in 
intervmiing between men and women on two ‘accounts, 
first on account of paternity, and secondly on account 
of j|)bie clash of freedoms that may otherwise arise. The 
Utopian State will»effectually interfere with and pre- 
scribe conditions for all«sorts of contract, and for this 
sort of contract in pao.'ticular it will be in agreement 
svith almost i^very earthly State, in defining in the 
completest fashion -what things a man or woman may 
be bound to do, and what they cannot be bouiiB to do. 
From the poifct of view of a statesman, marriage is the 
union of a man and Voman in a manner so intimate 
as to involve the probability of offspring, and it is 
of primary importance to the State, first in order to 
?ecur^ood births, and secondly good Home conditions, ^ 
that these unions should not be free, nor promiscuous, 
aor practically universal throughout the adult popu- 
lation. 

Prolific marriage must be a profitable privilege. It 
must occur only under certain obvious conditions, the 
«ffiftracting parties must-be in health and condition, 
free from specific, transmissible thints, above a certain 
raipimum age, and sufficiently int^igent and energetic 
to have acquired a minimum education. The man at 
least must be in^redeipt of a net income above tha 
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minimum wage, after any outstanding chaiges against 
him have been paid. All this much it is surely reason- ^ 
able to insist upon before the State becomes responsible 
for the prospective children. The age at which men 
and 'Wombn may contract to marry is difficult to deter- 
mine. But if we are, as far as possible, to put women 
on an. equality with men, if we ave to insist upon a 
universally educated population, and if we are seeking 
to reduce the infantile death-vate to zero, it must be 
much higher than it is in any terrestrial State. The 
woman should be at least one-and-twepty ; the man 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. ^ 

One' imagines the parties to a projected marriage' 
first obtaining licenses which will testify that these 
conditions are satisfied.. From ' the point of view of 
the theoretical ‘Utopian State, these licenses are the 
feature of ^primary importance. Then, no doubt, that 
universal register at Paris would come into play. As , 
a matter of justice, there must be no deception b'efween 
the two people, and the State will ensure that in certain 
broad essentials this is so. They would have to com- 
municate their joint intention to a public office after 
their personal licenses were granted, and each would 
be supplied with a copy of the index card of the 
jected mate, on which would be record^ his or her age, 
previous marriages, legally important diseases, offspring, 
domiciles, public appointments, cr^inal convictions, 
registered assignments of projprty, and so forth. 
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Possibly it<might be advisable to have a little ceremony 
for eaeh party, for each in the absence of the other, in * 
which this record could be read over in the presence 
of witnesses, togethm: with some prescribe4*<iform of 
address of counsel in the matter. There ii^ld then 
be a reasonable interval for consideration ai^d Vith- 
drawal on the part of either spouse. In the event of 
the two people persisting in their resolution, they would 
after* this minimum interval signify as much to the 
local official and the necessary entry would' be made in 
the registers. « These formalities would be quite inde* 
^ndent of any religious ceremonial the contracting 
/parties might choose, for with religious belief and 
procedure the'modem State has no concern.^ , 

So much for the |>reliminary conditions of matri- 
mony. For those men and women wh(f chose to ignore 
these conditions and fb achieve any sort of union they 
liked the State would have no conceni, unless offspring « 
were* bom illegitimately. In that case, as we have 
aheady suggested, it would bfe only reasonable to make 
the parents chargeable with every duty, with mainte- 
nance, education, and so forth, that in the normal course 
of things would fall to the State. It would be neces- 
_xaiy*to impose a life assurance payment upon these 
parents, and to e:^t effectual gu^ntees against every 
possible evasion of the responsibilil^ they had incurred.* 
But the further mntrol of private morality, beyond 
the protection of the immature from corruption and 
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evil example, i^ill be no concern of the State's. When 
^ a child comes in, the future of the species comes in ; ' 
and the State comes in as the guardian .of interests 
wider than the individual's ; but the adult's private life 
is the entirely private life into which the State may not 
intrude. 

Now what will be the nature of the Utojjian 
contract of matrimony P 

From the first t)f the twb points of view nhnied 
above, that of parentage, it is "obvious that one un- 
avoidable condition will be the chastity 'of the wife. 
Her infidelity being demonstrated; must at once ter-i 
minate the marriage and release both her husband' 
and the St^te from any liability for the support of her 
illegitimate offspring. -That, at any rate, is beyond 
controversy ; a hiarriage contract that does not involve 
that, is a 'triumph of metaphysics over common sense, 
f It will be obvious that under Utopian conditi^s it is 
the State that will suffer injury by a wife’s misconduct, 
and that a husband who 6ondones anythin'g of the sort 
will participate in her offence. A woman, therefore, 
who is divorced on this account will be divorced as a 
public offender, and not in the key of a personal 
quarrel; not as one who has inflicted a private*'Snd" 
personal wrong. This, too, lies w^hin the primary 
implications of mamage. * 

Beyond that, what conditions i^hould a marriage 
contract in Utopia involve ? 
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A reciprocal H’estraint on the part 'of the husband 
is dearly of no importance whatever, so far as the firsf 
end of matrifiony goes, the protection of the com- 
munity from inferior births. It is no tvrong to the 
State. But it <ioes carry with it a variable amount of 
emotional offence to the, wife; it may wound her pride 
aiyi cause her violent perturbations of jealousy ; it may 
lead to her neglect, her solitude and unhappiness, and 
it may even work to h^t physical injury. There should 
be an implication that it is not to occur. She has 
bound herael/ to the man for the good of the State, 

■ and clearly it is reasonable that she should look to the 
State for relief if it does' occur. The extent of the 
offence given her is the exact measure of hfr injury 4 if 
she does not mind *nobody minds, and if her self- 
respect does not suffer nothing what^er is lost to the 
world ; rad 30 it should rest with her to establish his 
misconduct, and, if she. thinks fit, to terminate tha 
marriage. 

A failure on either side Ho perform the elementary 
duties of companionship, desertion, for example, should 
obviously give tho other mate the right to relief, and 
clewly the development of any disqualifying habit, 

^ drunkenness, or drug-talung, or the like, or any serious 
Crime or acts violence, shouA give grounds for a 
fiqal release. Moreover, the mddem Utopian State 
intervenes between th^ sexes only because of the coming 
generation, and for it to sustain restrictions upon 
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conduct in a ccmtinually fruitless marriage i» obviously 
*to kpse into purely moral intervention, ft seems 
reasonable, therefore, to set a term to a« marriage that 
remains childless, to let it expire at the end of three 
or four or five unfruitful years, but with no restriction 
upon the right of (he husband and wife to marry each 
other again. ^ 

These are the fairly easy primaries of this question. 
We now come to the more difficult issues of the matter. 
The first of these is the question of the economic 
relationships of husband and wife, havjpg regard to 
the fact that even in Utopia women, at least until they 
become mothers, are likely to be on the average poorer 
thflu men. ^ The second is the question of the duration 
of a marriage. But the two interlock, and are, perhaps, 
best treated together in one common section. And 
they both ramify in the most com'plicated manner into 
4he consideration of the goieral morale of the com- 
munity. 


§ 5 

This question of marriage is the most complic&teAi* 
and difficult in the vAole range of Utopian problems. 
But if is happily not* the most urgent necessity thaf^it 
should be absolutely solved. Tl^ urgent and necessary 
problem is the ruler. With rulers ‘ rightly contrived 
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and a pijovisional defective marriage law a Utopia may^ 
be conceived as existing and studying to perfect itself, 
but without rtilers ^ Utopia is impossible though the 
theory of its matrimony be complete. AncJ the diffi- 
culty in this question is not simply the difficdlty of a 
complicated chess problem, for example, in which the 
whole tangle of considerations does at least lie in one 
plane, but a series *of problems upon different levels and 
conWning incommensurable factors. 

It is very easy to ‘repeat our initial propositions, to 
recall tha^w^ are on epother planet, and that all the 
f customs and traditions of the earth are set qside, but 
the faintest realisation of that demands a feat of 
psychological insight. We have all grown up intoi> an 
invincible mould of suggestion about sexijal things ; we 
regard this with approval, that with horror, and this 
again with contempt, veiff largely b^causb the thing 
has^ always been put to us in this light or that. The 
more emancipated we think ourselves the more subtle 
are our bonds. The disentanglement of what is 
inherent in these feelings from what is acquired is an 
extraordinary complex undertaking. Probably all men 
an^ women have a morq^or less powerful disposition to 
jealousy, but what exactly they will be jealous about 
and what exactly they will sulibr seems part of the 
superposed factor. Probably all men and women , are 
capable of ideal demotions and wishes beyond merely 
physical desires, but the shape these take are almost 
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entirely a reactfon to external images. And ^qu really 
cannot strip the external off; you cannot get youj 
stark natural man, jealous, but not jealcus about any- 
thing in particular, imaginative without any imagi- 
nings, proud at large. Emotional dispositions can no 
more exist without form than a man without air. 
Only a very observant man who had lived all over the 
planet Earth, in all sorts of social strata, and with 
every race and tongue, and who Ws endowed with great 
imaginative insight, could hope" to understand the 
possibilities and the limitation? of humaif plasticity in 
this matter, and say what any men and any women "I 
could be induced to do willingly, and just exactly what 
no anan and no woman would stand, provided one had 
the training of them. Though very young men will 
tell you readily enough. The proceedings of other 
races and other (ages do not„seem to, carry conviction ; 
what our ancestors did, or what the Greeks or Egjgptians 
did, though it is the direct physical cause of the 
modem young man or the' modem young lady, is apt 
to impress these remarkable consequences merely as an 
arrangement of quaint, comical or repulsive pro- 
ceedings. , . ' . * 

But there emerges to the modern inquirer certain'^ 
ideals and desiderata ^at at least, go some way towards 
completing and expanding the cmde primaries of* a 
Utopian marriage law setiput in § 4. 

The sound birth being assured, does there exist any 
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valid reason for the persistence of the Utopian marriage 
u;nion ? 

^ There are tjyo lines of reasoning that go to establish 
a longer duration fbr marriage. The first of these 
rests upon the general necessity for a homd and for 
individual attention in the case of children. Children 
arg the results of a choice between individuals ; they 
grow well, as a rule, only in relation to sympathetic 
and' kindred individualities, and no wholesale character- 
ignoring method of dealing with them has ever had a 
shadow ofi the success of the individualised home. 

*' Neither Plat(f nor Socrates, who repudiated the home, 
seems ever to have had to do with anything* younger 
than a young man. Procreation is only the beginning 
of parentage, and ^en where the mother is not the 
direct nurse and teacher of her child, even where she 
delegates these dutieS, her supervision is, in .the common 
case, essential to its welfare. Morebver, though the 
Utopian State will pay the mother, and the mother 
only, for *the being and* welfare of her legitimate 
children, there will be a clear advantage in fostering 
the natural disposition of the father to associate his 
child's welfare with his individual egotism, and to dis- 
pense some of his ener^es and earnings in supplement- 
ing the common provision of th^ State. It is an absurd 
disregard of a natural economy to leave the innate 
pbiloprogenitivepess^of either sex uncultivated. Unless 
. the parents continue in cfose relationship, if each is 
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passing through a series of marriages, the daSi^rs of a 
(conflict of rights, and of the frit^ring away of emotion^ 
become ve^ grave. The family will los^ homogeneity, 
and its individuals 'vt'iU have for the mother varied and 
perhaps incompatible emotioned associations. The 
balance of social advantage is certainly on the side of 
much more permanent unions, on the side of $n 
arrangement that, subject to ample provisions for a 
formal divorce without disgrace "in cases of incompati' 
bility, would bind, or at least enforce ideals that would 
tend to bind, a man and woman together foifthe whole 
term of her maternal activity, until,’ thalt is, the last ’ 
bom of her children was no longer in need of her help. 

The second system of ‘<»Qsideration8 arises out of 
the artiflciality of woman's position. It is a less con- 
clusive series thaii' the first, and it opens a number of 
interesting side vistas. ^ 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about 
natural equality or inferiority of women to men. But 
it is only the same quality that can be measured by 
degrees and ranged in ascending and descending series, 
and the things that are essentially feminine are different 
qualitatively from and incommensurable with the dis- 
tinctly masculine things. The relationship is in the 
region of ideals and.’ conventions, aqd a State is 
perfectly free to deterbine that men ^d women shaH 
come to intercourse on a footing c>f conventional 
equality or with either the man or woman treated as 
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the predoftiinating individual. Aristotle’s criticisin' of 
, Plato in* this matter, his insistence' upon the natural* 
inferiority of sjaves and women, is just the sort of con- 
fusion between inherenfand imposed qualities that was 
his most characteristic weakness. The spirit of the 
European people, of almost all the peoples now in the 
as^ndant, is towards a convention of equality; the 
spirit of the Mahcanetan world is towards the intensi- 
fication of a conventioif that the man alone is a citizen 
and that the woman is very largely his property. There 
can be no doabt that the latter of these two convenient 
fictions is the more primitive way of regarding this 
relationship. It is quite unfruitful to argue between 
these ideals as if there, were 'll demonstrably conclusion, 
the adoptimi.of «th«* is an arbitrary act^ and we shall 
simply follow our age and time if we ‘display a certain 
bias for the former. • 

If one looks closely into • the various practical 
expansions of these ideas, we find their inherent falsity 
works itself out in a vei^ natural way so soon as 
reality is touched. Those who insist upon equality 
work in effect for assimilation, for a similar treatment 
of the sexes. Plato’s women of the governing class, 
for example, were to strip for gymnastics like men, to 
bear arms and , go to war, anA follow most of the 
masculine occupations of their Slass. They were to 
have the saiqe editcafjon and to be assimilated to men 
at every doubtful point. The Aristotelian attitude, 
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of evolutionai^iKoei d^twies 

i|^|l<^iian*dovelop^ haf beeii>t>ii tiie whole in this 
second direction) .hfts been towards di^feientuiion.* 
An adult White woman differs far mme from ii<^]^te 
man than a negiess or pigmy woman iroitt^lier'e(]Mva- 
lent malet adiiitet^n) thtf mental disposition) of 
a white or i^t^ womaO) reeks bf sex ; her modesty, 
her decorum is not to ignore«» but to refine and put 
a point to it ; hw costume is clamotoml^with the dis- 
tinctive elements of her form. The wILite woman in 
th^ materiayy prosperooHnaliohs is more <i^a sexual 
specialist than her sister of tlie p<mr:-<MBd austere 
peoples, of the |>ro^rous dasses mote so than the 
peasan^woman. ^ 'Xhe contemporary woman of fashion 
yho sets the tone of occidental intercourse is a stimu- 
lant rather than a companion ' *for a man. %'oo 
commonly she is an unirlftdesmne sthnulaSit turning 
a man from wisdom to app^kence, beauty to 
beautifiil pleasnres, from formrto colour, hmn porsirtent 
aimi ^o brief and stirring trium|dm f^ti^naycid fnwlmt 
she ^s distinctively **dress)^ scented/ 
played, she achieves VQr artifieeM^ses|ij|||rittl^^ 
iprofoundor toan thaf of any other 
, SBm outshhieB the peaood(*s sxosm sHtye 

* Bee HfcrthxJt BBtrt Mm aii< ■IBsssii.' ; ' 
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t||6 iiiMots 
pavalleL And it is a 
and yet of the utmost 
— . i^eAiihehiow fiur the wide and widen* 
ing dffi|h|KQ|i^^^ween the human sexes is* inherent 
and ine^H;ai^|lttd- J^ &r, it is an accident of social 
de^l^[HBi#t may he conTerted and reduced under a 
diffbient social regimen. we going to recc^nise and 

accentuate this difference and to arrange our UtoinaB 
organisation to play upon it, are we to have two primary 
dassesof human being} harmonising indeed and reacting} 
bi^ foHowhog eesoatially different liveS} or are we going 
to ndnindwe thu difference in every possible wdy ? 

llie fctmer alternative leads eithaa^g a romantic 
organisation of socie^ in which men will live and tight 
and die for wonderfol} beautiful, exaggeihted afeaturs^ 
or it the %areem. It would probably lead 

through mie other, Wgpien would be 

enigmM.aad mysteriesmd matenial dignitaries that 
one. wWDild*approai^ in a state .pf emotional eggtement 
and pimidy when serious work was in Band. 

A girl would blossom from the totally negligible to the 
mystically desiraUe at adolescent and boys would be 
removed tirom their mother's educational influmice at as 
early an age a| possible. Whenever men and women 
met together, the men would beein a state intiamed 
competition tovartis/me another, and the women hlce- 
wisorand the interooune of ideas would be in suspense. 
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Under the latter alternative the sexual relation would 
r be subordinated to friendship and companionship ; 
boys and girls would be co-educated — very largely 
under maternal direction, and wonlen, disarmed of their 
distinctive barbaric adornments, the feathers, beads, 
lace, and trimmings that enhance their clamorous claim 
to a directly personal attention would mingle, accqfd- 
ing to their quality, in the 'counsels and intellectual 
development of men. Such Miomen would be fit to 
educate boys even up to adolescence. It is obvious 
that a marriage law embodying a deci>icn between 
these two sets of ideas would be very different accord- " 
ing to t\ie alternative adopted. In the former case a 
m«in would .,^2- expected to earn and maintain in an 
adequate manner the dear deligh't that had favoured 
him. He woulU tell her be.autiful lies about her 
wonderful moi’al effect upon him, and keen her sedu- 
lously from all responsibility s'lJ knowledge. And, 
since there is an undeniably greater imaginative appeal 
to men -In the first bloort of a woman’s youth, she 
would have a distinct claim upon his energies for the 
rest of her life. In the latter case a man would no 
more pay for and support his wife than she would do 
so for him. They would be two friends, differing in 
kind no doubt but /differing recipropally, who had 
linked themselves in a matrimonial relationship. Otir 
Utopian marriage so far as w’e ,hav« discussed it, is 
indeterminate between these alternative.s. 
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We have laid it down as a general, principle that 
the private morals of an adult citizen are no concern 
for the State. But that involves a decision to dis- 
regard certain type# of bargain. A sanely contrived 
State will refuse to sustain bargains wherein there is 
no plausibly fair exchange, and if private morality is 
ret^ly to be outside the scope of the State then the 
affections and endqjirmeiite most certainly must not be 
regarded as negociable eommoditics. The State, there- 
fore, will absolutely .ignore the distribution of these 
favours unjesj^ children, or at least the possibility of 
•children, is involved. It follows that it will refuse to 
recognise any debts or transfers of property •that are 
based bn such considerations, It'-WiiJJ^ be only con- 
sistent, therefore, to fefuse recognition in "the marriage 
contract to any financial obligation Jjeriveen husband 
and wife, or any setflements ijualifying that contract, 
except when*''^hey ^^re fti the natare of accessory 
provision for the prosfi&stive children.* So far th# 
Utopian State will throw ijs weight ujmn the side of 
those who advocate the independence of womeh *and 
their conventional equality with men. 

But to any further definition of the marriage 
rcictiion the World State of Utopia will not commit 

* Unqualified g^ts for love by aolvei^ people will, of coune, be 
qq^te ponible and permusiblc, nnsslariedieeiviceB and the like, pro- 
vided the standard of life is maintained and the joint inoome of the 
Couple between ]rhom the services hold does not sink below twice the 
minimum wage. 
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itself. The wide range of relationships that are left 
possible, within and without the marriage ‘code, are 
entirely a matter for the individual choice and imagi- 
nation. Whether a man treat His wife in private as 
a goddess to be propitiated, as a “mystery” to be 
adored, as an agreeable auxiliary, as a particularly 
intimate friend, or as the wholesome mother of^his 
children, is entirely a mattfeif for •their private inter- 
course: whether he keep her'dn Oriental idleness or 
active co-operation, or leave her to live her independent 
life, rests with the couple alone, and all, ttie possible 
friendship and intimacies outside marriage also lie quite* 
beyond 'the organisation of the modern State. Reli- 
gious teachir^flr-^.••I■^^ literature may affect these ; customs 
may arise ; certain types of reUtionship may involve 
social isolation ; «the justice of the statesman is blind 
to such things. It may be urged that according to 
Atkinson’s illuminating analysis;'?^ the control of love- 
making was the very origin of the human community. 
In Utoiiia, nevertheless, love-making is no concern of 
the State’s beyond the province that the protection of 
children covers, f Change of function is one of the 

* See Lang and Atkinaon's Social Origins and Primal Lato ^ , 

t It cannot be made too clear that though the control of morality 
is outaido the law the State must maintain a general decorum^ a 
syatematlc auppreaaion of /Swerful and moving d^amples^ and of inci- 
tationa and temptations or the young and inexperienced, and to that 
extent it will, of course, in a sense, exeroise control over morals. 
But this will be only part of a wider law to safeguard the tender 
mind. For example, lying advertisemeats, and the like, when they 
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ruling facts in life, the sac that was in our remotest 
ancestorl a swimming bladder is now a lung, and« 
the State which was once, perhaps, no more than the 
jealous and tyrannous will of the strongest male in the 
herd, the instrument of justice and equality. The State 
intervenes now only where there is want of hm'mony 
be|ween individuals — individuals who exist or who may 
nresently come into existence. 


It must be reiterated that our reasoning sfill leaves 
Utopian marriage an institution wiCfi possibilities 
of variation. We hftve tried to give effect to the ideal 
of a virtual ecjuality, an ecpiality of s1)iiTt betw(‘en men 
and wome^^and in*doln^ so wc have ow.>rriddcn the 
accepted opinion T)fci;hc great majority of mankind. 
Probably the first writc^ to do ,as much was Plato. 
His argument in support of this innovaV'^n^ uppn 
natural human feeling was thin enough — a mere 
analogy to illustrate the spirit of his propositions ; it 
was his creative instinct that determined him. In the 
atmosphere of such speculations as this, Plato looms 
very large indeed, and in view o^what we owe to him, 
• 

lean towarda adolescent interests, will enoountcr a spooially disagree- 
able disposition in t&e IsKr, over and abore the treatment of tiioir 
general dishmieity. 
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it seems reasgnable that we should hesi^te before 
f. dismissing, as a thing prohibited and evil, rf type of 
marriage that he made almost the central feature in 
the organisation of the ruling dass, kt least, of his 
ideal State. He was persuaded that the narrow mono- 
gamic family is apt to become illiberal and anti-social, 
to withdraw the imagination and energies of the citizen 
from the services of the comujinity gis a whole, and Ihe 
Roman Catholic Church has sc>, far endorsed and sub- 
stantiated his opinion as to forbid family relations to 
its priests and significant servants. He cpnceived of 
a poetic devotion to the public idea, a devotion of-i 
which the mind of Aristotle, as his criticisms of Plato 
show, was incai,i?i-i«?, as a substitute for the warm and 

f ^ 

tender but illiberal emotions of the home. But while 
the Church 'made the alternative to family ties 
celibacy * and participation in ati organisation, Plato 
was far more ill accordance uiudern ideas in 

perceiving the disadvantage^ that would result ftbm 
precludiiig the nobler types^of character frorii offspring. 
He flight a way to achieve progeny, therefore, without 
the narrow concentration of the sympathies about the 
home, and he found it in a multiple marriage in which 
every member of the governing class was considered 
to be married to all the othem. But the detailed 
operation of this system he put tentatively and ve^y 

* The warm imagination of CampaneCia, i£iat q^int Calabrian 
monastio, fired by Plato, revened this aspect of the Chnroh. 
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obscurely. , His suggestions have the, experimental 
inconsistency of an enquiring man. He left many 
things altogether open, and it is unfair to him to 
adopt Aristotlh's fo|ensic method and deal with his 
discussion as though it was a fully-worked-out project. 
It is clear that Plato intended every member of his 
governing class to he so “changed at birth” as to 
leave paternity untracealj!#; iffothers were not to know 
their children, nor chil^lren their parents, hut there 
is nothing to forbid ^hc supposition that he intended 
these people to select and adhere to congenial mates 
^within the great family. • Aristotle's assertion that the 
Platonic republic left no scope for the virtue? of con- 
tinence’ shows that he had jumpAl >«) just the same 
conclusions a contemporary London errand boy, hover- 
ing a little shamefacedly over Jowett iy a public library, 
might be expected to»reach. 

Aristotl?^ oiJ»»«4i3j^*latf)’s intention, it may he at;ci- 
dentally, by speaking 04 \ 4 iis marriage institution af 
a community of wives. Wj^en reading Plato he could 
not or would not escape rending in his own concCptrdn 
of the natural ascendency of men, his idea of property 
in women and children. Hut as Plato intended women 
to he conventionally eq«al to men, this phrase l>elies 
him altogether; community of husbands and wives 
would be truer* to his proposal.) Aristotle condemns 
Plato as roundly as any commercial room would 
condemn hint to-day, and in much the same spirit ; he 
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asserts rather . than proves that such a grouping is ‘ 
f against the nature of man. He wanted to hate women 
property just as he wanted to have slaves property, 
he did not care to ask why, and at distressed his con- 
ception of convenience extremely to imagine any other 
arrangement. It is no doubt true that the natural 
instinct of either sex is exclusive of participators in 
'intimacy during a period intimacy, but it was 
probably Aiistotle who gave Plato an offensive inter- 
pretation in this matter. No one would freely submit 
to such a condition of affairs as multiple marriage 
carried out, in the spirit of th6 Aristotelian interpreta-* 
tion, to* an obscene completeness, but that is all the 
more reason wjjyw!rlie modern Utopia should not refuse 
a ^’ouped marriage to three or raore freely consenting 
persons. There .is no sense in prohibiting institutions 
which no sane people could evet want to abuse. It 
is claimed — though the full fae>¥»‘^«ire difficult to 
ascertain — that a group ma’tJage of over two hundred 
persons was successfully organised by John Humphrey 
l^ojus'at Oneida Creek.* It is fairly certain in the 
latter case that there was no “ promiscuity,” and that 
the members mated for variable periods, and often for 
life, within the group. The documents are reasontibly 
clear upon that point. This Oneida community wa.s, 

* See John H. Noyetfa BMory of American Soeialiimt tmdjiin 
writings generally. The bare facta of this and the other American 
experiments are given, together with mdto reibent matter, by Morris 
Hillqnirt, in The Hielory of Steialitm in the United Statee. 
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in fact, a league of two hundred persons Hx) regard their 
children as “common.” Choice and preference were* 
not abolished in the community, though in some cases 
they were set aside-*-just as they are by many parents 
under our present conditions. There seems’ to have 
been a premature attempt at “ stirpiculture,” at what 
Mi^ Francis Galton now calls “ Etigenics,” in the mating 
of the members, and tkife was also a limitation of 
offspring. Beyond these }X)ints the inner secrets of 
the community do not appear to be very profound ; 
its atmosphei^ was almost commonplace, it was made 
^up of very ordinary people. There is no doubt that 
it had a career of exceptional success throughout the 
whole lifetime of its founder, and if down with 
the advent of a nei^ generation, with the onset of 
theological differences, and the loss oT its guiding 
intelligence^ ^The Anglo-Saxon spirit, it has been said 
by one of the atJlj&t^ildrcn of the experiment, is too 
individualistic for commuriRm. It is possible to rcgartf 
the temporary success of this complex fassHv as a 
strange accident, as the wonderful exploit of what was 
certainly a very exceptional man. Its final disintc- 
gratjon into frankly irtonogamic couples — it is still a 
prosperous business association — may be taken as an 
experimental vepfication of Aristotle’s common-sense 
psychology, and was probably mer<^y the public acknow- 
ledgment of <»ndifionaf already practically established. 

Out of respect for Plato we cannot i^ore this 
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possibility of « multiple mai-riage altogether in our * 
f .Utopian theorising, but even if we leave this possibility 
open we are still bound to regard it as a thing so likely 
to be rare as not to come at ifll under our direct 
observation during our Utopian journey ings. But in 
one sense, of course, in the sense that the State 
guarantees care and support for all properly Ijprn 
children, our entire UtopiJlSis to, be regarded as a 
comprehensive marriage group/ 

It must be remembered that a modem Utopia must 
differ from the Utopias of any preceding, age in being 
world-wide ; it is not, therefore, to be the development*" 
of any ' special race or type of culture, as Plato’s 
developed an,A*l*^ian-Spartan blend, or More, Tudor 
England. The modem Utopia‘is to be, before all 
things, synthffticf Politically and socially, as linguisti- 
cally, we mpst suppose it a synthesis ; politically it will 
be a synthesis of once widely djffr^-.riTtorms of govern- 
\nent; socially and inoraB^’^' a synthesis of a great 
variety^f domestic traditions and ethical habits. Into 
the*modem Utopia there must have entered the mental 
tendencies and origins that give our own world the 
polygamy of the Zulus and of Utah, the polyandry 
of Tibet, the latitudes of experiment permitted in the 
United States, and the divorceless w^ock of Comte. 

* The Thelema of sCbelais, with its principle of “ Fay oe que 
vouldras" within the limits of the order, i^ probably intended to 
raggest a Platonic complex marriag^ attar the fashion of onr 
interpretation. 
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The tendency of all synthetic processes in inattei's of 
law and custom is to reduce and simplify the com-^ 
pulsory canon^ to admit alternatives and freedoms ; 
what were laws before become traditions of fpeliug and 
style, and in no matter will this be more apparent 
than in qiiestidns affecting the relations of the sexes. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 
A Few Utopian Impressions 
§i 

But now we are in a better posAtion to describe the 
houses and ways of the Utopian to wnships' about the 
Lake of Lucerne, and to glance a little more nearly^ 
at the people who pass. You figure us as curiously 
settled dowi\ in- Utopia, as working for a low wage 
at wood-carving, until the authorities at the central 
registry in Paris can solve the perplexing problem we 
have set them. We stay in an inn lookipq; out upon 
the lake, and go' to and fro fov'^titiive hours’ work 
a day, with a curious effect of having been born 
Utopiansi — The rest of our^time is our own. 

Our inn is one of those inns and lodging houses 
which have a minimum tariff, inns which are partly 
regulated, and, in the default of private enterprise, 
maintained and controlled by tfie World State through- 
out the entire world. It is one of several such establish- 
ments in Lucerne. ^It possesses many hundreds of 
practically self-cleaning little bedrooihs, equipped very 
much after the fashion of the rooms we occupied in the 
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similar bu\ much smaller inn at Hospdnthal, differing 
only a little in the decoration. There is the sam^ 
dressing-room ^recess with its hath, the same graceful 
proportion in the ^ccinct simplicity of its furniture. 
This particular inn is a quadrangle after the fashion 
of an Oxford college ; it is perhaps forty feet high, and 
wi*h about five stories of Jjgdrooms above its lowej 
apartments; the Afindd^vs of the rooms look either 
outward or inward to* the quadrangle, and the doors 
give upon artificially-lit passages with staircases passing 
up and do^if. These passages are carpeted with a sort 
of cork carpet, hut are otherwise bare. The lower* 
story is occupied by the equivalent of a London club, 
kitchens and other offices, dining-room, writing-ropm, 
smoking and assembly rooms, a barber’s shop, and a 
library. A colonnade with seats ruds about tlie (]ua(l- 
rangle, ancL'ji.the middle^is a grass-plot. 4n the centre 
of^this a bronze tigtftc, a sleeping child, reposes above 
a little bi^in and fountain, in which water lilies are 
growing. The place has l)5cn designed byTtn archjlcyt 
happily free from the hampering traditions of Grt*ek 
temple building, and of Roman and Italian palaces; 
it if simple, unaffected, gracious. The material is some 
artificial stone with the dull surface and something of 
the tint of yellqw ivory ; the colour is a little irregular, 
afid a partial confession of girders and pillars breaks 
this front of tender 'colour with lines and mouldings 
of greenish gray, that blend with the tones of the 
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leaden gutters 'and rain pipes from the lightered roof. 
*At one point only does any explicit effort towards 
artistic effect appear, and that is in the great arched 
gateway opposite my window. Two or three abundant 
yellow roses climb over the face of the building, and 
when I look out of my window in the early morning — 
,for the usual Utopian v'^^’king day commences within 
an hour of sunrise — I see Pilsltus above this outlook, 
rosy in the morning sky. 

This quadrangle type of building is the prevalent 
element in Utopian Lucerne, and one rimy go from^ 
end to end of the town along corridors and covered 
colonnades without emerging by a gateway into the 
op^n roads at all. Small shops are found in these 
colonnades, but the larger stores are usually housed 
in buildings specially adapted to their needs. The 
majority of ‘the residential edifices ^Me^,£as finer and 
more substantial than our own nfSttest shelter, thou^gh 
we gather from such chance glimpses as we get of their 
ag'Qjig^meirLS that the labour-saving ideal runs through 
every grade of this servantless world ; and what we 
should consider a complete house in earthly England 
is hardly known here. ^ • o 

The autonomy of the household has been reduced 
far below terrestrial ^conditions by hotels and clubs, 
and all sorts of co-operative expedients. People wBo 
do not live in hotels seem usually \o live in clubs. 
The fairly prosperous Utopian belongs, in roost cases, 
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to one or* two residential clubs of con^nial men and 
women. These clubs usually possess in addition to* 
furnished bedrooms more or less elaborate suites of 
apartments, and if a* man prefers it one of these latter 
can be taken and furnished according to his personal 
taste. A pleasant boudoir, a private library and study, 
a tprivate garden plot, are the commonest qf 

such luxuries. D6vice^to secure roof gardens, loggias, 
verandahs, and such-lilfe open-air privacies to the more 
sumptuous of these apartments, give interest and 
^variety to ‘Utopian architecture. There are sometimes 
little cooking corners in these flats — as one would call* 
them .on earth — but the ordinary Utopian would no 
more think of a special private kitchen for his dinners 
than he would think of a private flour mill or dairy 
farm. Business, private work, and professional practice 
go on sometimes in thejiouse apartments, but often 
in ^special oflices ili’^the great warren of the business 
quarter. ^ common gaftien, an infant school, play 
rooms, and a playing gard?n for children, an* univorvil 
features of the club quadrangles. 

Two or three main roads with their tramways, their 
cyqjists’ paths, and swift traffic paths, will converge on 
the urban centre, where the public offices will stand 
in a group clofe to the two or three theatres and the 
Urger shops, and hither, too, in the case of Lucerne, 
the head of the swift railway to Paris and England 
and Scotland, and to the JElhineland and Germany will 
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run. And as bne walks out from the town ^ntre one 
*will come to that mingling of homesteads and open 
country which will be the common condition of all 
the more habitable parts of the gfobe. 

Here and there, no doubt, will stand quite solitary 
homesteads, homesteads that will nevertheless be lit 
/ind warmed by cables the central force statien, 
that will share the common water-supply, will have 
their perfected telephonic connection with the rest 
of the world, with doctor, shopj and so forth, and 
may even have a pneumatic tube for bookstand small 
‘ parcels to the nearest post-office. But the solitary 
homestead, as a permanent residence, will be son\ething 
of ,a luxury — the resort of rather wealthy garden 
lovers ; and most people with a bias for retirement will 
probably get as niuch residential plitude as they care 
for in the hire of a holiday ch&le t ig, a< forest, by 
remote lagoons or high up the motfiS^n side. ^ 

^ The solitary house majr-'indeed prove tjo be very 
rare.^ndced ' in Utopia. The same forces, the same 
facilitation of communications that will diffuse the 
towns will tend to little concentrations of the agri- 
cultural population over the country side. The Qpld 
workers will probably take their food with them to 
their work during the day, and for the,.convenienoe of 
an interesting dinner and of civilised intercourse aft^ 
the working day is over, they wiH mwt probably live 
in a college quadrangle with a common room and club. 
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I doubt If there will be any agricultural labourers 
drawing Vages in Utopia. I am inclined to imagine* 
farming done by tenant associations, by little demo- 
cratic unlimited liability companies working under 
elected managers, and paying not a dxed rent but a 
share of the produce to the State. Such companies 
could reconstruct annually, ^to «^eed out indolent 
members.* A minimeim standard of efficiency in 
farming would be eAsurcd by fixing a minimum 
beneath which the r^t must not fall, and perhaps by 
inspections ffhe general laws respecting the standard 
*'of life would, of course, apply to such associations. • 
This type of co-operation presepts itself to me as 
socially the best arrangement for productive agriculipre 
and horticulture, but such enterprises as stock breeding, 
seed farming and the stocking and lokn of agricultural 
implement^ are probably, and agricultural research 
and experiment cxuxdinly, best handleif directly by large 
companies pr the municipahty or the State. * 

But I should do little tt) investigate tln.v (iuestioij ; 
these ai^ presented as quite incidental impressions. 
You must suppose that for the most part our walks 
and^ observations keep us within the more urban 
quarters of Lucerne, trom a number of beautifully 
printed placards at the street comers, adorned with 

cafticatures of considerable pungincy, we discover an 

* » 

* Schemee fbr the oo-operatiye assooialion of producer! will bo 
foimd in Dr. Hertzka’s Fredand, 
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odd little election is in progress. This is thd selection, 
•upon strictly democratic lines, with a suffrage that 
includes every permanent resident in the Lucerne ward 
over the age of fifteen, of the ugliest local building. 
The old little urban and local governing bodies, we 
find, have long since been superseded by great pro- 
.vincial municipaliflfcs fcu:.ja.lHhe more serious adminis- 
trative purposes, but they stfil sifrvive to discharge 
a number of curious minor functions, and not the least 
among these is this sort of aesthetic ostracism. Eveiy 
year every minor local governing body* pulls down 
■" a building selected by local plebiscite, and the greater 
Government pays a , slight compensation to the .owner, 
and resumes possession of the land it occupies. The 
idea would strike us at first as simply whimsical, but 
in practice it appears to work as a cheap and practical 
device for the aesthetic cducaJ:ion of b^derr, engineers, 
business men, opulent persons, aHfd the general b^dy 
of the public. But when'*^we ^ome to consider its 
applicatiolf to our own world we should perceive 
it was the most Utopian thing we had so far 
encountered. 


§ 2 

The factory that employs us is something vdry 
different from the ordinary' earthly model. Our busi- 
ness is to finish making little wooden toys — bears, 
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cattle men, and the like — for children. •The things are 
made in the rough by machinery, and then finished by> 
hand, because the work of unskilful but interested men 
— and it really is an extremely amusing employment — 
is found to give a personality and interest to these 
objects no machine can ever attain. 

^We carvers — who are the riffr^ of Utopia — work 
in a long shed togethei), iioniinally by time ; we mui^ 
keep at the job for tho length of the spell, but we are 
expected to finish » certain number of toys for each 
spell of wo^k. The rules of the game as between 
‘“employer and employed in this particular industry • 
hang on the wall behind us ; the^ are drawif up by a 
conference of the Common Council of Wages Workers 
with the employer?, a common council which has 
resulted in Utopia from a synthesis Hif The old Trades 
Unions, and which Has become a constitutional power ; 
but any man Whe^has skill or humour is presently 
making his own bargain -with our employer more dr 
less above that daturff line. > 

• 

Our employer is a quiet blue-eyed man with a 
humorous smile. He dresses wholly in an indigo blue, 
that later we come to consider a sort of voluntary 
uniform for Utopian aktists. As he walks about the 
workshop, stopping to laugh at this production or 
praise that, one is reminded inevitably of an art school. 
Evety now and then he carves a little himself or makes 
a sketch or departs to the machinery to order some 
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change in the •rough shapes it is turning out. Our * 
cwork is by no means confined to animals. ‘’After a 
time I am told to specialise in a comical little Roman- 
nosed pony ; but several of the better paid carvers work 
up caricature images of eminent Utopians. Over these 
our employer is most disposed to meditate, and from 
them he darts off mqst frequently to improve the tync. 

It is high summer, and otir,'}hed.Jies open at either 
end. On one hand is a steep mountain side down 
which there comes, now bridging a chasm, now a 
mere straight groove across a meadow,, now hidden 
• among green brandies, the water-slide that brings our' 
trees from the purple forest overhead. Above us, but 
nearly hidden, hums the machine shed, but we see a 
corner of the tank into which, With a mighty splash, 
the pine trees' are delivered. Every now and then, 
bringing witli him a gust of resinous smell, a white- 
clad machinist will come in with i»rfcasketful of crude, 
lAiwrought little images, and will turn them out upon 
the table frrm which we carvem select them. 

(Whenever I think of Utopia that faint and fluc- 
tuating smell of resin returns to me, and whenever I 
smell resin, comes the memory of the open end of the 
shed looking out upon the lake, the blue-green lake, 
the boats mirrored in the water, and far and high 
beyond floats the atmospheric fairyland of the moun- 
tains of Glarus, twenty miles away.) 

The cessation of the second and last spell of work 
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'comes abo^it midday, and then we walk home, through 
this beautiful intricacy of a town to our cheap hotel, 
beside the lake. 

We should go ouf way with a curious contentment, 
for all that we were earning scarcely more’ than the 
minimum wage. We should have, of course, our un- 
easiness about the final decisions (^that universal eye 
which has turned, upoji lifs^ W should have 'those 
ridiculous sham numbevs on our consciences; but that 
general restlessness, that brooding stress that pursues 
the weekly, worker on earth, that aching anxiety that 
drives him so often to sllipid betting, stupid drinking, 
and violent and mean offences will have vanished out of 
mortal experience. 


I ^ 

1 should find myself coiitrasting my position with 
my preconceptions about a T^topian visit. I had always 
imagined myself as standing outside the general 
machinery of the State — in the distinguished visitors’ 
gallery, as it were — and getting the new world in a 
series of comprehensive' perspective views. Hut this 
Utopia, for all the sweeping floats of generalisation I 
do^ my best to maintain, is swallowing me up. I find 
myself going betrfeenvmy work and the room in which 
I sleep and the place in which I dine, very much as I 
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went to and fto in that real world into w^ch I fell 
»five-and-forty years ago. I find about me mountains 
and horizons that limit my view, institutions that vanish 
also without an explanation, beyond tha limit of sight, 
and a great complexity of things I do not understand 
and about which, to tell the truth, I do not formulate 
acute curiosities. <^ople, very unrepresentative people, 
people just as casufd as^Jedple^in the real world, come 
into personal relations with u;, and little threads of 
private and immediate interest spin themselves rapidly 
into a thickening grey veil across the general view. I 
.lose the comprehensive interrogation of my first arrival ii 
I find rfiyself interested in the grain of the wood I 
work, in birds amonj; the tree branches, in little' irrele- 
vant things, and it is only nowtand then that I get 
fairly back tef the mood that takes all Utopia for its 
picture. 

We spend our first surplifs of l^topiau idoney in the 
leorganisation of our wardrobes upon more Utopian 
lines ; we ^^evelop acquaiptance with sevdi’al of our 
fellow workers, and of those who share qur table at 
the inn. We pass insensibly into acquaintanceships 
and the beginnings of friendships. The World Utopia, 
I say, seems for a time to be» swallowing me up.* At 
the thought of detail it looms too big for me. The 
question of govemn\^nt, of its sustainiiig ideas, of race, 
and the wider future, hang likp th^ arch of the sky 
over these daily incidents very great indted, but very 
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remote. These people about me ai‘e everyday people, 
people ndt so very far from the minimum wage, accus-^, 
tomed much as the everyday people of earth are accus- 
tomed to take thejr world as they find it. Such 
enquiries as I attempt are pretty obviously *a bore to 
them, pass outside their range as completely as Utopian 
speculation on earth outranges a stej^ore or a member 
of Parliament or 4 woi^ing*plumMr. Even the'littlfe 
things of daily life interest them in a different way. 
So I get on with myifacts and reasoning rather slowly, 

I find mysfl^looking among the pleasant multitudes of 
"^he streets for types that promise congenial conver-. 
sation. * 

My sense of loneliness is increased during this 
interlude by the better social success of the botanist. 

I find him presently falling into conver&tion with two 
women who are accustomed to sit at a tqJJe near our 
own. They wear the loose, colourM robes of soft 
mcfterial that are the usual wear of common adubt 
Utopian women ; they are «both dark and. sallow, and 
they affect amber and crimson in their garments. 
Their faces strike me as a little unintelligent, and 
there is a faint touch of middle-aged coquetry in their 
bearing that I do not like. Yet on earth we should 
consider them women of exceptional refinement. But 
the botanist evidently sees in this direction scope for 
the feelings ^thatf hate wilted a little under my in- 
attention, and he begins that petty intercourse of a 
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word, of a slight civility, of vague enquiries ^nd com- •' 
parisons that leads at last to associations and confidences. 
Such superficial confidences, that is to say, as he finds 
satisfactory. .. • 

This throws me back upon my private observations'. 

The general effect of a Utopian population is vigoui; 
Everyone one meefetseems to be not only in good health 
but ill training; one rarely meets fat people, bald 
people, or bent or grey. People who would be obese 
or bent and obviously aged on earth are here in good 
repair, and as a consequence the whole effect of a 
wcrowd is livelier and more invigorating than on earth.' 
The dress is varied and gi’aceful; that of the women 
reminds one most of the Italian fifteenth century ; they 
have an abundance of soft and "beautifully-coloured 
stuffs, and the ‘clothes, even of the poorest, fit admir- 
ably. T&eir hair is very simply but very carefully and 
beautifully dressed, and except in very sunny weather 
they do not wear hats or - bonnets. Thei’e is liftle 
difference in 4epoi*tment between one class and another ; 
tfiey all are graceful and bear themselves with quiet 
dignity, and among a group of them a European woman 
of fashion in her lace and feathers, her hat and metal 
ornaments, her mixed accumulations of “trimmings,” 
would look like a barbarian tricked out with the mis- 
cellaneous plunder of* a museum. Boy.s and girls weai- 
much the same sort of costume — ^brown leather shoes, 
then a sort of combination of hose and close-fitting 
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. trousers that reaches from toe to waist, and over this 
a beltless jacket fitting very well, or a belted tunic* 
Many slender women wear the same sort of costume. 
We should see theip in it very often in such a place 
as Lucerne, as they returned from expeditfons in the 
mountains. The older men would wear long robes 
very frequently, but the greater ]|)<^ortion of the men 
would go in variation; of much the same costumers 
the childron. There v/ould certainly be hooded cloaks 
and umbrellas for miny weather, high boots for mud 
and snow^ apd cloaks and coats and furry robes for the 
"winter. There would Be no doubt a freer use of colour 
than terrestrial Europe sees in these days, but tRe costume 
of the women at least would be soberer and ipore 
practical, and (in harmony with our discussion in the 
previous chapter) less differentiated from the men’s. 

But t|i ese, of course, are generalisations. These 
are the mere translation of the social facts we have 
h^pothetiwted into the language of costume. Th#e 
will be a gi*eat variety of costume and n<i*compulsiops. 
The doubles of people who are naturally foppish on 
earth will be foppish in Utopia, and people who have 
no natural taste on earth will have inartistic equivalents. 
Everyone will not be ^uiet in tone, or harmonious, or 
beautiful Occasionally, as I go through the streets 
te my work, 1 shall turn round td glance again at some 
robe shot i^ith gold ’embroidery, some slashing of the 
sleeves, some eccentricity of cut, or some discord or 
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untidiness. But these will be but transient flashes in 
% general flow of harmonious graciousness; dfess will 
have scarcely any of that effect of disorderly conflict, 
of self-assertion qualified by the f^r of" ridicule, that 
it has in thb crudely competitive civilisations of earth. 

I shall have the seeker’s attitude of mind during, 
those few days at I>ceme. I shall become a student 
of facS. I shall be, as it were, looking for someone. 
I shall see heavy faces, dull faces, faces with an uncon- 
genial animation, alien faces, and' among these some 
with an immediate quality of appeal. I, should see 
desirable men approaching mej and I should think; 
“Now, if ’I were to speak to Many of these 

latter I should note wore the same clothing as the man 
who spoke to us at Wassen ; I sho'iild begin to think 
of it as a sort of uniform. . . . 

Th«ii I should see grave-faced ’’girls, girls of that 
budding age when their bearing becomes delusively 
wice, and the old deception ^f my youth will recur ^ 
me; “Could you and I but- talk together?”! should 
think. Women will pass me lightly, women with open 
and inviting faces, but they will not attract me, and there 
will come beautiful women, women with that touch of 
claustral preoccupation which forbids the thought of any 
near approach. They are private and secret, and I may 
not enter, I know, int6 their thoughts. ... * 

I go as often as I can to the seat by the end of 
old Kapelbrucke, and watch the people passing over. 
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I sMl find a quality of dissatisfadtion throughout 
all these days. I shall come to see this period moA 
and more distinctly as a pause, as a waiting interlude, 
and the idea of aA encounter with ray double, which , 
came at first as if it were a witticism, as something 
‘verbal and surprising, begins to take substance. The 
idea grows in ray mind thni aftei;^! this is the “some- 
one” I am seekiri^, tWs Utopian self of mine. I had 
at first an idea of a grotesque encounter, as of some- 
thing happening in a looking glass, but presently it 
, dawns oh fne that my Utopian self must be a very 
different person from me. His training will be differerit, 
his mental content different. JJut between us there 
will be a strange liqk of essential identity, a sympathy, 
an understanding. I find the thing rising suddenly to 
a preponderance ii^ my mind. I Snd the interest of 
details dwindling to th(v vanishing ppint.* That I have 
opine to Utopia is* the lesser thing now ; the greater is 
that I hove come to meet* myself/ 

I spend hours trying* to imagine the encounter, 
inventing little dialogues. I go alone to the Bureau 
to find if any news has come to hand from the Great 
Index in Paris, but I |im told to wait another twenty- 
four hours. I cease absolutely to be interested in 
Mything else,* except so far as it leads towards inter- 
course with thisjbein^ who is to lie at once so strangely 
alien and so totally mine. 
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§4 

Wrapped up in these preoccupations as I am, it 
will certainly be the botanist who will notice the com- 
parative absence of animals about us. 

^ He will put it iS^ thorfoit?! of a temperate objectien 
to the Utopian planet. ’ 

He is a professed lover of dogs and there are none. 
We have seen no horses and only one or two mules on 
the day of our arrival, and there seems rtot*'a cat in^ 
fhe world. I bring my mind round to his suggestion. 

“ This follows,” I say, 

Jt is only reluctantly that I allow myself to be 
drawn from my secret musings into a discussion of 
Utopian pets, ' , 

I try to explain that a phase in the world’s de- 
velopment is inevitable when a systematic world-wi(/e 
attempt will be made to 'destroy for eve?* a great 
number of contagious and Infectious diseases, and that 
this will involve, for a time at any rate, a stringent 
suppression of the free movement of familiar animals. 
Utopian houses, streets and drains will be planned «nd 
built to make rats, mice, and such-like house parasites 
impossible; the race of cats and dogs>— providing, as 
it does, living fastnesses to which ^such diseases as 
plague, influenza, catarrhs and the like, can retreat to 
sally forth again — must pass for a time out of freedom, 
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^ and the ^th made by horses and the«other brutes of 
the highway vanish from the face of the earth. These 
things make an old story to me, and perhaps explicitness 
suffei's through my direvity. 

My botanist fails altogether to grasp' what the 
disappearance of diseases means. His mind has no 
imaginative organ of that couipSHs. As 1 talk his 
mind rests on one fixed image. This presenTs *wllat 
the botanist would probably call a “ dear old doggie " 
— which the botanist would make believe did not 
possess any«sensible odour — and it has faithful brown 
eyes and understands everything you say. The botaniat 
would make believe it understood him mystically, and 
I figure his long white hand — which seems to mp, in 
my more jaundiceii moments, to exist entirely for 
picking things and holding a lens^patting its head, 
while thejbrute looked things unspeakable. . . . 

^ The botanist shakes his head after my explanation 
and says, quietly, “ I do aot like, your Utopia, if th#re 
are to be no dogs.” • • ^ 

Perhaps that makes me a little malicious. Indeed 
I do not hate dogs, but I care ten thousand times more 
foj^a man than for all the brutes on the earth, and I 
can see, what the botanist I think cannot, that a life 
spent in the c^ightfiil atmosphere of many pet animals 
diay have too dear a price. . . .* 

I find pryseijf ba!ck again at the comparison of the 
botanist and myself. There is a profound difference 
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in our imagimitions, and I wonder whether* it is the' 
ttonsequence of innate character or of trailing and 
whether he is really the human type or 1. I am not 
altogether without imagination, b\;t whht imagination 
I have has the most insistent disposition to square 
itself with every fact in the universe. It hypothesises 
very boldly, but omfhe^ptlter hand it will not grav§ly 
mak^ believe. Now the botanist*? imagination is always 
busy with the most impossible 'make-believe. That is 
the way with all children I know. But it seems to 
me one ought to pass out of it. It isn't as though 
tdie world was an untidy nuraery; it is a place of^ 
splendours iudescriba,ble for all who will lift its veils. 
It ipay be he is essentially different from me, but I am 
much more inclined to think he is simply moi'e childish. 
Always it is makfe-believe. He believes that horses 
are beautiful aci'eatures for example, dogs ar^ beautiful 
creatures, that some women are inexpressively lovej^, 
and he makes believe, that this is always so. . Never a 
wqrd of criticism of hoi’se 'or dog or woman ! Never 
a word of criticism of his impeccable friends ! Then 
there is his botany. He makes believe that all the 
vegetable kingdom is mystically perfect and exemplary, 
that all flowers smell deliciously and are exquisitely 
beautiful, that Drosera does not hurt fl^es very much, 
and that onions do riot smell. Most, of the universe 
does not interest this nature lover at all. But I know, 
and I am querulously incapable of understanding why 
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**eveiyone (Ise does not know, that a hofse is beautiful 
in one way and quite ugly in another, that everything* 
has this shot-silk quality, and is all the finer for that. 
AYhen people tklk oSa horse as an ugly animal I think 
of its beautiful moments, but when I hear a flow of 
indiscriminate praise of its beauty I think of such an 
aspect as one gets for example Ji^m a dog-cart, the 
fiddle-shaped baclr, and that distressing blade^f the 
neck, the narrow cluidsy place between the ears, and 
the*ugly glimpse of dieek. There is, indeed, no beauty 
whatever nave that transitory thing that comes and 
comes again ; all beauty is really the beauty of expres* 
sion, is really kinetic and momentary. That is true 
even of those triumphs of static endeavour achieveci by 
Greece. The Greek temple, for exanjple, is a barn with 
a face that at a certain angle of visidn and in a certain 
light has i^great calm b^uty. • 

y But where are *we drifting ? a1i such things, 1 
hold, are, cases of more and less, and of the right 
moment and the right aspict, even the tilings I mo^t 
esteem. There is no perfection, there is no enduring 
treasure. This pet dog’s beautiful affection, I say, or 
thisyofiTer sensuous or imaginative delight, is no doubt 
good, but it can be put* aside if it is incompatible with 
some other and,wider good. You cannot focus all good 
things together. ^ * 

All right action and all wise action is surely sound 
judgment and courageous abandonment in the matter 
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of such incompatibilities. If I cannot imagine thought/ 
•and feelings in a dog's brain that cannot possibly be 
there, at least I can imagine things in the future of 
men that might be there had wekthe WU to demand 
them. . 

“I don’t like this Utopia,” the botanist repeats. 
“ You don’t unde^and a^ut dogs. To me th^’rc 
human beings — and more ! There 'used to be such a 
jolly old dog at my aunt's at*Frognal when I was a 
boy ” • 

But I do not heed his anecdote. Something — 
i»omething of the nature of conscience — has suddenly 
jerked ‘ back the memory of that beer I dnmk at 
Hi^penthal, and puts an accusing hnger on the 
memory. 

1 never have Uhd a pet animal, 1 confess, though I 
have been fairly popular with kittens. But jrith regard 
to a certain petting of mysel f — — ^ ^ 

« Perhaps 1 was premature about that be^r. I have 
l^ad no pet* animals, but* 1 perceive if the Modern 
Utopia is going to demand the sacrifice of the love of 
animals, which is, in its way, a very fine thing indeed, 
so much the more readily may it demand the 'tja'^tifice 
of many other indulgences, some of which are not even 
fine in the lowest degree. 

It is curious this*haunting insistence upon sacrifice 
and discipline ! 

It is slowly becoming my dominant thought that 
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{he sort dT people whose will this Utdpia embodies 
must be people a little heedless of small pleasures. You * 
cannot focus all good things at the same time. That 
is my chief discoverysin these meditations at Lucerne. 
Much of the rest of this Utopia I had in a sort of way 
anticipated, but not this. I wonder if I shall see my 
Utopian self for long and be,able* to talk to him 
freely. ... • • 

We lie in the petal-strewn grass under some Judas 
trees beside the lake ’shore, as I meander among these 
Aid each of us, disregardful of his companion, 
follows his own associations. 

“ Very remarkable,” I say, discovering that the 
botanist has come to^ an end with his story of that 
Frognal dog. 

“ You’d wonder hpw he knew,” he says. 

“ You would.” 

*1 nibble a green blade. 

“ Do y«u realise quite, ”*I ask, that within a week 
we shall face our Utopian selves and measule something 
of what we might have been ? ” 

The botanist’s face clouds. He rolls over, sits up 
abrujftiy and puts his lean hands about his knees. 

“ I don’t like to think about it,” he says. “ What 
is the good of reckoning . . . might have beens ? ” 
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§6 

It is pleasant to think of on'i's pul^zling the orga- 
nised wisdom of so superior a planet as this Utopia, 
this moral monster State my Frankenstein of reasoning 
has made, and tV,.tlvit pitch we have come. 
we are next in the presence of* our- Lucerne official, he 
has the bearing of a man who faces a mystification 
beyond his powers, an incredible disarrangement of the 
onler of Nature. Here, for the first time^n’the records 
*’of Utopian science, are two cases — not simply one but 
two, an^ these in each other’s company ! — of dupli- 
cated thumb-marks. This, coupled with a cock-and-bull 
story of an instantaneous transfer from some planet 
unknown to Utof>ian astronomy. That he and all his 
world exists only upon a hypothesis that would explain 
every one of these difficulties absolutely, is scarcely 
Kkely to occur to his obviously unphilosophic mind. 

^ The official eye is moib eloquent than the official 
lips and asks almost urgently, “ What in this immeasur- 
able universe have you managed to do to your thumbs ? 
And why ? ” But he is only a very inferioi*"-bort of 
official indeed, a mere clerk of the post, and he has 
all the guarded reserve of your thoroughly unoriginal 
man. “ You are nofe the two persons I ascertained you 
were,” he says, with the note of one resigned to com- 
munion with unreason; “because you” — he indicates 
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>iie — “are evidently at your residence in* London.” I 
smile. “ That gentleman ” — he points a pen at the , 
Iwtanist in a manner that is intended to dismiss my 
smile once for ali — “ ^iH be in London next week. He 
will be returning next Friday from a special niission to 
investigate the fungoid parasites that have been attack- 
ing J;he cinchona trees in Ceylon.” 

The botanist blesses his heart. 

“Consequently” — th« official sighs at the burthen 
of such nonsense, “you will have to go and consult 
with — the people you ought to be.” 

I betray a faint- amus<hnent. 

“ You will have to end by believing in our ’planet,” 

He waggles a negation with his head. He would 
intimate his position is too responsible'a one for jesting, 
and both oi^ us in our several ways enjoy the pleasure 
we ^poor humans have in meeting with intellectual 
inferiority. , “The Stancliii^g Committee of Identili« 
cation,” he says, with an eyoon a memorandum, “has 
remitted your case to the Research Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Univei’sity of London, and they want 
you t^.^ there, if you will, and talk to him.” 

“ What else can we (ft> ’i ” says the botanist. 

“ There’s no positive compulsion,” he remarks, “ but 

yoiflr work here will probably ce^. Here ” he 

pushed the neat slips of paper towards us — “ are your 
tickets for London, and a small but sufficient supply of 
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money,” — he indicates two piles of coins paper o» 
either hand of him — “for a day or so there.” Ho 
proceeds in the same dry manner to inform us we are 
invited to call at our earliest convenience upon our 
doubles, and upon the Professor, who is to investigate 
our case. 

“ And then ? 

pulls down tne coraem^of ^is mouth in a wry 
deprecatory smile, eyes us obliquely under a crumpled 
brow, shrugs his shoulders, and shows us the palms of ' 
his hands. , 

On earth, wherc there is nationality, this wouTd 
have been a Frenchman — the inferior sort of French- 
man — the sort whose only happiness is in the routine 
security of Government employment. 


§ 6 

S' 

London 1 will be the f’rst Utopian city centre wc 
shall see. 

We shall find ourselves there with not a little 
amazement. It will be our first experience*^ the 
swift long distance travel of Utopia, and I have an 
idea — I know not why — that we should make the 
journey by night. < Perhaps I think so because •the 
ideal of long-distance travel is surely a rpstful transla- 
tion less suitable for the active hours. 
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We sh^l dine and gossip and dnnk» coffee at the 
pretty little tables under the lantern-lit trees, we shall , 
visit the theatre, and decide to sup in the train, and 
so come at last to the station. There we shall find 
pleasant rooms with seats and books— luggage all 
ngatly elsewhere— and doore that we shall imagine 
give upon a platform. Our cloaks aftd hats and such- 
like outdoor irapedipenta will be faken in the htlll and 
neatly labelled for London, we shall exchange our 
shoes for slippers there, and we shall sit down like 
men in a <;luj). An officious little bell will presently 
cftll our attention to a label “ London ” on the door-* 
way, and an excellent phonograph will enfol-ce that 
notice with infinite civility. The ‘doors will open, a^d 
"o shall walk through into an equally comfortable 
gallery. 

“ Where is the tPain for I.ondon 'i ” \j’e shall ask 
a iniiformea fellow Utopian. 

“This is the train for Lyndon,” he will say. 

There will be a shuttinggof doors, and *he botanist 
and I, trying not to feel too childish, will walk exploring 
through the capacious train. 

lljg^esemblance to a club will strike us both. 

“ A good club,” the bottfhist will coirect me. 

When one travels beyond a certain speed, there 
is nothing but fatigue in looking out of a window, 
and this corridor tfain, twice the width of its 
poor terrestrial brother, will have no need of that 
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distraction. The simple device of abandonigig any buV 
• a few windows, and those set high, gives the tirall space 
of the long corridors to books; the middle part of 
the train is indeed a comfortable library* with abundant 
armchairs* and couches, each with its green-shaded 
light, and soft carpets upon the soundproof flooi*. 
Further on will fie a, news-room, with a noiseless Jbut 
busy tape at one comer, printing off messages from the 
wires by the wayside, and furthter still, rooms for gossip 
and smoking, a billiard room, land the dining car. 
Behind we shall come to bedrooms, bathrooms, the 
Tiairdresser, and so forth. 

“When shall we start.'*” I ask presently, as we 
return, rather like ba.shful yokels, to the library, and 
the old gentleman reading the Arabian Nights iii 
the armchair in * the corner glances up at me with 
a sudden curiosity. 

The botanist touches my anil and nods towtyds 
It pretty little Icad-pancd 'window, through which we 
Hfx a village sleeping uflder cloudy moonlight go 
flashing by. Then a skylit lake, and then a string 
of swaying lights, gone with the leap of a camera 
shutter. 

Two hundred miles an hour ! 

We resort to a dignified Chinese steward and secure 
our berths. It is phrhaps terrestriaj of us that we*do 
not think of reading the Utopian literature that lines 
the middle pai*t of the train. 1 hud a bed of the 
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Simple Utopian pattern, and lie for a time thinking — 
quite trimquilly — of this marvellous adventure. 

I wonder why it is that to lie securely in bed, with 
the light out, ‘seems I ever the same place, wherever in 
space one may chance to be ? And asleep, there is no 
sj)ace for us at all. I become drowsy and incoherent 
and metaphysical. . . . 

The faint and fluctifating drone of tlie wheels below 
the car, re-echoed by \he flying track, is more per- 
ceptible now, but it* is not unpleasantly loud, merely 
i).faint tinliilj; of the (|uiet. . . . 

No sea crossing breaks our journey ; ^ there is 
nothing to prevent a Channel ttuinel in that other 
planet ; and I wake in London, 

The train has been in London sonje time when I 
awake, for these marvellous Utopians have discovered 
that it is ftot necessary V> bundle out paftsengers froni 
a strain in the smafl hours, simply because they hav^ 
arrived. A Utopian traift is just a peculiar kiiTd 
of hotel corridor that flies ^bout the ear^h while one 
sleeps. 


§7 

How will a gi'qat city of Utopia strike us ? 

To answer that question well one must needs be 
artist and engineer, and I am neither. Moreover, one 
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must employ words and phrases that do not exist, fcf 
'"this world still does not dream of the things'that may 
be done with thought and steel, when the engineer 
is sufficiently educated to be an ar’tist, and the artistic 
intelligence has been quickened to the accomplishment 
of an engineer. ^How can one write of these things 
for a generation whicji.’’ather admires that inconven^nt 
and gawky muddle of ironwc^fk 6nd Flemish archi- 
tecture, the London Tower Britlge. When before this, 
temerarious anticipators have written of the mighty 
buildings that might someday be, the iHu^itrator l^s 
blended with the poor ineffectual splutter of the 
author’s words, his powerful suggestion that it 
amounted simply to something, bulbous, florid and 
fluent in the vein of the onion, and UArt Nouveau. 
But here, it may be, the illustratqr will not intervene. 

Art has scarcely begun in the world. . 

There have been a few foreruhnere and that iscjih* 
Leonardo, Michael ■ Angelb ; how they would have 
exulted in the liberties of' steel ! There are no more 
pathetic documents in the archives of art than 
Leonardo’s memoranda. In these, one sees him again 
and again reaching out as it were, with empty*liwirou!' 
hands, towai'ds the unborn possibilities of the engineer. 
And Diirer, too, was a Modem, with the same turn 
towards creative invention. In our times these men 
would have wanted to make viaducts, te bridge wild 
and inaccessible places, to cut and straddle great 
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roilways ^fhwart the mountain masses of the world. 
You can see, time after time, in Diirer’s work, as you 
can see in the^ imaginary architectural landscape of 
the Pompeian walls, *the dream of stnictures, lighter 
and bolder than stone or brick can yield. . . . These 
Utopian town buildings will be the ^realisation of such 
dre«(his. 

Here will be one o^ the great meeting places of 
mankind. Here — I sjpeak of Utopian London — will 
be the traditional centre of one of the great races in 
tlr? commonality of the .World State — and here will, 
he its social and intellectual exchange. There.will be 
a mighty University here, with thousands of ))rofes8ors 
and tens of thousands of advanced students, and here 
great journals of thought and speculation, mature and 
splendid books of philoBophy and science, and a glorious 
fabric of lifbraturc will be woven a«d shaped, and 
witR a teeming leisureliness, jmt forth. Here will be 
stupendous 'libraries, and mighty organisation of 
museums. About these centres will cluster a great* 
swarm of people, and close at hand will be another 
centre, for I who am an Englishman must needs stipu- 
late thaTWestminster sljall still be a seat of world 
Empire, one of several seats, if you will — where the 
mliog council of *the world assembles. Then the arts 
will cluster round 'this, city, as gold gathers about 
wisdom, and here Englishmen will weave into wonderful 
prose and beautiful rhythms and subtly atmospheric 
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forms, the intricate, austere and courageous pagination 
of our race. 

One will come into this place as one comes into a 
noble mansion. They will have Itung great arches and 
domes of glass above the wider spaces of the town, 
the slender beauty of the perfect metal-work far 
overhead will be scftened to a fairy-like unsubt^tan- 
tiality by the mild London air. It will be the 
London air we know, clear of filth and all impurity, 
the same air that gives our October days their unspeak- 
,.able clarity and makes every London twilight my4e- 
riously < beautiful. W e shall go along avenues of 

architecture that will be emancipated from the last 
nTemories of the squat temple boxes of the Greek, the 
buxom curvatures of Rome ; the Goth in us will have 
taken to steel and countless new materials as kindly 
as once he {ook to stone. The gay and svViftly moving 
platforms of the public ways will go past on either 
hand, carrying sporadic^ groups of people, and very 
'speedily we shall find ourselves in a sort of central 
space, rich with palms and flowering bushes and 
statuary. We shall look along an avenue of trees, 
down a wide gorge between the cliffs of crowd^ hotels, 
the hotels that are still glowing with internal lights, 
to where the shining morning rivei streams dajvnlit 
out to sea. 

Great multitudes of people will, oa^ softly to and 
fro in this central space, beautiful girls and youths 
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going to Uie University classes that ar€ held in the 
stately palaces about us, grave and capable men and 
woincn going to their businesses, children meandering 
along to their schoolj^, holiday makers, lovers, setting 
out upon a hundred quests ; and here we shall ask for 
the two we more particularly seek. A graceful little 
telephone kiosk will put us withyi feach of them, and 
with a queer sense o& uni'eality I shall find iny.self 
talking to my Utopian twin. He has heard of me, he 
wants to see me and*he gives me clear directions how 
to^come to^hkn. 

I wonder if my own voice sounds like that. 

“ Yes,” I say, “ then I will come as soon as we have 
been to our hotel.” 

We indulge in no eloquence upon thi.s remarkable 
occasion. Yet I feel an unusual emotional stir. I 
tremble greatly, and the ^elephonic mouthpiece rattles 
as J replace it. * 

And thence the botani-st and . I walk on to the 
apartments that have been^et aside for ^s, and intq 
which the poor little rolls of the property that has 
accumulated about u.s in Utopia, our earthly raiment, 
and a ;,!iange of linen and the like, have already been 
delivered. As we go I find I have little to say to my 
companion, untij presently I am struck by a transitory 
wonder that he should ^have so little to say to me. 

“ I can still l^dly realise,” I say, “ that I am going 
to see myself — ^ I might have been.” 
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“ No,’’ he^ says, and relapses at once into his oym 
c preoccupation. 

For a moment my wonder as to what he should be 
thinking about brings me nesjr to a double self- 
forgetfulness. 

I realise we are at the entrance of our hotel befoie 
I can formulate ah]^ further remark, 
l^is is the place,” I say. . 
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My Utopian Se/.f 

§1 

It falls to few of us to interview our better selves. 
^IJr Utopian #elf is, of course, my better self— according 
to my best endeavours— and I must confess myself 
fully alive to the difficulties of the situation! When 
I came to this Utopia I had no thought of any sych 
intimate self-examinalion. 

ITie whole fabric of that other ihiiverse sways for 
a moment ys I come into his room, into his clear and 
oixjered work-room. • I am trembling. * A figure rathsiiai 
taller than.myself stands agiinst the light. • 

He comes towards me, otd I, as I advance to meet 
him, stumble against a chair. Then, still without a 
word, we are clasping hands. 

I .stand now so that the light falls upon him, and 
1 can see his face bettei? He is a little taller than I, 
younger looking^ and sounder looking; he has missed 
an illness or so, an^ there is no sciir over his eye. His 
training has been subtly finer than mine; he has made 
himself a bettetf4ace than mine. . . . These things I 
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might have counted upon. I can fancy he winces witU 
A twinge of sympathetic understanding at my*manifest 
inferiority. Indeed, I come, trailing clouds of earthly 
confusion and weakness ; I bear upon me>all the defects 
of my world. He wears, I see, that white tunic with 
the purple band that I have already begun to consider 
the proper Utopiari clothing for grave men, and jiis 
face is clean shaven. ” We forget to speak at first in 
the intensity of our mutual inspection. When at last^ 
I do gain my voice it is to say something quite 
different from the fine, significant open'ngs of tm’ 
premeditated dialogues. 

“You have a pleasant room,” I remark, and look 
abo^it a little disconcerted because there is no fire- 
place for me to put my back against, or hearthrug to 
stand upon. He pushes me a chair, into which I 
plump, and we hang over an immensity of conversational 
• " .osibilities. 

I “ I say,” I plunge, “ what do you think of me ? 
You don’t think I’m an impostor ? ” 

“ Not now that I have seen you. No.” 

“ Am I so like you ? ” 

“ Like me and your story — exactly.” 

“ You haven’t any doubt left ? ” I ask. 

“Not in the least, since I saw you enter. You 
come from the world beyond Sirius, twin to tliis. 
Eh?” 

“ And you don't want to know how ' got here ? ” 
^48 
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^ "Fve peased even to wonder how /.got here,” he 
says, with a laugh that echoes mine. 

He leans back in his chair, and I in mine, and the 
absurd parody «f our attitude strikes us both. 

“ Well ? ” we say, simultaneously, and laugh together. 
• 1 will confess this meeting is more difficult even 
th^ I anticipated. 


§ 2 

Our conversation at* that first encounter would ^o 
very little to develop the Modern Utopia in any mind. 
Inevitably, it would be personal* and emotional. He 
would tell me how Ae stood in his world, and I how I 
stood in mine. I should have to d:eH him things, I 
should have to explain things . 

No, the conversation would contribute nothing to 
a modem^Utopia. 

And so I leave it out. 


§3 

But I should go back to my botanist in a state of 
efiiotional relaxation. At first L should not heed the 
fact that bp, too, h&d been in some manner stirred. 
** I have seen ^ifm,” I should say, needlessly, and seem 
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to be on the .verge of telling the untellable^ Then 
should fade off into : “ It’s the strangest thingi” 

He would interrupt me with his own preoccupation. 
“ You know,” he would say, “ I’ve seen someone.” 

I should pause and look at him. 

“ She is in this world,” he says. 

“ Who is in this world 
“Mary!” 

I have not heard ber name before, but I understand, t 
of course, at once. 

“ I saw her,” he explains. 

“Saw her?” 

“I’m .certain it was her. Certain. She was far 
away across those gardens near here — and before I had 
recovered from my amazement she had gone ! But it 
was Mary.” ^ 

He takes my arm. “ You know I did not under- 
stand this,” he says. “I did not really understand 
that when you said Utopia, you meant I was to meet 
her — in happiness.” 

“‘I didn’t.” 

“ It works out at that.” 

“ You haven’t met her yet.” 

“I shall. It makes everything different. To tell 
you the truth I’ve rather hated this Utopia of yours 
at times. You mustn^t mind my saying it, but there^ 

something of the Gradgrind ” 

Probably I should swear at that. 
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“ What ? ” he says. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But you spoke ? ” 

“ I was purring. I’m a Gradgrind — it’s quite right 
— anything you caA say about Herbert Spencer, vivi- 
gectors, materialistic Science or Atheists, applies with- 
out correction to me. Begbie away I ‘But now you think 
belter of a modeyn Utopia? ‘Was the lady looking 
vwell?” 

“It was her real self. Yes. Not the broken woman 
I met — i\j tile real world.” 

“ And as though she was pining for you.” 

He looks puzzled. 

‘^Look there ! ” I say. 

He looks. 

We are standing III gh above ,th« ground in the 
loggia into which 6ur apartments open, and I point 
across the soft hajie ol* the public •garSens to a tall 
white mass of University buildings that rises witH a* 
free and fearless gesture^ to lift saluting pinnacles 
against the clear evening sky. “ Don’t you think tlrnt 
rather more beautiful than — say — our National 
Gallery^? ” 

He looks at it cri^cally. “ There’s a lot of metal 
in it,” he objects. “ What ? ” 

• “ I purred* But, anyhow, wjiatevcr you can’t see 
in that, you can, *I suppose, see that it is difl'ercnt from 
anything in world — it lacks the kindly humanity 
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of a red-brick »Qu^n Anne villa residence,* with it» 

gables and bulges, and bow windows, and iU stained 
glass fanlight, and so forth. It lacks the self-com- 
placent unreasonableness of Board of Works classicism. 
'There’s something in its proportions — as though some- 
one with brains had taken a lot of care to get it quito 
right, someone who libt only knew what metal can 4 p> 
but whaifa University ought to be, somebody who had 
found the Gothic spirit enchanted, petrified, in a 
cathedral, and had set it free.” 

“ But what has this,” he asks, “ to do with her ? ” , 

€ “ Very much,” I say. “ This is not the same world. 
If she is hfere, she will be younger in spirit and wiser. 

She ^ill be in many ways more refined ” 

“ No one ” he begins, with a note of indig- 

nation. 

“ No, no ! . She couldn’t be. I was wrong there. 
Biif- she will be different. Grant that at any rat% 
Wl^en you go forward to speak to her, she may not 
remember — very many things you may remember. 
Things that happened at Frognal — dear romantic walks 
through the Sunday summer evenings, practically you 
two alone, you in your adolescent silk hat and your 
nice gentlemanly gloves. . . . Perhaps that did not 
happen here ! And she may have other memories — of 
things — that down there haven’t happened. You 
noted her costume. She wasn’t by any chance one of 
the «wn«rai?” ^ 
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'» He answers, with a note of satisfaction, ** No ! She 
wore a womanly dress of greyish green." 

“ Probably under the Lesser Rule.” 

“ I don’t know ^hat you mean by the Lesser Rule. 
She wasn’t one of the samurai.'^ 

• “ And, after all, you know — I kgep on reminding 

you, and you keep on losing tquch with the fact, that 
this world contains your double.^’ 

He pales, and his dbuntenance is disturbed. Thank 
Heaven, I’ve touch5d him at last ! 

“This world contains your double. But, conceiv- 
ably, everything may ’be different here. The whole 
romantic story may have run a different course. It was 
as it was in our wo^ld, by the accidents of custoip and 
proximity. Adolescence is a defenceless plastic period. 
You are a man to ^form great affections, — noble, great 
affectiona You mig1}t have met anyone almost at 
'that season and fdrmed the same attachment.” 

For « time he is perplexed and troubled by«this 
suggestion. ' * ^ 

“ No,” he says, a little doubtfully. “ No. It was 
herself.” . . . Then, emphatically, “ No ! ” 


§4 

For a*tim;> we say no more, and I fall musing 
about my sty^ge encounter with my Utopian double. 
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I think of the Confessions I have just made t(f him, th? 
strange admissions both to him and myself. I have 
stirred up the stagnations of my own emotional life, 
the pride that has slumbered, the hopes afid disappoint- 
ments that have not troubled me for years. There 
are things that-- happened to me in my adolescence* 
that no discipline of reason will ever bring to a jwt 
proportion for me, the first huifiiliations I was made 
to suffer, the waste of all the filie irrecoverable loyal- 
ties and passions of my youth. Ihe dull base caste 
of my little personal tragi-comedy — I have (^tensibl^ 
fofgiven, I have for the most part forgotten — and yet 
when I recall them I hate each actor still. Whenever 
it comes into my mind — I do my b|est to prevent it — 
there it is, and these detestable people blot out the 
stars for me. 

I have told all that story, to my double, and he 
has listened with understanding eyes.*^ But for a littlt? 
while those squalid memorieB will not sink back into 
the deeps. ' 

We lean, side by side, over our balcony, lost in 
such egotistical absorptions, quite heedless of the great 
palace of noble dreams to which our first enterpfise has 
brought us. 
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§ 5 

I can understaiu^ the botanist this afternoon ; for 
once we are in the same key. My own mental temper ^ 
has gone for the day, and I know^hat it means 
to }fe untempered. Here is a ^wdrfd and a glorious 
world, and it is forane to take hold of it, to have to do 
(Tith it, here and now, find behold ! I can only think 
that I am burnt and scarred, and there rankles that 
wretched f)iace of business, the mean unimaginative 
triumph of my antagonist ■* 

I wonder how many men have any real freedom of 
mind, are, in truth, unhampered by such associatipns, 
to whom all that is great and noble in life does not, at 
times at least, if not always, seem se«iohd6u:y to obscure 
rivalries ai)d considerations, to the petty hates that arc 
like germs in the bldod, to the lust for self-assertion,^Ao 
dwarfish pride, to affectionr. they gave in pledge evgn 
before they were men. 

The botanist beside me dreams, I know, of vindi* 
cations, for that woman. 

All this world before us, and its order and liberty, 
are no more than a painted scene before which he is 
to meet Her a^last, freed from “ that scoundrel.” 

He expects ** that scoundrel ” 'really to be present 
and, as it were, lathing under their feet. . . . 

1 wonder that man was a scoundrel. He has 
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gone wpng an earth, no doubt, has failed*and degeee. 
^rated, out what was it sent him ’wrong? ’Was his 
failure inherent, or did some net of cross purposes 
tangle about his feet ? Suppose he is not a failure in 
Utopia! . . 

I wonder that this has never entered the botanist’s 
head. ' ^ 

He,' with his vaguer mind, icam overlook — spite of 
ray ruthless reminders — all that would mar Jiis vagiT^ 
anticipations. That, too, if I suggested it, he would 
overcome and disregard. He has the most amaz|ng 
power of resistance to uncbngenial ideas; amazing 
that is, 'to me. He hates the idea of meeting his 
double, and consequently so soon as I cease to speak 
of that, with scarcely an effort of his will, it fades 
again from his mitad. 

Down below in the gardens two children ' pursue 
one another, and one, near caught, screams aloud aitd 
rouses me from my reverie^ „ 

I follow their little ‘butterfly antics until they 
vanish beyond a thicket of flowering rhododendra, and 
then my eyes go back to the great fa^ade^^of the 
University buildings. o 

But I am in no mood to criticise architecture. 

Why should a modem Utopia insist; uj^n slipping 
out of the hands of its creator and becoming the back- 
ground of a personal drama — of s^ich >a silly little 

drama? ^ 
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^The botanist will not see Utopia in atiy othdr way. 
He tests it entireiy*by its reaction upon the individual ^ 
persons and things he knows ; he dislikes it because 
he suspects it of wanting to lethal chamber his aunt's 
“dear old doggie," and now he is reconciled to it 
l)o?ause a certain ‘‘ Mary " looks mugl^ younger and 
bettfr here than she did on earth? And here am I, 
near fallen into the «am^ way of cfealing ! 

We agreed to purge»this State and all the people 
in it of traditions, asse)ciations, bias, laws, and artificial 
entanglements, and begin anew ; but we have no power 
to liberate oiu*selves. Oifr past, even its accidents, ito 
accidents above all, and ourselves, are one. 
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•CHAPTER THE* NINTH 

The Samukai 

Neither my Utopian doable |ior I love emotion 
sufficiently to cultivate it, and my feeljpg^ are in a 
state of seemly subordination when we meet again. 
He iir now in possession of some clear, general ideas 
about my own world, and 1 can broach almost at once 
the thoughts that have been gromng and accumulating 
since my arrived in this planet of my dreams. We find 
our interest Jn a humanised state-craft, makes us, in 
sgfte of#our vakt difference* in training and habits, 
curiously akin. ^ ^ 

I put it, to him that I came to Utopia with but 
Wy vague ideas of the method of government, biassed, 
perhaps, a little in favour of certain electoral devices, 
but for the rest indeterminate, and that I b^^e come 
to perceive more and moreaclearly that the large 
intricacy of Utopian organisation demands Oion power- 
ful and efficient method of controf than electoral 
methods can give. I have come to distipguyi among 
the varied costumes and the innuk^He types of 
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^^teeentS) certain and Women 
Ipiie and bearing:} and I know now 
Mnetitote an^order, the «»nuraj, the 
which is essential in the schedatfs 
of the Utp^iail. Sftatej! 1 know that this order is open 
to eyety ^ysically and mentally heathy adult in the 
Utopian wlio will observe ita J^^ribed austere 
rule*of livtug} ^t piu<^ of the i^sponsible work of the 
State is reserved for i^and I am inclined now at the 
first onset of . realisation to r^;ard it as far more 
significant ^tl^ it really is in the Utopian scheme, as 
beifig, indeed, in itself and completely the Utopian 
scheme. |i|y predonfinmit curiosity concemt the 
oiganisation df this order. As it lias developed injny 
mind, it has reminddl me more and more closely of 
that strange class of guardians whidbi TOnstitutes the 
essential substance of Plato's Republic^ and it is with 
implicit* reference tcf Plato's profound jnto^ ons 
that I and my double discuw this question. ^ 

To clarify our comparispn he 'tells me something 
of the history ot Utqna, and incidentally it become^ 
necessaiy to make a cmrection in the assumptions 
upon wh^ t have based my enterprise. We are 
assumh^ "a \wo^ identical in evory respect with the 
leal plsmet Bai;^e»:qit for tiie profoundest diflirenoes 
in the mepti| intent of life. Thii implies a diftrenlt 
Ute(ataii^’;ak^4if%^ ond a diffefynfc 

histimy,'1^ 'to aiiil^ ^a^ I eome to talk to 
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that though ‘it ^^mains unavoidable thaj-, ,we shoi^d 

assume the correspondence of the two populations, 
man for man — unless we would face unthinkable com- 
plications — we must assume also that a great succession 
of persons of extraordinary character and mental gifts, 
who on earth died in childhood or at birth, or who 
never learnt to read, or who lived and died amidst 

^ t • 

savage 'or brutalising surroundings that gave their 
gifts no scope, did in Utopia encounter happlfe' 
chances, and take up the development and application 
of social theory — from the time of the ^irs,t Utopists 
in a steady onward progress d«/wn to the pi’esent hour.* 
The diircrcnccs of condition, therefore, had widened 
wit^ each successive year. Jesus Christ had been born 
into a liberal and progressive iloman Empire that 
spread from thfo Arctic Ocean to the Bight of Benin, 
and was to know no Decline and Fall, and Mahomet, 
iiiijtead emboAying the dense cprejudices of Ary’/ 
igjiorance, ojiened his eyes upon an intellectual horizon 
already nearly as wide as tb i world. 

And through this empirc the flow of thought, the 
flow of intention, poured always more abundantly. 
There were wars, but they were conclusive wars that 
established new and more ptf/manent relations, that 

* One might assume as an alteraative to this that amidst the four- 
fifths of the Greek literature now lost to the world, there pcrie'hed, 
neglooted, some book of elementary significance, some earlier Norvm 
On/anum, that in Utopia survived to achievL- the 'profoundest con- 
sequcnocs. 
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swfept asidtf dbstructions, and abolished centres of decay ; 
there wei'e prejudices tempered to an ordered criticism, ' 
and hati'eils that merged at last in tolerant reactions. 
It was several hhndrec^ years ago that the great organisa- 
tion of the samurai came into its present form. And 
it was this organisation’s witlely sushiir^itl- activities that 
had shaped and established the World Shite in Utopia* 
This organisatidn ("/f the samindi was a (juitc de- 
liberate invention. It arose in the coiii'se of social and 
political troubles and complications, analogous to those 
of ‘'ur owrt time on earth, and was, indeed, the last of 
a number of political and religious experiments dating 
Ijack to the first dawn of philosophical state-craft in 
Greece. That hasty despair of specialisation forgov<?i‘n- 
ment that gave our poor world individualism, democratic 
liberalism, and anarchism, and tliat (‘urious disregard of 
the fund of enthusiasm end self-sacrilice in men, which 
is‘‘the fundamental Weakness of worldly ecoimWfftJ'Uo 
not appear in the history tf Utopian thought, iill 
that history is jiervaded with the rewighition of the 
fact that self-seeking is no more the whole of human 
life than the satisfaction of hunger; that it is an 
'essential Of a man’s existence no doubt, and that under 
stress of evil circumstances it may as entirely obsess 
him as would the food hunt during famine, but that 
life may pass beyond to an illimitable world of emotions 
and efl’ort. Every sane jicmm consists of possibilities 
beyond the unavoidable needs, is capable of disinterested 
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feeling, even if it amounts only to enthusiMin for a 
sport or an industrial^ employment well done, for an 
art, or for a locality or class. In our world now, as in 
the Utopian past, this impersonalhcnergy of a man goes 
out into religious emotion and work, into patriotic 
effort, into artisti* enthusiasms, into games and amateur 
employijjerits, and an Enormous proportion of the wnole 
world’s fund of effort wastes itself in religious 
political misunderstandings and conflicts, and in un- 
satisfying amusements and unproductive occupations. 
In a modern Utopia there will, indeed, be no perfection ; 
in Utopia there must also be friction, conflicts and 
waste, but the waste will lie enormously less than in 
our world. And the co-ordination of activities this 
relatively smaller waste will measure, will be the achieved 
end for which the oixler of the sar.Mrai was firet devised. 

Inevitably such an order must have fii’st ariscB 
among a clash of social forces and political systems as 
a revolutionary organisation. It must have set before 
itself the attaitiment of some such Utopian ideal as 
this modern Utopia docs, „in the key of mortal im- 
perfection, realise. At first it may have directed itself 
to research and discussion, to the elaboration of its-h 
ideal, to the discussion of a plan of campaign, but 
at some stage it must have assumed 'd more mili^'ant 
organisation, and have prevailed' against and assimilated 
the pre-existing political organisations, and to all in- 
tents and purposes have become this present synthesised 
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\^rld Stat#. Traces of that militanoy wduld, therefore, 
pervade it still, and a campaigning quality — no longei^ 
against specific disorders, but d^ainst universal human 
weaknesses, and the inanimate forces that trouble man — 

* still remain as its essential (|uality. 

• “ Something of this kind," I should tell my double, 
“ hgd arisen in our thought ” — I J<fi‘k my head back to 
indicate an infinitely clistuit planet — “just ^lefore I 
came upon these cxplofations. The idea had reached 
me, for example, of something to be called a New 
H«^ublic, ‘which was to be in fact an organisjition for 
revolution something aft&r the fashion of your mmumU 
as I understand them — only most of the organisation 
and the rule of life ^till remained fo be inventetl. » All 
sorts of people were thinking of something in that way 
about the time of my coming. The*idca, as it rcachetl 
me, was pretty crude in .several res^wetfi. It ignored 
'^le high possibility of a .synthesis of langi(t'gp^ii!)«the 
future; ik came from a literary .man, who wrote twdy 
English, and, iis I read hftn — he wa«i,^Jittle vague in 
his proposids — it was to Im; a purely English-.speaking 
movement. And his ideas were coloured too much by 

• the peciiliar opportunism of his time ; he seemed to have 
more than half an eye* for a prince or a millionaire of 
genius; he seepied looking here and there for support 
and the structui’ai elejnents of a /iarty. Still, the idea 
of a* compyeheijsive movement of di.sillusioned and 
illuminated men behind the shams and patriotisms, 
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the spites and 'personalities of the ostensibkaworld 

^here.” 

I added some particdlars. 

“Our movement had something of ‘that spirit in 
^he beginning,” said my Utopian double. “ But while 
your men seem to be thinking disconnectedly, and upon 
a very narrow and fragmentary basis of accumulq^ 
conclusiotis, ours had a fairly comprehensive science of 
human association, and a very 'careful analysis of tlie 
failures of preceding beginnings tO draw upon. After 
all, your world must be as full as ours* was of ^e 
wi^ckage and decay of prcvi&us attempts; churches, 
aristocracies, orders, cults. . . 

“Only at present we seem to have lost heart alto- 
gether, and now there are no new religions, no new 
orders, no new chits — no beginnings any more.” 

“ But that’s only a resting phase, perhaps. You 

wei-p-sey- j ”■ 

,“Oh ! — let that distress'’ll! planet alone for a time ! 
Tell me how you manage in- Utopia.” 


§ 2 

The social theorists of lUopia, my double explained, 
did not base their schemes upon th'? classification of 
men into labour and capital, the landed interest, the 
liquor trade, and the like. They esteemed these as 
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gcidentai ^tegones, indefinitely ainenAble to states- 
ianship)*and they looked for some practical and real 
assification upon which to bfce organisation.* But, 
1 the other hand, Jthe assumption that men are un- 
assifiable, because practically homogeneous, which* 
nderlies modern democratic metljods and all the 
Ijpcies of our ecjual justice, is p\^n more alien to the 
topian mind. Throughout U topia there is, of course, 
j other than provisibnal classifications, since every 
iing is regardetl as finally unique, but for political 
id social' 4)urposes things have long reste<l upon a 
fissification of temperaiAcnts, which attends inainlyTo 
fl'erences in the range and ({uality and character of 
e individual imagiyation. • 

'riiis Utopian classification was a rough one, but it 
rved its purpose to determine tfie'broatl lines of^ 
ditical organisation; it was so far unscientific that 
any individuals fllll l)etween or within 
ree of Us classes. But that w ^^8 met by giving the 
rrelated organisation a**compens»*ti>r^ looseness of 
iy. Four main classes of mind were distinguished, 
lied, respectively, the I’dietic, the Kinetic, the Dull, 
d the» Base. The former two are supposed to 

^ In that thej BOiiu to havcj prolitod by a more tfuarching criti* 
p of early B<x;]a]^and |K)iiticiil upociilationt than our earth ban yet 
iertaken. The eocirfl 8pe«|ulatiooa of thifUreeks, for example, hml 
i t^ aame defect aa the economic speoulationa of the 

hteenth oentury—tliey began with the aMumption that the general 
diiiona of (he prevalent state of affairs were permanent. 
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constitute the liviifg tissue of the State ; the Matter are 

the fulcra and resistances, the bone and cover of its 

body. They are not hereditary classes, nor is there any 

^ttempt to develop any class by spejcial b/eeding, simply 

because the intricate inter{)lay of heredity is untraceable 

and incalculable.. They are classes to which people 

drift of their own accoerd. Education is uniform until 
» ' 

differentiation becomes unmistakable, and each man 
(and woman) must establish his position with regard 
to the lines of this abstract classification by his own 
(juality, choice, and development. ... ' " < 

“ The Poietic or creative class of mental individuality 
embraces a wide range of types, but they agree in 
pos.st'ssing imaginations that range beyond the known 
and accepted, and that involve the desire to bring the 
. discoveries made in such excursions, into knowledge 
and recognition. The .scope and direction of 
inntf^lrmcive excui*sion may vary very greatly. It 
be 'the invention of something new or the dticovery of 
something hi thoi to unperceived. When the invention 
or discovery is primarily Iwauty then we have the 
artistic type of Poietic mind ; when it is not so, we 
have the true scientific man. 'I'he range of Jiscoverys^^ 
may be narrowed as it is in tin- art of Whistler or the 
science of a cytologist, or it may embrace a wide extent 
of relevance, until at last both’ artrjt or scientific in- 
quirer merge in the universal refeifence' of the true 
philosopher. To the accumulated activities of the 
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ietic t^jfe reacted upon by circftnistances, are due 
lost all the forms assumed by bumnn thought aiiA 
ling. All religious ideas, all ideas of what is good 
beautiful, enteretltlife through the poietic inspiration^^ 
man. Except for processes of decay, the forms of 
I human future must come also^ through men of this 
fie type, and it is a primary ^sential to our uuKlern 
a of an abundant Ocular progress that these activi- 
3 should lie unhampered and stimulatcil. 

The Kinetic class consists of types, various, of 
irsc, and*merging inscmsibly along the boundary into 
I less representative constituents of the I’oietic 
)up, but distinguished by a mwre reslricteil range of 
igination. Theii*imaginations do not range bfyond 
! known, cxperienci'd, and accepteij, though within 
■sc limits they may imagine as vividly or more vividly, 
in meutbers of the former groiijv They are often 
y clever and capable people, hut they (fo''uriT* do, 

1 the/ do not desire to Mo, new things. The iflore 
orous individuals of this* class are "rit^most teachabje 
iple in the world, and Uuy are generally more mural 
I more tnistworthy than the I’oietic tyjx-s. 'I'hey 
J, — while the Poietijsare always something of experi- 
ntalists with life. I'he characteristics of either of 
!se two clafeses may Ije a-ssociated with a goexl or 
1 physique, with cjice-ssive or defective energy, with 
:^tional Iceenfiess of the senses in some determinate 
ection or such-like “bent," and the Kinetic type, ju.st 
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as the Poietic type, may display an imagihation rf 
■Bstricted or of the most universal range. But" a fairly 
energetic Kinetic is probably the nearest thing to that 
ideal our earthly anthi'opologists Jjave fn mind when 
they speak of the “ Normal ” human being. UTie very 
definition of the. Poietic class involves a certaifl 
abnormality. » 

The tjtopians distinguished ’•two extremes of th^s 
Kinetic class according to the (quality of their imagi- 
native preferences, the Dan and Beersheba, as it were, 
of this division. At one end is the mainly IntellectiK’.], 
unoriginal type, which, with energy of personality, 
makes an admirable jutlge or administrator and without 
it ail', uninventive, laborious, common mathematician, 
or common scholar, or common scientific man ; while 
at the other end is the mainly emotional, unoriginal 
man, tlie type to which — at a low level of personal 
eneiy{j, "iitjf botanist inclines. The second type iiK 
chides, amidst its energeti*. forms, great actors, and 
popular politki*.v,s and pVeachers. Between these 
extremes is a long ami wide region of varieties, into 
which one would put most of* tlie people who form the 
reputable workmen, the men of substance, the trust- 
worthy men and women, the pillars of society on earth. 

Below these two classes in the l^to|>ian scheme of 
things, and merging* insensibly ♦Into'' tliem, come the 
Dull. The Dull are (lersons of altog%thei* inodeipiate 
imagination, the (leople who never seem to h?arn 
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thorough\j\ or heai’ distinctly, or Ahidk clearly. (I 
believe >f everyone is to be carefully educatetl they 
would be considerably in the 'minority in the world, 
but it is quite possible that will not be the reader's 
opinion. It is clearly a matter of an arbitrary line.J' 
'JChey are the stupid |)eo{)le, the incomjwtent jX'ople, 
the^ formal, imibitive people, tlj,e*pcople who, in any 
properly organised St^ite, should, as a cla.ss,*gravitate 
t/^vards and Ixilow the minimum wage that (|ualifics 
for marriage. The laws of heredity are far too mysterious 
for^such o^ppring as they <lo produce to be excluded 
from a fair chance in tfie world, but for themselves, 
they count neither for work nor direction in the Shite. 

Finally, with a ^ bold disregard of the logician's 
classiticatory rules, these rtopiansfatesnien whodeviswl 
the World State, hewed out in thN)ry a class of the 
base. 'Hie Base may, indeed, lx either ppietic, kinetic, 
•rr dull, though ims^t commoidy they’ are tl?^ ■’•<.*-~und 
their delijiitiou concerns n^t so much the (juality* of 
their imagination as a certain bias, iij^ it, that to a' 
statesman makes it a matter for special attention. 'I'he 
Base have a narrower an<? more persistent egiiistic re- 
ference tjian the common run of humanity; they may 
boast, but they have nd frankness ; they have relatively 
great powers of concealment, and they are capable of, 
and sometimes haycan /iplitude and inclination towards, 
cruel^-. In /the tjueer phrasing of earthly psychology 
with its clumsy avoi«lance of analysis, they have no 
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“ moral sense.’^ ' count as an antagonism to thp 

l^tate organisation. 

Obviously, this is the rudest of classifications, and 
no Utopian has ever supposed it to be a classification 
Vor individual a[)plication, a classification so precise 
that one can say, this man is “ poietic,” and that man 
is “ base.” In actual experience these qualities mingh* 
and vary In every possi’ole way. It is not a classification 
for Truth, but a classificatior to an end. Taking 
humanity as a multitude of unicjuc individuals in mass, 
one may, for ])ractical purposes, deal with. ’t^ far more 
conveniently by disregarding its uniquenesses and *ils 
mixed cases altogether, and supposing it to Ixj an 
asseit\bly of poietic, kinetic, dull, nnd base people. In 
many respects it behaves as if it were that. The State, 
dealing as it doe.-> o.ily with non-individualised afi’airs, is 
not only justified in disregarding, 'but is bound to dis- 
regm'd».« ,» an’s special distinction, and to provide fo^ 
hiiy on llu! strength of his prevalent aspect as being 
on the wlnde noietic, kinetir, t>r what not. In a world 
oT hasty judgments ajid carping criticism, it cannot be 
repeated too often that 111- fundamental ideas of a 
modern Utopia imply everywhere and in everything, 
margins and elasticities, a certain universal compensatory 
looseness of play. 
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Now thes^ Utopian sbitesiiion who founded ^thc 
World State put tfic problem of social or^anisatioir 
in the following fashion : — To contrive a revolutionary 
movement that shall absorb all^ existing governments 
aiitf fuse them wi^i jJ>(olf, aud*that must le? rapidly 
prt)gressive and adaptable, and yet coherent, persistent, 
powerful, and etiicieut. 

The Qr4^)lem of combining progress with political 
stal)ility Invd never been accomplished in Utopia before 
that time, any more than it has been accoinjflished on 
earth. Just »is on earth, Utopian history was a siu’ces- 
sion of })owers rising anil falling in an alternaiion of 
efficient conservative with unstable li1)el-al States. Just 
as on earth, so in Ufopia, the kinetic type of men had 
.Ms|)layed a inort? or Iuns iinint<*iiti()nal to 

the poietiu. "riie general life-hiNtorv of a State* had been 
the same on either planet. h'irst. tjjrongh poietie 
activities, the idea of a eoniinnnity has developed, and 
the State has shaped itserf; poietie men ha\e arisen 
.first in this dej)artment of national life, and tlaai that, 
and have given place t(/ kinetic men of a high tv|K’ — 
for it seems to he in their nature that poietie men 
shrfuld Ik* imitiiaMy repulsive, ainl not succeed and 
deveirp one another consecutively—and a period of 
expansion and vigour has set in. The general poietie 
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activity has (leMmltl with the devcloptiicnt of ttn efficieut 
|ind settled social and political organisation ; the states- 
man has given way to th6 politician who has incorporated 
the^ wisdom of the statesman with his own energy, the 
Original genius in arts, letters, science, and every de- 
partment of activity to the cultivated and scholarly 
man. The kinetic ifi^n of wide range, who has assyni- 
lated his'‘poietic predecessor, succeetls with far more 
readiness than his ])oietic contemporary in almost evewy 
human activity. The latter is by his very nature un- 
disciplined and experimental, and is positively hampe^'cd 
hy’precedents and good order; With this substitution 
of the edfieieiit for the creative type, the State ceases 
to grow, first in this department of activity, and then in 
that, and so long as its conditions remain the same it 
remains orderly and efficient. But it has lost its power 
of initiative and change ; its power of adaptation is gone, 
aiuLaaiVtuat secular change of coirJitions which is the' 
law of life, stresses must arise within and wiMiout, and 
"•hring at last j^ither through revolution or through 
defeat the release of fresh poietic power. The process, 
of course, is not in its entirety simple; it may be 
iniusked by the fact that one department of activity^ 
may l>e in its poietic stage, whiH> another is in a phase 
of realisation. In the I'nited States of America, for 
example, during the iiineteenth c*‘ntiry, there was great 
poietic .activity in industrial organ' yition, and. none 
whatever in political philosophy ; but a careful an.alvsis 
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of the hisfory of any period will ^ot^ the rhythm 
almost ipvariably present, and the initial problem 
before the Utopian philosopher,*thei-efore, wjis whether 
tliis was an yicvitable alternation, whether human 
^ progress was necesiftirily a series of tlevelopments,* 
coHapses, and fresh beginnings, after an interval of 
disonler, unrest, ami often great unhappiness, or 
whether it was possible to maiiftain a seeura, happy, 
an.S progressive SUile boside an unbroken (low of poietic 
. activity. 

Clearly ^bey decided upon I be strond alternative. 
If, indeed, I am listening Ao my I’topian self, tben lliey 
not only decided tbe problem could la? soKed, but 
they solved it. 

lie tells me bow fhey solved it. 

A modern Utopia dilfers from alkthe older Utopias 
in its reco<^nition of tbe need of jH)ietic activities— one 
sees Ibis new consideration creeping *11110 Uioiu.dit for 
tbe first time in tbe pbrasjng of Comte’s iiisisteyce 
tbut “ spiritual” must prei»jle politicid reconstruction,, 
and in bis admission of tbe necessity of recurrent book.«J 
and poems about C tojiiits— •and at first tins recognition 
^ippears to ailmit only an added complication to a 
problem alreiuly unnmnageably complex. Comte's 
separation of tbe activities of a State into tbe spiritual 
and material does,, to ij certain exient, anticipate this 
opposition oC politic and kinetic, but tbe intimate 
texture of his mind was dull and bard, the conception 
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slipped from Uini, again, and his suppression of literary 
^activities, and his imposition of a rule of Jlife upon 
the poietic types, who are least able to sustain it, 
tnai'k how deeply he went under. To & large extent 
*he followed the older Utopists hi assuming that the ^ 
philosophical and constructive problem could be done 
once for all, and ho worked the results out simply 
under ar organised kiiietic government. But what 
seems to lie merely an addition to the difficulty iiwiy 
in the end turn out to be a simplilication, just as the . 
introduction of a fresh term to an intricate irreducible 
mathematical expression will .at times bring it to unity. 

Now ‘philosophers after iny Utopian pattern, who 
find^the ultimate signilicance in life in individualih, 
novelty and the undefined, would not only regard the 
jioietic element as the most important in human 
society, but would jierceive (juite clearly the impos.si- 
bili^ j)t els organi.sation. This, indeed, is simply 
thp application t«> the moral and intellectual fabric 
, of the principles already applied in discussing the State 
I'ontrol of reproduction (in C'hapter the Sixth, § ~). 
But just as in the ca.se of* births it was possible for 
the State to frame limiting conditions within whicb^ 
individuality plays moix: freely than in the void, so 
the founders of this modern Utopia believed it possible 
to define conditions under whicji ev(jry individual torn 
with poietic gifts should to enabU^l aixd encoc^raged 
to give them a full development, in art, philosophy, 
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invention, Jor discovery. Certain g^n^ml conditions 
presented, themselves ivs obviously reasonable : — to give 
every citi/.en hs good an education as he or she could 
acquire, for ex|unplc ; to so frame it that the directed 
5 educational process \^ould never at any jwriod occup>* 
thj whole available time of the learner, but would 
provide threughout a marginal fre* leisure with oppor- 
tunities for dcvel(y)ing idiosyiu’rasies, and k> ensure 
by*the expedient of a «ininiimini wage f«)r a specified 
amount of work, that leisure and opportunity did not 
cease throii^^Jjout life. 

Hut, in addition to tJuis making poietie activities 
univei'sally possible, the founders of this inoderTi Ctopia 
sought to supply incentives, which was an nltogjjther 
more difficult researc^i, a proldein in its nature irre- 
solvably complex, and Tidmitting S)f* no systematic 
>0111 tion. Hut my dtiuble told me of a great variety 
of devices by wliivh poietic men a’iid w*men were 
given honour and enlarged ^freetloms, so soon as tliey 
produced an earnest of the*y (piality,jind he explaineil 
to me how great an ambition they might entertain. 

There were great systems of laboratories attached 
it) every jnunicipal force station at which re.search 
could be conducted urtler the most favourable con- 
ditions, and every mine, and, indeed, almost every 
gredt industrial csiablijfhment, was saddled under its 
lease ^ with similai^ obligations. So much for poietie 
ability and research in physical science. I’he \\'orld 
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State tried tk£ (|Jaims of every living confributor to 
any materially valuable invention, and paid oj chargetl 
a royalty on its use that went partly to hhn personally, 
and partly to the research institution ^that had pro- 
duced him. In the matter of^ literature and the 
philosophical and sociological sciences, every higlyji- 
educational establishment carried its studentships, its 
fellowships, its occasional lectureships, and to produce 
a poem, a novel, a speculative .work of force or mefit, 
was to become the object of a generous competition 
between rival Universities. In Utopia, any.^uthor has 
thf option either of publishing his \yorks through*the 
public bookseller as a private speculation, or, if he is 
of sufficient merit, of accepting a l^niversity endow- 
ment and conceding his copyright to the University 
press. All sorts cf grants iir the hands of committees 
' of the most vai-ied constitution, supplemented these 
academic ^vfsourccs, and ensured that no possible 
contributor to the wide flow of the Utopian mind 
^slipped into neglect. Apqrt from those who engaged 
mainly in teaching and administration, my double told 
me that the world-wide House of Salomon* thus 
created sustained over a million men. For all thi^ 
rarity of large fortunes, therjfoi*e, no original man 
with the desire and capacity for material or mental 
experiments went ^long withc^pt Resources and 'the 
stimulus of attention, criticism, and rivalry. 

* The New Attontie. 
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• And •fhmlly/" said my double, ^our Rules ensure 
a considerable understanding pf the importance o^ 
poietic activities in the majority of the samurat^ in 
whose hands als a cl%ss all the mil power of the worh^ 

^ resides.'^ 

* ‘‘Ah!'' said I, “and now we come to the thing 
that interests me most. For i|Jis (juite clear, in my 
inyid, that these .famf^rai form the mil bofly of the 
Shite, All this time that I have spent going to and 
fro in this planet, it has been growing upon me that 
thi.^ order ()V men and women, wearing such a uniform 
as you wear, and with faces .strengthened by discipfine 
and touched with devotion, is •the Ttopian reality; 
but that for them,* the whole fabric* of lhcs(»^ fair 
appearances would crui^ible and tarnish, shrink and 
shrivel, until at la>4, back I slu)uld be amidst the, 
grime and disorders erf the life ot^ earth, 'rdl me 
about these minurm^ who remind n](* of IMato's 
guardians^, who look like Ktiights 'remplais, who Bear 
a name that recalls the swdrdsmen /Tf 4up/ui . . . and 
whose uniform you yourself are wearing. What are 
they Arc they aij hcrc*ditary c*astc, a specially 
educated* order, an ele^'ted class? For, certainly, this 
world turns upon them as a door upon its hinges.’'* 
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«“I follow the Common Rul^ as n\any men do,” 
said my double, answering my allusion to his uniform * 
almost apologetically. “ Hut my own work is, in Its 
nature, poietic ; thefc^ is much dissatisfaction withour 
isolation of criminals upon islands, hnd I am analysiiig 
the psychology of prison oflTcials and criminals in 
general with a view to some Ijetter scheme. I am sup- 
posed to he ingenious with expedients in tlfis* direction. 
Typicallj^, the mmurai are engaged in administrative 
work. Practically tlkv whole of the responsible rule 
of the world is in their hands ; all our head teachers 
and disciplinary heads of colle«n;s, our judges, bamstei’s, 

. employers of labour beyond a ceu*:ain limit, practising 
medieval ineir, legislators, niuit be minunfi, and all 
the executive coimnittees, and so ‘forth, that play so 
large a part in our affairs are drawn by lot exclusively 
^ from them, ''whe order is' not hereditary — we know 
just enough of biology and the uncertainties of inherit- 
ance to know how silly that w;^ould be — and it does 
not rwjuire an early consecratiijii or novitiaW or cere^ 
monies and initiations of that sort. The samurai are, 
in fact, volunteers. Any intelligent adult in a reaspn- 
ably healthy anil efficient state'may* at any age after 
five-and-twenty, become one of the samurai, ano^ take 
a hand in the universal control.” 
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• “ Provldetl he follows the Rule.” 4 
“ Preciselj^ — provided he follows the Rule.” 

“ I have heartl the phrase, * voluntary nobility.’ ” 

“ That waif the ijlea of our Foundei's. They made 
a noble and privilegeil order — open to the whole world. 
Nfl one could compliiin of an unjust exclusion, for the 
only thing that could excludc^rom the order was 
uiyvillingness or inhbiKty to follow the Rule.* 

‘‘ Rut the Rule might easily have been nuulc 
exclusive of s{)eciai lineages and i jices.” 

Thai Vasn’t their intention. The Rule was 
planned to exclude the tfull, to be unattnictive to \hc 
base, and to direct and co-ordituitc all sound citizens 
of good intent.” • 

“ And it has succeed«iil f " 

• • 

“As well as anything finite can. Life is still, 
imperfect, •still a thick felt of dissatiffacHoJis and [n r- 
plexiiig problems, but most certainly the (piality of all 
its problihns has been raisAl, and there has l)eeirno 
war, no grinding poverty, flot half the -.lisease, and an* 
enormous increase of the order, beauty, and resources 
of life sinc*e the mtjiunii, who iH'gan as a private 
^ggressivh cult, won |heir way to the rule of the 
' world.” 

.“I would ^ike to have that history,” I said. “I 
expec^ there ^was ^tightfng ” IIc*nodded. “ Rut first 
— tAl me al)out the Rule.” 

“ The Rule aims to exclude the dull and Ixcse 
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altogether, to dlx;ipline the impulses and •emotions, 
io develop a moral habit and sustain a tr^ in periods 
of stress, fatigue, and temptation, to produce the 
majdmum co-operation of all men^of goftd intent, and, 
Tn fact, to keep all the samurai in a state of moral 
and bodily health and efficiency. It does as much^f 
this as well as it diiij, but, of course, like all general 
propositidns, it does not do It In any case wjjth 
absolute precision. On the whole, it is so good that 
most men who, like myself, are doing poietic work, 
and who would Ikj just as well off without dbedience, 
find a satisfaction in adhesion. At first, in the 
militant Aays, it was a trifle hard and uncompromising ; 
it hfldl rather too sh’ong an ap})cal to the moral prig 
and harshly righteous man, b^d it has undergone, and 
still undergoes, revision and expansion, and every year 
it l)ecomes a little better adapted to the need of a 
general rule of life that all men may try to follow. 
We have now a whole lite.’ature, with many very fine 
'^things in it, wv’ttc.i about the Rule.” 

He glanced at a little book on his desk, took it up 
ns if to show it me, then put it (jown again. 

“ The Rule consists of three parts ; there is the 
list of things that (jualify, the list of things that must 
not be done, and the list of things that ’must be done. 
Qualification exacts a little exertion, as__ evidence of 
good faith, and it is ilesigned to weed out the daller 
dull and many of the base. Our schooling period ends 
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n»w about /ourteen, and a smal] nv^nf^r of boys and 
girls — aBout^ three per cent.— are set a-side then 
unteachable, as, in fact, nearly idiotic ; the rest go on 
to a college eft upp^r .school.” 

“ All your population ? ” 

“ With that exception.” 

•“Free?” 

* 

^“Of course. 'Ami they pass out of Aollego at 
eighteen. There are several diflercnt collect* courses, 
but one or other must l)e followed and a satisfactory 
ex.winafidh passed at the end — perhaps ten |H*r cent, 
fail — and the Role rcqinres that the candidate foi^the 
samurai must have passed.” • 

“But a very gocal man is sometimes an idle 
schoolboy.” ^ 

“ We julmit that And so anyone who luis failed to 
pass the ^'ollegc leaving examination naiy at any time 
in later life sit Tor it again —and again and again. ’ 
(’ertain farefully sj>ecitied tilings. excuse it altogetWer.” 

“ That makes it fair. 'But aren't there people wh(? 

annot pass examinations^'” 

“ People of nervojis instaliility ” 

“ Bift they may be people of great though irregular 
poietic gifts.” 

, “Exactly.* That is quite possible. But we don't 
wan t^ that .syrt ot* pedple among our samurai. Passing 
an^ examination is a proof of a certain steadiness nf 

purpose, a certain self-control and submission ” 
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“ Of a certain ^ordinariness.’ ” 

“ Exactly what is wanted.” , 

“ Of course, those others can follow other careers.” 
“Yes. That’s what we want them 'to do. And, 
Hesides these two educational qualihcations, there are 
two others of a similar kind of more debateable valti^. 
One is practically nof i.i operation now. Our Founders 
put it th{(t a candidate for the ^samurai must posses 
what they called a Technique, and, as it operated in 
the beginning, he had to hold the qualification for a 
doctor, for a lawyer, for a military officer, or’ an engi- 
neer, or teacher, or have painted acceptable pictures, 
or written a book, or something of the sort. He had, 
in fact, as ))eople say, to ‘ be something,’ or to have 
‘done something.’ It was a regulation of vague inten- 
tion even in the beginning, and it> became catholic to 
the pitch of absurdity. To plfty a violin skilfully has 
been accepted as sufficient for this qualification. There 
may4iave been a reason in tlie past for this provision ; 
in those days tlwrc^werc many daughtei’s of prosperous 
parents — and even some sons — who did nothing whatever 
but idle uninterestingly in the worhUand the organisation 
might have suffered by their invasion, but thar reason 
has gone now, and the mpiirement remains a merely 
ceremonial requirement. Hut, on the^ other hand, 
anotlier has develop^. Our Founders made a« col- 
lection of several volumes, which they called, collectively, 
the Book of the Samurai, a compilation of articles and 
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extracts, poems aiid prose pieces, wli|^cfi were supposed 
to embody tj^e idea of the onler. It was to play th( 
part for the samurai that the Bible did for the ancient 
Hebrews. ,Td tell 1^011 the truth, the stuft’ was of ^ery • 
unequal merit; there was a lot of very second-rafe 
rlfetoric, and some nearly natnby-pamby verse. There 
wa* also included some very (^llfiture veiisc and prose 
tl\pt had the triclf o> seeming wise. But far all such 
defects, much of the Book, from the very Ix'ginning, 
was splendid and inspiring matter. Frimi that time 
to athis, ‘tfle Book of the Samurai has been under 
revision, much has been atlded. much rejected, •and 
some deliberately rewritten. Nyw-, there is hardly any- . 
thing in it that is aiot l)eautiful and perfect iia form. 
The whole range of n^ble emotions finds expression 
there, and all the guiding ide«ts of^ our McKlern Sbite. 
We have •recently admitted some terse criticism of its 
contents by a mau*named Henley.” 

“ Oh) Henley ! ” • 

“ A man who dietl a little time«gq,” 

“ I knew that man on earth. And he was in 
Utopia, too ! He wus a great red-faced man, with fiery 
'^hair, a 'noisy, intolemnt maker of enemies, with a 
' tender heart — and he was one of the samurai 't ” 

, “ He deficii the Rules.” 

“^e w^ a ^reat^man with Vine. He wrote like 
wite ; in our world he wrote wine ; re<l wine with the 
light shining through.” 
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“He was on tl^e Committee that revised.ocjr Canon, 
{"or the revising and bracing of our Canon is Vork for 
poietic as well as kinetic men. You knew him in your 
• wovld ” • , 

* “I wish I had. But I have seen him. On earth ' 
he wrote a thing ... it would run — 

'‘X 

“ Out of the right that covers me, 

^ Black as the pit from ^ole%) pole, 

T thank whatever Gods may be, 

For my unconquerable soul. ...” 

‘‘We have that here. All {rood earthly. thinp;s ^ro 
in Utopia also. We put that in the Canon almost as 
soon as hc^dicd,"’ said my double. 


§ 5 

“We Imt^e now n double Canoil, a very line First 
Canon, and n Second Cnnon^of work by living .men and 
<vork of inferior (jiyility, and a satisfactory knowledge 
of both of these is the fourth intellcetiial (pialiHcation 
for the miniirai." 

“ It must keep a sort of uniformity in your- tone of 
thought.” 

“The Caiioti pervades our whole \vorld. As a 
matter of fact, very ..inch of it ns rt<wl and learnt in 
the schools. . . . Next to the intellectual qualifiratj,on 
comes the physical, the man must l>e in sound health, 
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free from* certain foul, avoidable, and* demoralising 
diseases, , and in good training. reject men who 

are fat, or tMn and Habby, or whose nerves ain* shaky— 
we refer theni back to training. And finally the man 
, or woman i^ust be Ihlly mlult." 

^ “Twenty-one.^ But you said twenty-five ! ” 

“The age has varied. At fj^ft it was twenty-f 
or over; then th^* minimum became twenj.y-five 
m'Cn and twenty-one f«»r wnmen. Now there is a fi 
• ing that it ought tube raiseil. We don't want to take 
advantage jif mere Imy and girl emotion.s — men of my 
way of thinking, at any, rate, don't — we want to. get 
our mmurai with experiences, with a settlul matuijj^ 
conviction. Our hygiene and regimen are ni}>idly 
pushing back old age and deatli, and keeping men hale 
and hearty to eighty affd mon*. ^rhere's no neetl to 
hurry the young. ’].et them have a chance of winej 
love, and song; llfem feel the Inte o<’ full-bodied^ 
desire, and know what devils they have to reckon 
with." • ^ , 

“But there is a certain fine sort of youth that 
knows the de.sirability of the better things at nineteen.” 
^ “Tljey may keep the Rule at any time -without 
^ its privileges. But a* man who breaks the Rule after 
his ailult adhpion at five-und- twenty is no more in the 
aHmurai for ever. Before that ^e he is free to break 
it atiB repeiJt.” * 

“And now, what is forbidden.'" 
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. “\^e forfeit a good deal. Many smalF pleasures 
do no great harm,' but we think it well to forljid them, 
hone the less, so that we can weed Out the self- 
indulgent. Wc think that a constant resistance to 
Utt*le seductions is good for a mai.’s quality. At any 
rate, it shows that a man is prepared to pay something 
for his honour and pyvileges. We prescribe a regimen 
of food, forbid tobacco, wine, or any alcoholic drink, 

all narcotic drugs ” 

“ Meat ? ” 


“ In all the round world of Utopia there is no meat. 
There used to Iw. But now we cannot stand the 
thought of slaughter-houses. And, in a population 
that is all educated, and at about the same level of 
physical refinement, it is practically impossible to find 
anyone who will how a dead ox or pig. We never 
settled the hygienic (piestion of meat-eating at all. 
Tins other iispect decided us. I cm still remember, 
as a hoy, the rejoicings over the closing of the last 
slaughter-house.'" o 

“ Vou eat fish.'" 

“ It isn’t a matter of logic. In our barbaric pa.st 
horrible Hayed carcases of brutes .Iripping blopd, were, 
hung for sale in the public streels.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“They do that stjll in lAJiuJon— in mi/ world,”*! 
said. 

He looked again at my laxcr, coarser face, and did 
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not say whatever thought hml pa'^cd across liis 
niftid. * • -3 

“Originally the samurai were forhitlden usiiryf 
that is to say the lending of money at fixed rates of 
interest. They are*still under that interdiction, 
since our commercial ccxie practically pR'vents usury 
altogether, and our law will no^^recognisi' contracts 
for Interest upon private accommodation loans to un- 
pr'wperous borrowers*^ it is now .scarcely ^lecessjiry. 

^ The idea of u man ^growing richer l)y mere inaction 
and at the exfx'nse of an impoverishing debtor, is pro- 
fouildly Aistasteful to I’lopian ideas, and our Stale 
insists pretty effectually now upon the participation 
of the lender in llu‘ borrower's Hsks. This, however, 
is only one part of it M‘ri(*N of liinilalions of the siuiu* 
character. It is fell tlu«l ttf buy ^injply in order to 
sell ajjain brings out mxuy un>oci.al human (|iialities ; • 
it makes a imin seek <o enhiince j'tolits jind falsify 
values, and so the samurai are forl)id(h‘n to l)uy to sell 
on their own account or^fAr iiny employer save^the^ 
State, unless .some process of manufaclur(‘ chanp‘s llie 
nature of the commodity^(a mere change in bulk or 
yacking does not s»;Hice), and they are forbidden 
salesmanship and all fits <irts. ('onsc^tpiently th(*y 
* cannot be hotel-ke(‘pers, or hotel proprietors, or liotel 
slnu’eholders, ahd a doctor— all pniclising doctors miiiit 
— cannj^t sell drugs except as a public servant 
of the municipality or the State.*' 
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‘‘Trtiat, ot ^urse, runs counter to all ofur current 
terrestrial ideas, ’*’15 said. We are obse&ed by the 
|)ower of money. These rules will work •out as a vow 
of moderate poverty, and if your samurai are an order 
Qf ^oor men 

‘‘ They need not be. Samurai who have invented, 
organised, and devel9ped new industries, have b^ome 
rich men, and many * men who have grown rich^'by 
brilliant and original trading have subsequently beccmie 
sarnuraiy 

‘‘But these are exceptional cases. The bulk of 
your money-making business must be confined to Rien 
who are not samurai. You must have a class of rich, 

1 I 

powerful outsiders ^ 

we ? 

“ I don'^t see, the evidenccJ of them.’' 

' “ As a matter of fact, we have 'such people ! There 

are rich traders, men who litlve made discoveries in 
the economy of distribution, or who have called 

•X 

, attention by intelligent, tru^^hful advertisement to the 
possibilities of neglected commodities, for example.” 

“ But aren’t they a powtv ? ” 

“ Why should they be ?” • 

“ Wealth h power ” 

I had to explain that phrase. 

He protested. ‘‘ Wealth,” iie said, “ is no sorlT of 
power at all unless you make it oi. j. jif it is so in 
your world it is so by inadvertency. W ealth is a SCkte- 
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made thing, a convention, the most (urtitieial of {rawors' 
You can. by subtle statesmanship^contrive what it 
shall buy aifll what it shall not. In your world i^ 
would seen^ojii have raa<le leisure, inovemciit, any sort 
^of freedom, nfe itself, purchaseahU'. The more fool# 
yog! A poor working man with you is a man in 
discomfort and fear. No woiylj'r yonr rich have 
power. Hut here gi reasojiable leisure, a «leeent life, 
is fo lie had by every* man on easier terms than by 
' selling himself to tho rich. And rich as men are here, 
there is lyi j)rivate fortune in the whole world that is 
more than a little thing Iwside the wealth of the St.ale, 
The samurui control the Stale and the wealkli of thj^ 
State, and by their vows they may not avail themselvc's 
of any of the coarser pleasures wealth can still buy. 
Where, then, is the powef'bf^our wealthy ninnj’” 

“Hut,^hen — where is the incentive- 

“Oh! a man gots tilings for him.s\.'lf wiWi wealth — 
no end qf things. Hut little or no ))ower over his 
fellows — unless they are *jjic»‘ptionally weak or self- 
indulgent iK-rsons.*’ 

I reflectwl. “ What tlse may not the vmnrai 
'io i- ” , V 

, “ Acting, singing, ot reciting are forbidden them, 

though they yiay lecture authoritatively or ilebate. 
But profes-sional irimiory is not gnly held to he un- 
dignified in a mbn or woman, but to weaken and 
coniipt the soul ; the mind becomes foolishly de|K-ndent 
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on applause,* fivej-skilful in producing ^tjwdry and 
momentary illusions of excellence ; it is our experience 
that actors and actresses as a class are %ud, ignoble, 
and insincere. If they have not su/)^ flamboyanf 
<5ualities then they are tepid anti ineffectual players.#) 
Nor may the samurai do personal services, except in 
the matter of medio^ie or surgery; they may no| be 
barbers, f^r example, nor inn waiters, noiyboot cleaners. 
Ihit, nowadays, we have scarcely any barbers or boot 
cleaners ; men do these things for themselves. Nor ’ 
may a man under the Rule be any manV seryant, 
plctlged to do whatever he 'is told. He may neither 
bo a servant nor keep one; he must .shave and dress 
and yerve himself, carry bis own food from the helper's 
place to the table, redd his sleeping room, and leave 
it clean. 

I 

“ That is all easy enough in a world as, ordered 
yours. I ifjppose no Hamurai may bet ? 

/‘Absolutely not. lie may insure his U^e and hi> 
old age for the Ipetter eepf/pment of his children, or 
for certain other specified ends, but that is all his 
dealings with chance. Arfd he is also forbidden to 
play games in public or to wat'ch them being playeiik 
(’ertain dangerous and hardy sports and exercises are^ 
prescribed for him, but not competitive sports between 
man and man or side and side.' Thvit lesson was learnt 
long ago before the coming of ihc^sam'urai Gentle- 
men of honour, according to the old standards, rode 
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hofse.s, chariots, fought, and jgluyed competitive 

games skill, and the dull, cowardly and base cama 
in thousands to admire, and howl, and lx‘t. The 
gentlemen honour degeneraUsl fast enough iato * 
) a sort of atnletic prostitute, willi all tlie defects, all 
th» vanit)’, trickery, and self-assertion of the common 
actQr, and with even less intellif^t^ice. t)ur I'ounders 
made no jK'ace witii this organisation 1)f public 
sports. They did not'spend their lives to secure ft)r 
all men and women bn the earth freedom, health, and 
leisure, ia order that they might waste lives in such 
follv." 

* • ^ 
“We have those al)u.>c*s/’ I said, “hiil M)iiie^tr 

our earthly frames l^we a fine sjde. Tliere is a^gaine 

failed cricket. It is a fine^'^^'roii.s^^ame,’’' 

“Our boys j)l{i\; that, and nicn too. llfft it is, 

thought rtther puerile ^to give \ery jnue4» linu^ to il ; 

men should have graver inteiests. It was undignified 

and unplwi.sant for the sunmnu to play eonspicucTusly 

ill, and impossible for thefn to plw s«> consl/uitly as 

to keep hand and eye in training against the man who 

was fool enough and cheap enough to Inrome an 

Apert. Vricket, tenni|, fives, billiards . You will 

♦ find clubs ami a clavs of men to play all these things 

in Utopia, but*iiot the mmuraL And they must [day 

their games games, not as di.'fplays; the price of 

a pyivacy for playing cricket, so that they could charge 

for odniissioiit would be ov|Twlielmingly high. . . . 
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Negroes are offen.very clever at cricket. ,Eor a tijie, 
piost of the samurai Jiad their sword-play, bat few do 
those exercises now, and until about fifty years ago 
they went out for military training, a fortnh^t in every 
year, marching long distances, sleeping in the open, i 
carrying provisions, and sham fighting over uhfamiliur 
ground dotted witlf disappearing targets. There, was 
a curious inability in our world to realise that war 
was really over for good and all!’’ 

“ And now,” I said, “ haven’t' we got very nearly ' 
to the end of your prohibitions ? Yon haie forbidden 
alcdiiol, drugs, smoking, bdtting, and usury, games, 
li.^de, servants. Hut 'sn’t there a vow of Chastity.^” 
“That is the Rule for your e»»dhly orders ? ” 

“Yes — except, if i. ••"njcmber rightly, for Plato's 
(luardl<Ans.” 

“There is a Rule of Chastity here — but not of 
(Ydibacy. '\Ve know (piite clearly" that civilisation is 
an lU’tilicial arrangement and that all thi; physical 
' and emotional in .tincts oT man are too strong, and 
his natural instinct of restraint too weak, for him to 
live easily in the civilised State. Civilisation has 
developed far more rapidly than man has' inodifietir 
Under the unnatural perfection of security, lilrerty and. 
abundance our civilisation has attaiirjd, the normal 
untrained human btiiig is disposed to excess in almost 
every direction ; he tends to eat too much and. too 
elaborately, to drink too much, to become lazy faster 
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th^n his yprk can be mhicotl, to,wfB«t5 his interest 
upon displays, and to make loy/'^bo inuoh and too 
elaborately. *He gets out of training, and concentrates 
upon egoi^i^ic,or erotic bromlings. The past history 
, of our race ^s very fargely a history of soi’ial collapses 
dll* to d^noralisation by indulgences following swurity 
aiul abundance. In the time -.if our Founders the 
sij^ns of li \vt)rl(l-v 4 i(l^ epocli of prosperity relaxa- 
tion were plentiful. H6th sexes drifted towards sexual 
exees.ses, the men tbwnrds M*ntimental exlravaganees, 
iml^j?eile Jenotions, and the eoinplieation and retinement 
of physical indulgi iiees • the women towards Hmse 
expansions and iliflerentiations^ of fecjlin^ ^hat 
expres>ion in music j|md eoslI\ and distin<^uishe(Udress. 
lloth sexes Ixrame unstable ^tfiid promiscuous. I'he 
whole world seemed^ disposed to do exactly tiie same 
tiling witt its sexual inl<*rest as it hatl.done with its 
appetite for food afid drink — inaki* tfie mofl^ of it/' 
lie [);wised. ^ 

‘‘Satiety came to help\rf)u,‘ 1 s;yd. 

“Destruction may conn* before .s;iliet\. Our 
Founders organised motives from all sorts of sources, 
iTut I tlfink the chieF force to t^ive men self-control 
• is IVide. I’ride mav not Ik» the noblest thinj^ in 

the soul, but it is tlie l)est Kin^ there, for all Uiat. 
» 

They jooked it’ to k'cep a man flean and M>uiid and 
sane. In this matter, as in all matters of natural 
desire, they ^eld no apjiet^le must lie glutted, no 
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appetiiJs must ,have artificial whets, and * also and 
equally that no aj^etite should be starve'd., A in*an 
(bust come froni the\able satisfied, but* not replete. 
And, in the matter of love, a straigjht and clean 
(lgs*re for a clean and straight « fellow-^^ature was 
our Founders’ ideal. They enjoined man'iag^)etw|en 
ecjuals as the mmvrai.'i duty to the race, and they 
framed directions of "the precisest sort to pre\*ent 
that uxorious inseparaldeness, that connubiality wlflch 
will reduce a coujile of people to something jointly 
loss than either. That Canon is too long ^to^ tell ^ou 
noWj^ A man uiuhn' the Rule who loves a woman wlm 
does not ‘follow it, must either leave the samurai to 
marry^ her, or induce her to accept what is called the 
Woman’s Rule, which, while it excepts her from the 
sevcrcf c|uulificatioi:s aiKl (listiplincs, brings her regimen 
of life into a working harmony with his/'* 

‘‘Suppose she breaks the llnle afterwards?’" 
lie imist leave either her or the order.” 

There is matter for a novel or so in that." 

I ’ 

“ There has been matter for hundreds." 

“ Is the Woman's Rule u sumptuary law as well as 
a regimen ? I mean — may she d'css as she pleases " 

“ Not a bit of it," said my double. “ Every woman 
who could command money used it, we found, to make 
underbred aggressions on otl er '••omen. As lAen 
emerged to civili.sation, women seenuxl going back to 
savagery — to paint and feathers. Rut the samurai., 
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bojh men ^uid women, and the womtyi ifnder the Ix'sser 
Rule also^ all have a particular No diflei'ence is 

made between women under either the Gmit or the 
Ixjsser Rulg. .Vou have seen the mon's da*ss — always , 
like this I i^ear. 'fhe women may wear the samf, 
either ^th the hair cut short or plaite<l iK'hind 
theyn, or they may have a high-wtiisted dn'ss of very 
line, soft w<K)llen nn^^eriid, with their hair^coiUsI up 
Iwhincl.” * • 

“I have seen it,*' I sjiid. Indeed, neaiiv all the 
woiyen l•(u^ seemed to Ik* wearini' variants of that 
simple formula. “It seitns to me a very lM-au4ifnl 
dress. The other — I’m not nsed^t<». Hut I /ike it^. 
girls and slender woiyeii." 

I had a thought, and adij^, “ Don't they some- 
times, well — take a goml <le;il of /•ai’e, dressi^ lhei>’ 
hair.-” , 

• _ • 

My double hu^lusl in my e\es. “’Itiev do,” he* 
.sail!. • 

“ .\nd the Rule ” 

“'I’he Rule is never fussy,” said my double, still 
smiling. * 

* “ \W don't want •women l«) cease to lx* beautiful, 

and consciously bcaulitui, if you like, " he added. “'J’he 
more real iK-iMity of form and face we have, the liner 

our world, jlut t'ostljf sexualisedttrappings ” 

^ “ I should have thought,” I said, “ a class of women 
who traded pn their sex wijuld have arisen, women. I 
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mean, who fotirfd interest and an advantage in ejn- 
l^hasising their infiiV^ual womanly beauty. •There is 
no law to prevent it. Surely they would tend to 
coynteract the severity of costume the Rwl^dictates.” 

*■ “There are such women. Bfit for ^11 that the < 
Rule sets the key of everyday dress. If a w^imaifc is 
possessed by the passion for gorgeous raiment ^shc 
usually .satisfies it in filer own pjrivate circle, or with 
rare occasional onslaughts upott 'the public eye. fter 
everyday mood and the disposition of most people is ' 
against being conspicuous abroad. And lu.sfeould^say 
there are little liberties under the I.£sser Rule ; a dis- 
«:j?,‘‘t use 'of fine needlework and embroidery, a wider 
choico of materials.” ^ 

“ You have no ehangjjy{;j.fashions ” 

“ Nriue. For alf that, are not our dresses as beautiful 
as yours ? ” ^ . 

“Our Women's dresses are not beautiful at all,” I 
said,.. forced for a time towards the mysterious philo- 
sophy of dress. “ Beauty ? That i.sn’t their concern.” 

“ Then what are they after ? ” 

“ My dear man ! What is all my world after ? " 
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I shoitWl <*01110 to our third talk witli a {'H’nt • 
• curiosity Vo tiear of* the last portion of the Kul«*, of 
thuthitf^ that the Kamumi art* obliijed to do. 

.There would lie uiaiiy precise tlirections ref^ardiiifj 
his health, and rults ^hat would aim at onev at health 
and that constant exercise of will that makes life good. 
Save in specifieil exct^itioiial circumstances, the samurai 
inusi liatherin cohl water, and the men must shave every 
d^; they have the precisftst directions in such matters; 
the body must Ik; in health, the, skin and muscles anvl 
nerves in perfect toije, or tin* samurai must go to the 
doctors of the order, and o’lr ini|)licit obedii'iice to 
the regimen prescrj,tM*d. 'Fhey must sleep ahtlu^ at^ 
least foui’»nights in live; and they must «-at with and 
talk to anyone in flicir fellowship who caft-s for their* 
conversatfon for an hour, at,le.'i.sf, at the nearest rlub- 
housc of the samurai oner on tliree chosen days in* 
every week. Moreover, they must rearl almid from the 
fhxik of the Samurai for af least ten minutes every day. 
fivery mdnth they mu^ buy and reail faithfully through 
•at lea.st one book that has Iren jniblisheil during the 
pa^t five year#, and the only intervention with private 
choice, in that m^itter is the pre.'tlription of a certain 
minimum of length for the monthly Ixaik or iKioks. 
But the full JRule in these |iinor compulsory matters 
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is volutninou? atid ^detailed, and it abounds yith alter- 
natives, Its aim l^M^ther to keep before tha samurai 
l^y a number of sample duties, as it were^ the need of, 

, and some of the chief methods towards h^^h of body 
atid mind, rather than to provide a compiftmsive rule, 
and to ensure the maintenance of a communit^f fad- 
ing and interests among the samurai through h^)it, 
intercoiirsQ, and a living contempqraKy literature. These 
minor obligations do not earmai'k more than an hour 
in the day. Yet they serve to bicak down isolations 
of sympathy, all sorts of physical and «inielleq^ual 
sluggisliness and the development of unsocial preoccu- 
... pi'.fions of nnuiy sorts._ 

Women saminu who arc married, my double told 
me, must bear children-’^f.they are to remain married 
as v'ell-,{us in the order — before the second period for 
terminating a childless marriage is exhausted I failed 
to ask for the precise figures from my-double at the time, 
but I think it is beyond dqubt that it is from samurai 
mothei-s of the (Iregiter or I <?Sser Rule that a very large 
proportion of the future population of Utopia will be 
derived. There is one liberty accorded to women 
samurai which is refused to men and that is co man^ 
outside the Rule, and women mairied to men not under* 
the Rule are also free to become satnurci. Here, too, 
it will be manifest there is scope for novels and the 
drama of life. In practice, it seems that it is only 
men of great poietic distinction outside the Rule, or 
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gr^t con{mercial leaders, who have •siVcs unuer it. 
The tendency of such unions i^iMior to bring the 
husband undSr the Rule, or take the wife out of it. 
There can f?e yo doubt that these marriage limitations 
^ tend to m^ki^ the sibnurai something of an hercditai^ 
cla$s. jr^’i'heir children, as a rule, iK'come samurai. 
But it is not an exclusive caste ; aubiect to the most 

l s 

imsunable qualiticyti^ns, anyone who secs fi^ can enter 
it a\any time, and so; anlikc ail other prixileged castes 
• the world has seen, it increases relatively to the total 
|)opylati<)n,* and may itulml at last assimilate almost 
the whole [mpulation of the earth. 

$ 7 

So muyh my doutilo tohl me readily. 

But now he c/ame \o the hearf of aU his expla-^ 
nation-s, ^o the will and motives at the centre^that 
made men and xvomon rea([\’ to undergo discipline, to^ 
renounce the richness and elaboration of the sensuous 
life, to master emutioiy> (#)d control impulses, to keep 
ill the Iwy of effbi't Aule they had abundance alwiit 
.them to rou.se and satisfy all desires, and his ex}M>sition 
was more diffigilt. 

*He tried ^ mAke hfs religion ^car to me. 

llie leading principle of the I'topian ixdigion is 
thi repudiation of the doctrine of original sin ; the 
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.« .0 
Utopians hold tliat man, on the whole, is good. T])at 

is their cardinal bhli^ Man has pride and conscience, 
they hold, that you may refine by training cus you refine 
hi\ eye and ear ; he has remorse and fsoyrow in his 
b^ing, coming on the heels of all^ inconsiqurat enjoy- o 
mcnts. How can one think of him as bad^ H* is 
religious; religion fs as natural to him as lust ^nd 
anger, less intense, indeed, but /’oming with a wide- 
sweeping inevitableness as peaceVomes after all tumults 
and noises. And in Utopia they* understand this, or, 
at least, the mmurai do, clearly. They accepbtReligion 
as they accept Thirst, as something inseparably in the 
•mysterious rhythms of life. And just as thirst and 
pride 'and all desires may Ije perverted in an age of 
abundant opportunitie.^i;9j\d men may be degraded and 
wa8te<W>y intemperance in drinking, by display, or by 
ambition, so too the nobler complex of desirer that con- 
stitutes religion may be turned to evil by the dull, the 
base, and the careless. Slovenly indulgence ir religious 
''inclinations, a failure to thifik hard and discriminate 
as fairly as po.ssiblc in religious matters, is just as alien 
to the men under the liulc as it would be to drink 
deeply because they were thirs'y, eat until “glutted? 
evade a bath because the day was chilly, or make love** 
to any bright-eyed girl who chanced to dook pretty in 
the dusk. Utopia, *which is to have every type of 
chtiracter that one finds on earth, will have its temples 
and its priests, just as it will have its actresses and 
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wipe, but ^he satmtrai will be forbic|,deii Che rel^on of 
draiiiatic«lly lit altars, organ i^usie, and incense, as 
distinctly as* they are forbidden the love of painted 
women, or .th<^ consolations of brandy. And to all the 
, things tha^ aCe less Aian religion and that seek to com* 
prehcnd'it, to cosmogonies and philosophies, to creeds 
formula*, to catechisms and easy explanations, the 
attitude of the sgiryoY/i, the note of the Hook of 
Sainui*ai, will Ijc distYAst. These things, the .nimtirai 
will .say, ui*e part of ‘the indulgences that should come 
beftpe a«iuan submits hiin.M‘lf to the Hule; they are 
like the early gratifications of young men, ex]>eriences 
to establish renunciation. The •samurai tvill l^ye 
emerged al>ove these^things, , 

The theology of the I'tof^ui rulers will lx; satu- 
rated with that saine philosophy fif*uni(juenes *-5 ^Jiat 
repudiatityi of anything lx*yond similur^lies and prnc-* 
tical parallelisms, that sjilurates all *their •institutions., 
'ITiey will have analysed exhaustively tho.se fallaciej^ and 
assumptions that arise Ixt'vw*' the,()ne an<l the Many, 
that have troubled philosophy since philosophy Ixgan. 
Just as they will have MctfjHxl that delusive unification 
df every* species under its s|K*cific definition that has 
^dominated earthly reasoning, so they will have es(a|)ed 
the delusive simplification of God that vitiates all ter- 
restrial theolrgy. * 'ITiey will hold God to be complex 
and of an endless variety of as{)ect8, to lx: expressed by no 
uiuversal fonpula nor approv^ in any uniform manner. 
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Just as the ’lafcgyage of Utopia will be synth^is, 

even so will its G6d he. The aspect of God is different 
in the measure of every man’s individuality, and the 
• intimate thing of religion must, therefore, exist in 
h'hman solitude, between man and God aline^j, Religion 
in its quintessence is a relation between God ahd man ; 
it is perversion to make it a relation between man ^nd 
man, and .a man may no more , reach God throng a 
priest than love his wife through a priest. But just as 
a man in love may refine the interpretation of his feel- ' 
ings and borrow expression from the poema and njusic 
of poietic men, so an indivalnal man may at his dis- 
cretion read books of devotion and hear music that is 
in harmony with his inchoate feelings. Many of the 
mmtu'at, therefore, wifl'^jipt themselves private regimens 
that *sv^ll help their secret religious life, will pi'ay 
habitually, and read books of devotion, but with these 
, things the Rule of the oixler will have nothing to do. 

Clearly the God of the mnntnii is a tram cendcntal 
“ and mystical God So far’ as the suviurai have a . 
purpose in common in maintaining the State, and the 
Older and progress of the ivoi’d, so far, by their dis- 
cipline and denial, by their publ,y: work and effort, th^’ 
worship God together. But the fount of motives lieso 

in the individual life, it lies in silent and deliberate 

* 

refiections, and at tiiis, the most striking of ^11 the 
rules of the samurai aims. For seven consecutive days 
in the year, at least, each lut^i or woman under ibe 
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Rule must* go right out of all the^ Ike *of man into 
some wilt^ahd solitary place, must speak to no man or 
woman, and Aave no sort of intercourse with mankind. 


They must go^ bookless and weajmnless, without pen.or . 
paper, or yuMcy. f^rovisions must Ije taken fur tlfh 
period the journey, a nig or sleeping sack — for they 
must sleep under the ojK'U sky»-but no means of 
maChig a fire. T^je;^ may slinfy maps Ix'fijix'hand to 
guifle them, showing aw dilllculties and dangers in the 
• journey, but they may not carry such helps. 'I'hey 
must no^ go by beaten ways or wherever theiv aixj 
inhabited houses, but int»> the Imre, ipiiet phuxw of 
tfie glolie — the regions set apar^ for them. * 

This discipline, piy double said, was invenked to 
secure a cerbiiu stoutness of,>[ieart and ImmIv in the 
members of the order, which otHel^^•ise mighl'’'lyivc 
lain o[x.*n,to too many timorous, inere^V abstemious, 
men and women. •Many things ha«1 l>eefl suggirstwly 
swordplajt and tests that verged on torture, cliiuliing 
in giddy places and the 'likt*, ladyre this was chosen. 
Partly, it is to ensure gooil training and sturdiness of 
body and mind, but yfrfly, al.so, it is to draw their 
iiriuds for a space fivm the insistent details of life, 
/rom the intricate arguments and the fretting effort to 
work, from personal (juarrcls and {K'rsonal aflections, 
and the things of the* heated roam. Out they must 
go, clean out of ttie world. 

^ Certain gpeat areas^ure s^t a{>art for thetie yearly 
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pilgrimages beytand the securities of the St^e. There 
ai’e thousands of aquarc miles of sandy desert.in Africa 
and Asia set apart ; much of the Arctic ^md Antarctic 
circles ; vast areas of mountain land and frozen marsh ; 
secluded reserves of forest, and'’innunfcri^ble unfre-^ 
(juented lines upon the sea. Some are dange^ws ^nd 
laborious routes ; stome merely desolate ; and there^/are 
even som^ sea journeys that oiie^, may take irf the 
halcyon days as one drifts through a dream. U^on 
the seas one must go in a little undecked sailing boat, ' 
that may be rowed in a calm ; all the otber^joumeys 
one<must do afoot, none aiding. There are, about all 
these desert regions anil along most coasts, little offices 
at w'hich the mmurai says good;bye to the world of 
men, and at which arrive after their minimum 

tim^^f silence is overpast. For the intervening days 
they must bii alone with Nature, necessity^ and their 
.own thoughts. 

e It is good ? ” I s.aid. 

“ It is good,” my double answered. “ We civilised 
men go back to the stark Mother that so many of us 
would have forgotten were it 'hpt for this Rule. And 
one thinks. . . . Only two weel^ ago I did n>y jouriW}' 
for the year. I went with my gear by sea to Tromso„ 
and then inland to a starting-place, and took my ice- 
axe and riicksack, and said gooti-bye to, the world. I 
crossed over four glaciers; I climbed three high 
mountain passes, and slept on jnoss in dgsolate vall^s. 
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1 saw no fiiiman l)eiiig for seven di^ysf Then I rnme 
down through pine woods to the head of a road tha^ 
runs to the inltic shore. Altogether it was thirteen 
days l)efore I /eported myself again, and had s[)e(i('h 
^ with fellow^ilaturesr 

“ iWl the women do this " 

“The women who are truly samfirtii —yes. Ivpiaily 

with the men. rgltifs the coming of children inter- 

• ^ 

VtMlOS. 

’ I askeil him howMt Imd si»emiHl to him, and what 
he thoujjittabout ilnriiij^ the journey. 

There is always a sen*ie of elforf for mt%‘' he Mirl, 

“ wfhcn I leave the world at tlie jiniset of the* jonnwv. 

I turn back af^ain a^id afifain, and look at tin'* little 
office as I f^o Uj) my mountayi .siile. 'J'lie first day 
and nij^hl Tm a little disfioM'd to slnrR the jol^^-TWry^ 
year it’s tjie same- a little tlisposed, for c»xam|)le, to 
.sling my p.ick from my hack, and sit <hhvn, ami g«>» 
through i^s contents, and make stiic I've got all my 
eijuipmcnt.” * « , 

“ There’s no chance of anyone overtaking yon ‘f " 
“Two men imistn’^tSrt from the .satne office on 
tire samc»route within ^ix hours of <‘arh other. If they 
^on\e within sight of each other, they must shun an 
encounter, and. make no sign — iiidess life is in danger. 
Air that is amfingdH beforehand." • 

“ It would l)e, of course, (io on telling me of 
yo(ir jouniey." 
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“I dread '"thtj flight. I dread discomfort and bad 
weather. I only (begin to brace up after the second 
day.” ‘ 

“ Don’t you worry about losing your ,way ? ” 

“ No. There are cairns and 'skylintf signs. If it , 
wasn’t for that, of course we should be worry fe.'g with 
maps the whole tinite. But I’m only sure of beinjg a 
man after, the second night, and, sure of my power to 
go through.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“Then one begins to get into it. Tire .first, two 
daya one is apt to have the events of one’s journejr, 
little incidents of tra,vel, and thoughts of one’s work 
and aflairs, rising and fading an4 coming again ; but 
then the perspectives >5}egin. I don’t sleep much at 
nigi-ite <?n these 'j our ncys ; I lic^awake and stare at 
the stars. About dawn, perhaps, and in tl>e morning 
sunshine, T sleep ! 'I'he nights ttiis last time were 
very. sht)rt, never inoi e than twilight, and J saw the 
glow of the sv\i\ t\i"'a\s, jdst over the edge of the 
world. But I had chosen the days of the new moon, 
so that I couUi have a gliinpk\v>f the stars. . . . Years 
ago, I went from the Nile acr^s the Libynsi Des^t 
east, and then the stars — the stars in the later days ofc. 
that journey — brought me near weepng. ... You 
begin to feel alone *on the third day, ivhen you find 
yourself out on some shining snowtield, and nothing of 
mankind visible in the w^ole w^rld save pne landmalk, 
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one remote, thin red triangle of iron/perhaps, in the 
saddle of the ridge, against the sify. All this busy 
world that hfs done so much and so maivellously, and 
is still so Ihitie — you see it little as it is — and far off. * 
i All day long you go and the night comes, and it might 
be andfher planet. Then, in the (j^uiet, waking hours, 
oneo thinks of one’s self and the; great external things, 
of space and eternity ,*and what one means by God.” 

He mused. 

“ You think of death ” 

‘4Nof oT my own. But when I go among snows 
ari'^desolations— 'and usu^ly I take my pilgrimage in 
mountains or the north — I think very much of the 
Night of this World •-the time yhen our sun i^ill be 
red and dull, ami air and watei'wilJ lie frozen toijether 
in a common snowfigld where now the forest* of Che . 


tropics ai'e^steaniing. . , . I think ve]T much of that, 
and whether it is indeed Gml's purpose tliat our kind* 
should end, and the cities have built, tJie ImmiJa we 
have written, all that we have gi\«i sid)st/iiice and a 
s\unAA We Aetu\ tn-neatW the snow s." 

“You don't bcdieve ’imt?'’” 

*‘No. * But if it is^not so . I went thix*aHinf( 

*tiy way anion^ pnripices, with luy jioor 


brai^ dreaming^of what the alternative should be, with 
my imaginatioli st^-aining and faiHng. \'et, in those 


high airs and in such solitude, a kind of exaltation 
co/fles to men# , . . I lymemBer that one night I sat 
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up and told the rascal stars very earnestly how tl>ey 
should not escape As in the end.” ■> 

He glanced at me for a moment a though he 
doubted I should understand. 

“ One becomes a personification’ up there,” he said, j 
“ One becomes the ambassador of mankind to th® owter 
world. 

“There is time to think over a lot of things. ' One 
puts one’s self and one'.s ambition in a new pair of 
scales. . . . 

“Then there are hours when one is just exploring 
the wilderness like a child; Sometimes perhaps ^nc 
gets a glimpse from some precipice edge of the plains 
far a\Vay, and houses and roadv'ays, and remembei-s 
there is still a busy wc-rld of meji. And at la.st one 
tirfiis or.e’s feet down some slope, some gorge that leads 
back. You .ome down, perhaps, into a pine forest, 
“and hear that (jueer clatter reindeer make — and then, 
it may be, see a herdsman very far away, watching you. 
You wear your pilgrim’s badge, and he makes no sign ^ 
of .seeing you. . . . 

“You know, after the.se .i^i'litudes, I feel just the 
.same queer disinclination to g*» back to the world ‘•bf 
men that I feel when I have to leave it. I think of 
dusty roads and hot valleys, and being looked at by 
many people. I tWnk of the trouble of working with 
colleagues and opponents. This la.st journey I out- 
stayed my time, campi?tg in- the pine .woods for six 
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days. Thfn n>y thoughts came ropnd fo my proper 
work again. I got keen to go on with it, and so I 
came back iiijco the world. You come back physically 
clean — as t^ygh you had had your arteries and vq^ns , 
washed o'*t. ’* And* your brain has been cleanefl, 
too., .w . I shall stick to the mountains now until I 
um^old, and then I shall sail a ‘boat in Polynesia. 
That is what so ijiaj;iy old men do. Only last year 
one of the great leaddrS of the mtnurai — a white-haired 
man, who followed the Rule in spite of his one hundi’ed 
and^elevcn years — was found dead in his boat far away 
froni any land, far to the south, lying like a child 
a.sleep. . . .” 

“That’s better tjjan a tumbl^'d bed,” said I'^“and 
some boy of a doctor jabbing you with injections, and 
distressful people hovering about you.* 

“Yes,i’ said my double; “in Utopifj we who are 
mmurui die bettei* than that. ... Is thift how youR 
great me® die .?”... 

It came to me suddehly as very strange that, even 
as we sat and talked, across deserted seas, on burning 
sands, through the stil^ '^i^les of forests, and in all the 
Iffgh and* lonely places^of the world, beyond the mai’gin 
•where the ways and houses go, solibiry men and women 
sailed alone w marched alone, or clamberetl — quiet, 
resolute exiles ; Aey stood alon» amidst wildernesses 
of ice, on the precipitous banks of roaring torrents, in 
nibnstrous cc^verns, or steeriifg a tossing boat in the 
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little circle of thsi liorizon amidst the tumbled, incessant 
sea, all in their several ways communing with the 
emptiness, the enigmatic spaces and silent es, the winds 
and torrents and soulless forces that lie .vbout the lit 
a(id ordered life of men. 

I saw more clearly now something I had seen di,mly 
already, in the bearing and the faces of this Utoj^ian 
chivalry, a faint pereistent tinge, of detachment from 
the immediate heats and hurries, the little graces and 
delights, the tensions and stimulations of the daily 
world. It pleased me strangely to think of- this 8t,ead- 
fast yearly pilgrimage of solitude, and how near men 
might come then to thg high distances of Goil. 


§ H 

After that I rememljer we fell 'talking of the dis- 
cipline of the Rule, of the (’ourts that try Iweaches of 
it, and interpret doubtful. cases— for, though a man 
may resign with due notice and he free after a certoin 
time to rejoin again, one delil^aite breach may exclude 
a man for ever— of the system law that has gro^i 
up about such trials, and of the triennial council that., 
revises and altei-s the Rule. From that we paased to 
the discussion of the -general constitution ‘ol this World 
State. Practically all political power vests in the 
samurai. Not only are <^ey l^c only administrator, 
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lawyere, {)Vacti8ing doctors, and public^fficials of almost 
all kinds, but they are the only yoters. Yet, by a 
curious exertion, the supreme legislative assembfy 
must have Jone-tenth, and may have one-half of^ its, 
members <^tiide thfe order, because, it is alleged, there 
is ^ s|)rt of wisdom that comes of sin and laxness, which 
is necessary to the perfect nding* of life. My double 
quoted me a verse, fijpm the Canon on this matter that 
my unfortunate verlfal memory did not retain, but it 
was in the nature of a prayer to save the world from 
“ unferijieijted men."” It would seem that Aristotle's 
idea of a rotation of rulcMS, an idea that crops up again 
in’* Harrington’s Oceana., that ^first Utopia* of ‘‘the' 
sovereign people” ^a Utopia that, through l^nton’s 
readings in English, played a dissistrous pai't in the 
French Revolution), gets little respect in I'^topia. %The 
tendencyjs to give a practically permanent tenure to 
good men. Every ruler and oHiciaf, it i» true, is pqj; 
on his tfial every three years before a .jury drayn by 
lot, according to the range, of his activities, either from 
the samurai of his municipal area or from the general 
catalogue of the .?rtff«/r>^,*but the business of this jury 
is merely to decide vj^hether to continue him in office 
or order a new election. In the majority of cases the 
verdict is continuation. Even if it is not so the official 
may still appear hs a ’candidate jjefore the second and 
separate jury which fills the vacant post. . . . 

My double mentioned a ^w scattered details of the 
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electoral met‘hoi?.s,, but as at that time I bj^Iieveil ^we 
were to have a number of further conventions, I did 
not exhaust my curiosities upon this subjejit. Indeed, I 
^wa^ more than a little ])reoccupied and inau entive. The 
rdiigion of the mmiirai was after I'uy heait, -ind it had 
taken hold of me very strongly. . . . But pres\jtitly 1 
fell questioning hinl' upon the complications tliat arise 
in the Modern ITopia through the flifferences between 
the races of men, and found ifiy attention rcturaing. 
But the matter of that discussion I shall put apart 
into a separate chapter. In the end we ciu«ie..bac^ to 
the particulars of this groat Rule of Life that any man 
desiring of joining the mmurai must follow. 

I remember how, after our third bout of Udking, I 
walked back through the streets of Utopian London to 
rejpH. the botanist at our hotel. 

My double lived in an apartment in a girat build- 
ing — I shoUid judge about where, in our lA)ndon, the 

Tate* Gallery sipiats, and, as the day was line and I 

» 

had no reason for jiurry, T ‘went not by the covered 
mechanical way, but on foot along the broad, tree-set 
terraces that follow the river'ofs either side. 

It was afternoon, and the i>>ellow Thames Vall^^' 
sunlight, warm and gentle, lit a clciin and gracious» 
world. There were many {leople abroad*, going to and 

I I • 

fro, unhurrying, but Mitot aimless, and I watched^ them 
so attentively that were you to ask me for the most 
elementary details of thei) buiicbngs and , terraces thUt 
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lay back on either bank, or of the pinnacles and \owers 
and parapetskthat laced the sky, I yould not tell you 
them. But cif the people I could tell a great deal. * 
No Utopias wear black, and for all the frecjuency ^ 
of the mmfhtui unifbrin along the London ways the 
geng;l‘«li effect is of a gaily-coloured population. You 
never see anyone noticeably ragged or dirty ; the police, 
who answer ((uestipng and keep order (and are quite 
distinct from the fli^anisation for the pumiit of 
criminals) see to that ; and shabby people are very 
infr^queut.* People who want to sa\e money for other 
pur^ses, or who do not want nuuh bother with iheir 
clothing, seem to wear costuines^of rough wo\*en clqth, 
dyed an unobtrusive^brown or given, over fine woollen 
underclothing, and so achieve a decent comfort in its 
simplest form. Others outside the Rifle of the .s(r:viiui 
range tln^ spectrum for colour, and hav^ every vaiiety 
of texture; the cohnn-s attaimil by the I’Jopian dyersi 
seem to me to be fuller aud jiiuvr than the coiymon 
range of stuffs on earth ; Nu<l the subtle folding of the 
woollen materials witness that I’topian Bradford is no 
whit behind her earthly .'isfer. \Vhite is extraordinarily 
fi^quent^ white wooDpn tunics and robes into which 
•are woven bands of brilliant colour, abound. Often 
these ape the*cut and purple edge that distinguishes 
the samurai, * InJUtopian Londiyi the air is as clear 
and less dusty than it is among high mountains; the 
rdads are mn|]le of unbroken stirfaces, and not of fiiable 
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earth ; all heabhig is done by electricity, and no coal 
ever entci’s the town ; there are no horsey or dogs, and 
so there is not a suspicion of smoke a kd scarcely a 
particle of any sort of dirt to render whilst impossible. 

The radiated inHiience of the uttilorm of the,, 
samurai has been to keep costume simple, air^^this, 
perhaps, emphasises the general eflect of vigorous 
health, of shapely bodies. Evcr\>)iw; is well gi’own and 
well nourished ; everyone seems in goml condition ; 
everyone walks well, and has that' clearness of eye that ’ 
comes with cleanness of blood. In Londoi. I. anv apt 
to consider myself of a passable size and carriage ; here 
I feel sihall and mean-looking. The faint suspicions 
of spinal curvatures, skew feet, unetpial legs, and ill- 
grown bones, that haunt one in a London crowd, the 
pbiH. intimation‘s — in yellow faces. puHy faces, spotted 
and irregular complexions, in nervous movoiiicids and 
-coughs and' colds— of bad habits and an incompetent 
or <bsregarded me<lical profession, do not aj)^)ear here. 

I notice few old people, bid rhere .seems to Ik* a greater , 
proportion of men and women at or near the prime 
of life. 

I hang upon that. I have seen one oi‘' two /at 
people here — they are all the more noticeable iMJcausi* 
they are rare. But wrinkled age i Have I yet^ in 
Utopia set eyes on a«bnld head ? 

The LTopians have brought a sounder physiological 
sciencx* than ours to lH.*nr<u|)on ^regimen. - People kn^i 
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letter what to do and what to avoids hdw to foresee 

♦ f ^ ^ 

and forestall ynning trouble, and howj to evade and sup- 
press the subtle poisons that blunt the edge of sensation* 
They have p^ off the years of decay. They keep theii- 
^tceth, they'kttep th^ir digestions, they ward off goilt 
and,jJ>euinatisn>, neuralgia and iiiHuen/a and all those 
cognate decays that bend and wriirtvle men and women 
in the middle year^^ o^ existence.* They have extended 
the *level years far int(f the seventies, and age, when it 
' comes, comes swiftly and easily. The feverish hurrv 
of opr earth, the decay that begins before growth has 
cea.se{l, is replaced by a ri|>e prolonged maturity. .This 
modern I'topia is an adult .world. The flushed 
romance, the predoiyinant eroticisms, the adveiwturous 
uncertainty of a world in which youth jirevails, gives 
place here to a grave deliberation, t?) ^ fuller and anjre 
powerful mnotion, to a broader handling pf life. 

Yet youth is h^re. 

Amidst tlie men wh().^e faces have been mad^ fine 
by thought and steadfast living, an^ong the screne-eved 
women, comes youth, gail^ -cadoureib buoyantly healthy, 
with challenging eyes, witl? fresh and eager face. . . . 

^ For «yeryone in ^t()pi^^ who is sane enough to 
Jjeneflt, study and training last until twenty ; then 
comes the traMcl year, and many are still students until 
twenty-four o? twenty-five. IMost,are still, in a sense, 
students throughout life, but it is thought that, unless 
•ifsponsible option i.s lx:gun some form in the early 
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twenties, will iMulcrgocs a partial atrophy. But the 
full swing of adult life is haiHUy attaine^ . until thirty 
IS reached. Men marry before the middlft thirties, and 
the women rather earlier, few arc motheji'i before five- 
alid-twenty. The majority of thosdwho Iwccnne samurai 
do so lietween twenty-seven and thirty-five. ««A.nd, 
between seventeen and thirty, the Utopians have their 
dealings with love, and the play apcl excitement of love 
is a chief interest in life. Much freedom of act is 
allowed them so that their wills imry grow freely. For ’ 
the most part they end mated, and love - gives place 
to some special and more enduring intercst, tho^h, 
inchietl, there is love between older men and fresh girls, 
anti between youths and maturer women. It is in 
these most graceful and beautiful years of life that 
su/‘ly freedoms of dress ns the atmosphere of Utopia 
permits are to be seen, and the crude bright will and 
imagination' of youth peeps out 'in ornament and 
colour. 

Figures come yito my .bght and possess me for 
a moment and pass, and give place to othei’s; there 
comes a tlusky little Jewess, red-lipped and ainber- 
cla<l, with a deep crimson flower: — I know not whethtw 
real or .sham — in the dull black of her hair. Sht» 
passc.s me with an unconscious di.sdaii>; and then 1 
am looking at a bji^^htly-smiling, blue-eyetl girj, tall, 
ruddy, and frecklerl warmly, chul like a stage Rosalind, 
and talking gaily to a fillr young man, n^novice und^r 
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the^llule. *A red-haired mother un<^ri;hd lesser Rule 
goes by, gjree^^gowned, with dark grepn straps crossing 
between her lA’easts, and her two shock-headed children^ 
hare-legged ^id lightly shod, tug at her hands on 
either side. 'Shen a'grave man in a long, fur-trimmtAl 
rohe,^ merchant, maybe, debates some serious matter 

with a white-tunicked clerk. And the clerk’s face ? 

I turn to mark tlie^ straight, blue-black hair. The 
man* must be Chinese.* ? . . 

Then come two* short-bearded men in careless 


indigo blu« raiment, both of then> convulsed with 
laughter — men outside the* Rule, who practise, perhaps, 
some art — and then one of th(j mmurai, id cheeyful * 
altercation with a ])lue-robed fjirl of eight. •“Rut 
you could have come back yesterday. Dadda,” she 
persists. He is deeply .sunburnt, ilnd suddenly tb^re 
passes befvi’e my mind the picture of a siY)wy mountain 
waste at night-fall and a solitary .s’mall figure undej; 
the .stai-s 

When I come hack “tv* the present thing again, 
my eye is caught at onct^ by a young negro, carrying 
books in his hand, a prosjferous-looking, self-respecting 
ytSung negro, in a trimly-cut coat of purple-blue and 
•silver. 


I am reii'iinded of what mv double said to me 

of race. 

» 
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Rack i\ rnu’iA 
§ I 

Ahovk tlie sphere of the elemental criivings .-and 
necessities, the soul of man "is in a perpetual va^lln- 
tiop between two conflicting impulses: the desire to 
assert < his individual, differences,- the desire for dis- 
tinction, and his terror of isolation. He wants to 
staml out, hut hot' too far out, a»ul, on the contrary, 
he wants to merge himself with a grou]), i.ith some 
krger body, hut not altogether. ’ Through all the 
things of life runs this tortuous comproiv.ise, men 
follow the fashions hut r.'sent ready-made uniforms 
on every plane of their heuig. 'I'lie disposition to 
form aggregations and to imagine aggregations is 
part of the incurable nature of man ; it is one of 
the great natural forces the statesman must utilise; 
and against which he must construct effeitual defences. 
The study of the aggregations and of the idqjils of 
aggregation-s alwut which men’s sympathic.s will twine, 
and upon which they wiW Iwise a large proportion (tf 
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their conduct and personal policy, , is* tWe legitimate 
definition ,of^ Vciology. , 

Now the ^ort of aggregation to which men ancf 
women will jj^fer themselves is determined partly J)y 
Uie strength’ at\tl idiosyncrasy of the individual imagimt- 
tion,;Mul partly by the reek of ideas that chances to 
be in the air at the time. Mei^ and women may 
vary greatly both jn^ their innate and their ac(iuired 
disposition towards thm sort of larger body or that, 
to wliich their socifd reference can be made. The 
“natural,” social reference t)f a man is probably to 
some rather vaguely conceited tribe, as the “ natural ” 
social reference of a dog is to a^ pack. But* just ,as 
the social reference ^f a dog may be educatetV until 
the reference to a pack is completely replaced by 
a reference to an owner, so on hiS liigher plane Qf 
educability, the social reference of the ^-ivilised man 
undergoes the mosfe remarkable transformations. Hut, 
the power, and scope of Ins imagination and the peed 
he has of response sets "lynits to this process. A 
/highly intellcctualised manure mind may refer for its 
data very consistently to Weas of a higher being o 
reiBote and indefinable as (iod, so comprehensive as 
humanity, .so far-reaching as the purpose in things. 
I write “ may,” but I doiibt if this exidtation of 
reference is ever |)erinancntly sustained. Comte, in 
his PofAtivc Polity, exposes his soul with great freedom , 
T'a'vJ the curious may trace hovi, while he professes and 
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quite 'honestiy intends to refer himself always to his 
“Greater Being ”, Humanity, he narrows^' constantly to 
liis projected “\Vestern Republic” of 'civilised men, 
aqd quite frequently to the minute ind^*initc body of 
Positivist suhscribei-s. And the hittory (/ Ine Christian 
('’hurch, with its development of orders and^idts, 
sects and dissents, • the history of fashionable society 
with its cliques anil sets and eyeyy political history 
with its cabfds and inner ca'bincts, witness to*^ the 
struggle that goes on in the miiuls of men to adjust* 
themselves to a bmly larger indeed than,.tt\emselves, 
butAvhich still does not stry.in and escape their imagi- 
native grasp. 

Tkie statesman, both for himjielf and others, must 
recognise this inackajuaev of grasp, and the necessity 
fgir real and inwtgfnary aggregations to sustain men in 
their practical service of the r)rder of the ijorld. lie 
.must be a sociologist; he must study the whole science 
of aggregations in relation to that Worl(| State to 
which his rcjison and his lyaCurcst thought direct him. 
He must lend himself to t^ie development of aggre- 
gatory ideas that favour tile civilising proce.s.s, and he 
mtist do his best to promote the disintegration^of 
aggi’egati«)ns and the effaccinent of aggregatory idea^ 
that keep men narrow a'nd unreasonably prejudiced 
one against another^ 

He will, of cours<!, know that few men are even 
rudely consistent in such matters, that the same uiw*- 
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in different moods and on different occa^iofts, is clipable 
of referring *^‘mself in perfect good , faith, not only to 
different, but ^to contradictory larger beings, and thaf 
the more imj prtant thing about an aggregatory idea 
from the Stat§ maktJr's point of view is not so muc4i 
what,4t explicitly involves as what it implicitly re- 
pudiates. The natural man dwes not feel he is 
aggregating at all,^unless he aggregates againat some- 
thing. He refers hiiiftielf to the tribe ; he is loyal to 
'the tribe, and tpiito inseparably he fears or dislikes 
thos^ other% outside the tribe. The tribe is always at 
least defensively hostile and usually actively hostile to 
humanity Ixjyond the aggregation. The Anff-ideaj it 
would seem, is inscpfyable from the aggregatorjb idea ; 
it is a nece.s.sity of the human mind. When we think 
of the class A as (ksirable, we tftillk of Not-A ^ 
undesirably!. The two things are as inevitaljly con- 
nected as the tendons of our hands, *so that when we^ 
flatten do^n our little fingers on our palms, the ftjpi’th 
digit, whether we want it^c^iot, comes down halfway. 

/ All real working gods, oiy may remark, all gods that 
are woi'shipped emotionalljf, are tribal gods, and evei’y 
attempt to univensalise the idea of Gwl trails dualism 
and the devil after it as a moral necessity. 

^Vhen we iii(|uire, as well as the unformed condition 
of terrestrial Sociology *pernnts, iijto the aggregatory 
ideas that seem to satisfy men, we find a I'emarkable 
' TJmplex, a djjiorderly complcrt, in the minds of nearly 
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all our civilised i?onteinporaries. For cxamplo, all sorts 
of nfTgregatory ideas come and go across flie chameleon 
surfaces of my botanist’s mind. He has a strong 
.feeling for systematic botanists as against i plant physi- 
ologists, whom he regards as lewd' and 'vil scovindrels ^ 
in this relation, but he has a strong feeling !<'»• all 
botanists, and, indei*d, all biologists, as against physi- 
cists, and those who profess the exact sciences, all of 
whom he regards as dull, mtchanical, ugly-minded 
scoundrels in this relation ; but he' Inis a strong feeling' 
for all who profess what is called Science- as against 
psychologists, sociologists, ‘philosophers, and literary 
' men, whom he regards as wild, foolish, immoral 
scountlrels in this relation ; but he has a strong feeling 
for all educated men as against the working man, 
\yhom he regards !us a cheating, lying, loafing, drunken, 
thievish, dirty scoundrel in this relation ; b“.t so soon 
as the working man is compreheiided together with 
tho^ others, as I'.nglishmen — wliich includes, in this 
case, I may remark, the Scofiish and Welsh — he holds 
them sujx-rior to all other -'Oits of European, whom 
he regards, /kc. ... 

Now one [Kjrceives in all these aggregattiry ideas 
and rearrangements of the sympathies one of the chief 
vices of human thought, due to it'.- obsession by 
cla.sflificatory suggestions. The necessity for nijirkin^ 
out classes has brought with it a bias for falst 
>••0 Chapter th»‘ Finrt, § .S. nnd the Apf indix. 
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and excew.y^ contrast, and wc n«veV invent a term 
hut we are Ut once cramming it ‘with implicatioTis 
beyond its legitimate content. There is no feat of 
irrelevance taat people will not perform (juite easily’ 
in this wny;^here is no class, however accidental, to 
whiciT they will not at once ascribe deeply distinctive 

9 

qu^ities. The seventh sons .of seventh sons have 
ren^^rkable power* fef insight ; people with a certain 
sort of car commit crimes of violence ; people with I’ed 
hair have souls of fire; all democratic socialists are 
tru>^wof-th5^ persons; all people born in Ireland have 
vivid imaginations and atl Englishmen are clods ; all^ 
Hindoos are cowardly liars ; all curly-haired pehplc 
arc good-natured ; fill liunch-bfK’ks arc energetic and 
wicked, and all Frenchmen eat frogs. Such stupid 
generalisations haver been Iwlieved with the utmo. t 
readiness * and acted vision by great . nurtibers of sane, 
respectable people. And when the class is one’s owVi 
class, when it expresses^ on,e of the aggregatiolis to 
which one refers one’s o\i''n activities, then the dis- 
position to divide all qi^alities between this class and 
its j;t»;vci*se, and to cram one’s own class with every 
desirable distinction, becomes overwhelming. 

It is part of the training of the philosopher to 
regard all such gcnor<jHsations with suspicion ; it is 
part of the training of the Utdpist and statesman, 
and all good statesmen are Ttopists, to mingle some- 
thing very Hke animosity wdth that suspicion. For 
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crude classification? and false generalisatit^ns are ^e 
cprse of all organised hunwin life. 


§2 

Disregarding classes, cliques, sets, castes, and ^he 
like minor aggregations, concerno^l for the most part 
with details and minor aspects of life, one finds among 
the civilised peoples of the world certain broad types of 
aggregatory idea. There are, firstly, the nation.il ideas, 
ideas* which, in their perfection, require a uniforjiiity 
of 'physical and mental type, a common idiom, a 
commdi\ religion, a distinctive sty’e of costume, deco- 
ration, and thought, and a compact organisation acting 
w’lh complete external unity. Like the (ij)thic cathe- 
dral, the national idea is never found complete with all 
Ks parts ; hut one has in Russia, witli her insistence on 
politiv^l and religious orthodoxy, something approach- 
ing it pretty close’y, and' again in the inland and 
typical provinces of China, wh'ji e even a strange pattern 
of hat arouses hostility. We had it in vigorous 
struggle to exist in England under the carlief Georges 
in the minds of those who .supported the Established* 
Church. The idea of the fundameiiLal nature of 
nationality is so ingrained in thought, with aJl the 
usual exaggeration of implication, that no one laughs 
at talk about Swedish painting or Amerioan literaturff' 
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And I wfll^onfess and point out that my own ‘detach- 
ment fromviese delusions is so imperfect and discon- 
tinuous that in another passage I have committed 
myself to a short assertion of the exceptionally noble 
quality of th'i English imagination.* I am constantly 
‘ gratj/ied by flattering unti’uths ai)out English superi- 
ority which I should reject iiuligimntly were the appli- 
cation bluntly peijional, and I am ever ready to believe 
the* scenery of Englaml, the poetry of England, even 
the decoration and music of England, in some mystic 
and imprtignable way, the best. This habit of intensi- 
fying all class delinitioivs, and particularly those in 
wliteh one has a personal interest, is in tin! very,con'^ 
stitulion of man's ^mind. It is^part of the defect of 
that instrument. We may watch against it and pre- 
vejit it doing any-^reat injustices, br leading us into 
follies, hut to eradicate it is an altijgether different 
matter. There >t is* to be reckoned with, like tjie 
coccyx, ,the pineal eye, and the vermiform appendix. 
And a too consistent a?ti\A on it may lead simply to 
its inversion, to a vindictively pro-foreigner attitude 
that is equally unwise. 

’'~'^rhe» second sort of aggregatory ideas, running very 
often acro.ss the boundaries of national ideas and in 
conflict witU them, are religious ideas. In Western 
llurqpe truebatipnal iileas only eyierged to their present 
hectic vigour after the shock of the Reformation had 
' Chapter the*8eventli, § 6. 
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libcratevl mep from the great tradition of* a Latin* 
speaking Christendom, a tradition the Ro^&n Catholic 
Ciiurch has sustained as its modification of the old 
Latin-speaking Impenalism in the rule of the pont\fex 
viavimtts. There was, and there rrmain^ to this day, 
a profound disregard of local dialect and race i^the 
Homan Catholic tradition, which has made that Church 
a pereistently disintegruting influence in national life. 
Equally spacious and equally regardless of tongues 
and jieoples is the great Arabic-speaking religion of 
Mahomet. Both Christendom and Islam arq, indeed on 
tlieir secular sides imperfect 4‘ealisations of a Utopian 
'TVorld State. But the secular side was the weaker side 
of tiiesp cults; they priHluced no sufliciently great 
statesmen to realise their spiritual forces, and it is not 
in Rome under p^rtitical rule, nor in Munster under 
tile Anallaptists, but rather in Thomas h. Ke^npis and 
Saint Augustin’s City of God that we must seek for 
the Utopias of Christianity. 

In the last hundred years a novel development of 
material forces, and cspcciall" of means of communi- 
cation, has done very much to break up the isolations 
in which nationality perfected its prejudices and 
render possible the extension and consolidation of such , 
a world-wide culture as mediaval Christendom and 
Islam foreshadowed. ^The first onset of these expansive 
developments has been marked in the world of mind 
by an expansion of political ideals — Comte's Westerns 
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Republic’’* tt848) was the first Utopja that iifvolved 
the synthesfy of numerous States — by the development 
of “ Imperialisms ” in the place ot^ national policies, 
and by the search for a basis for wider political unions 
in racial trar^itions* and linguistic affinities. Anglo- 
"Saxu^isra, Pan-Germanism, and the like are such 
synthetic ideas. Until the eighties, the general ten- 
dency of progressive thought *was at one with the 
olddi' Christian tradition which ignored ‘*race,” and 
the aim of the expansive liberalism movement, so far 
as it ha^d clear aim, was to Europeanise the world, to 
extend the franchise to n^'groes, put Polynesian^ into 
troifsere, and train the teeming myriads of India tc^ 
appreciate the exquisite lilt of The Lady of i^e Lctke. 
There is always some absurdity mixed with huuian 
greatness, and we must not let the*fiwt that the middle 
\’ictoriaij,s counted Scott, the suHiage and jfantalooiis 
among the supreoie Blessings of lift?, coisceal from us 
the ver^ real nobility of their dream of England’s 
mission to the world. . 

We of this generatio]^ have seen a flood of reaction 
against such univei-salisfn. The great intellectual 
tfcfCiopments that centre upon the work of Darwin 
, have exacerbated the realisation that life is a con- 
flict between,superior and*inferior types, it hjis under- 
lined the idea thJlt specific survival rates are of primary 
significance in the world’s development, and a swarm 
■of inferior intelligences heis applied to human problems 
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a^dal^and 
J^tliiflAnto an obirio^ 

‘j|||oj(HJi^t and into tiie niitunl^ta^«^^lj^^^ 
isJni”- '.^^dnaont of tiba XndHatil'atid 
daaa to m fint ortide iq^^luadilkHks iu 'ilibei^'|BPopo> 
aitions in Ibdbi has ^nd a voice of unparalleled 
pwetimtion in.|dr. KiiQiii^, fant of intellectual 
ddfimratum is onlj^equalled by bib poietic power. ^The 
aeaicb for a bads fin a new poUtieal syntiiesis in adap<* 
table i^pathies ibased <»i linguistie affinit)as>» was 
gN^ faiaaaoed by H« Httlkr^ ui»co«^. 
eywywiptbfti that langiyge indicated kindred, aiidFled 
staip^g^ to wildly speculative ethnology, ta the dis- 
covery that thoe was a Keltic race, a Tent<»iio race, 
an Iidk>>Europafti*i«oe, and so ij^rtli. A bOok that 
bid Wyou. bifluain b tbb iiuttar, b»u^ 
its use in taadiing, is J. fi. 6reen*e Short BUtkfry qf 
ty People f with, its grotesque inaisteaoe upon 

AipgkhSaxonism. And juft dbw, the worid b in a sort 
dC ddirhun dxNtt race and ffae racial struggle. The 
luring hb Delbe,* the Jew fingettimr the 




yariadiU^" and the Italian fpigetting every-* 
obaesped by Hm? di^palar ]^ly oi their 
WonSf pmd tte^^dapgpi of 0 Qiitamlnat|cai the.me^ qm- 
|i|peiHpe# dli^ TviatoUieliwthat 
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ra<3e in utopia 

al^ human involves % development o^ a 

spirit o( oppoi^on io wbatevec, ja external to the 
aggr^ation/ extraordinary intensifications of lac&l 
definition aip going on; the vileness, the Inhumaipty, 
the incompatibilitjP of alien tuces is being steady 
‘exaggerated. The natural tendency of every human 
behig towards a stupid conceit inliimself and his kind, 
a stupid depreciati<in of all uiAikeness, is traded upon 
by .^8 bastard sSdhce. With the weakening of 
natiimal references* and with the pause before recon- 
straciion dn religious belief, these new arbitrary and 
umyi^tantlal race prejudices become daily more for* 
miilable^ am 'diajping' policies and modifying 

laws, andf they Will certainly be responsible fof a large 
proportion of the wars, hardships, and cruelties the 
immediate, future hnlds in store for our earthy 

No gtoeralisation^ about race too extravs|^t 
for the inflamed*credulity o^he presefit time. 
attempt*i8 ever made to distingi|[sh diiforences»in in* 
her^ quality <**> the firue racuu^fferences — from 
artificial difiWreiices duetto culture* No les^ seems 
ovgLto be drawn from history of the fluctuating in* 
eiomce *of the civilising process first upon this race 
and then upon tlwt. ThejmliticaUy ascendant peoples 
o( the presenf plyme iqe tmdeniood to be the superior 
racesr faiiduding aich. fypes as thmSussex form labourer, 
tte BoWeiy tough, the London hooligan, and the . Paris 
aptoehe^' Menaces nUt at prSmt prospering pqUtically, 
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such the Eg^yiUans, the Greeks, the ^auish, the 

Moors, the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Peruvians, and 

all uncivilised people are represented as' the inferior 

races, unfit to associate with the former on terms of 
• • * 

equality, unfit to intermarry with ‘them, on any terms, 
unfit for any decisive voice in human affaii’s. lii the 
popular imagination of Western Europe, the Chinese 
are becoming bright gamboge in ^ojour, and unspcak* 
ably abominable in every respect f the people who are 
black — the people who have fuz^' hair and ilattish ' 
noses, and no calves to speak of — are no Wnger J;»eld 
to be.within the pale of humanity. These superstitions 
*»Vorj( out along the obyious lines of the popular logic. 
The do2>opuhition of the Congo, Free State by the 
Belgians, the horrible massacres of Chinese by Euro- 
pean soldiery dufitig the Pekin ^x{)edition, are con- 
doned as a pajnful but necessary part of theiarivilising 
pjrocess of the world, ^’he world-whle repudiation of 
slavery in the nineteenth century was done against 
a vast sullen ftuee ^of igAordmt pride, which, reinvi- 
gorated by the new delusions, swings back again to 
power. * 

“Science” is .supposed to lend its .sanction to race 
mania, but it is only “science” as it is understood by 
very illiterate people that does anythinpiof the sort 
“ scientists' ” science^ in fact. Whqt sSence h^ to 
tell about “The Races of Man” will be found com- 
pactly set forth by Dodlor J. Deinker, *in the book 
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published ftij|der that title.* From th%t book oi!e may 
learn the TOginnings of race charity. Save for a few 
isolated pooU^of savage humanity, there is probably nb 
pure race in ^the whole world. The great continent ^ 
populations arg all oomplex mixtures of numerous and 
lRuctu|iting types. Even the Jews present every kind 
of skull that is supposed to be ri«cially distinctive, a 
vast* range of complexion — fronS blackness in Goa, to 
extre^ne fairness in Holland — and a vast mental and 
'physical diversity. AVere the Jews to discontinue all 
inter^iarriage with “other races” henceforth for ever, 
it would depend upon quite unknown laws of fecundity, 
prep^ency, and variability, what their final t/pe w^uld* 
be, or, indeed, whetl^pr any particular tyj>e would ever 
prevail over diversity. And, without going beyond the 
natives of the British^ Isles, one can dfst1)ver an enormous 
range, of tf pes, tall and shoit, straight-haj^d and curly, 
fair and dark, supremely iutelBgent and «unteachab^ 
stupid, sV&ightforward, disingenSmis, and what, not. 
The natural tendency is tft ficfrget alPfist range directly 
' “ race ” comes under discuilion, to take either an average 
or some quite arbitrary ideal as the tyjie, and think 
ouif of that. The more difficult thing to do, but the 
thing that must be done if we are to get just I'esults 
in this discussion, is to do one's best to bear* the range 
in mind. 

* See also an excellent paper in the American Journal of Sociology 
tor Uarob, 1904,^nt« Pegohology oj BJbe Pr^udice, by W. I. Thomas. 
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Let us admit that the average ChinamaR^is probably 
different in complexion, and, indeed, in ail his physical 
and psychical proportions, from the average English- 
man. Does that render their association upon terms 
of equality in a World State impossible? What the 
average Chinaman or Englishman may be, is -of no 
importance whiitevtr to our plan of a World State. 
It is not averages that exist, but individuals. The 
average Chinaman will never ineei the average English- 
man anywhere; only individual Chinamen will meet’ 
individual Englishmen. Now among Chinamen, will 
be found a range of variety as extensive as among 
Engli-shnicn, and then^ is no single trait pre.sented by 
all Cbhiamen and no Englishman or vice verm. Even 
the obli(|ue eye is not univei'sal in China, and there 
ai*e probably many Chinamen who might have been 
“changed at birth,” taken away and cdu>zated into 
quite pa.ssSble Engl>'hinen. Evin after we have 
separated out and allOwetl for the differences in carriage, 
physique, morr^''prej)os.sessi«J»is, and .so forth, due to 
their entirely divergent ciSltures, there remain.s, no 
doubt, a very great difference between the ave rage 
Chinaman and the average Englishman ; but wulil 
that amount to a wider difference than is to be founil 

C 

between extreme types of Engli.shmen ?** 

For my own p^rt I do not think that it .would. 
But it is evident that any precise answer con be made 
only when anthropology*has adopted muf>h more exact 
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exhamtive methods of inquirji^ dhd a far more 
precise analysis than its present resources permit. 

Be it reniembered how doubtful and tainted is the 
bulk of our* evidence in these matters. These are* 
extraordinarily* subtfe inquiries, from which few men 
^cceed in disentangling the threads of their personal 
a.ss(Kiations — the curiously interwoven strands of self- 
love and self-interest that affect their inquiries. One 
might almost say tfiat instinct fights against such 
investigations, as it* does undoubtedly against many 
necessary ntedical researches. But while a long special 
training, a high tradition rtnd the possibility of rdWard 
and distinction, enable the medical student to ^ace 
many tasks that are at once undignified and physically 
repulsive, the people from whom we get our anthro- 
pological information are rarely men of more than 
average iiTtelligence, aiyl of no mentjjl training at all. 
And the problem^ arc far n^re elusive* It surely 
needs at* least the gifts and T*i;{iining of a •first- 
class novelist, combined with a sedidot^ patience that 
probably cannot be hoped for in combination with 
these, .4:0 gauge the all-round differences between 
man and* man. Even where there are no barriers of 
language and colour, understanding may be nearly 
impossible. Efcw^few qducated people seem to under- 
stand *the servant* class in England, or the working 
men ! Except for Mr. Bart Kennedy’s J Man Adrjfiy 
I know of ccarcely any book that shows a really 
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sympathetic an A living understanding of ^he nawvy, 
1;he longshore sailor man, the rough chap of our own 
race. Caricatures, luridly tragic or gaily comic, in 
wMch the misconceptions of the authoi blend with 
the preconceptions of the reader and <£bhieve succes^ 
are, of course, common enough. And then cofbsider 
the sort of people who pronounce judgments on, the 
moral and intellectual capacity of the negro^ the 
Malay, or the Chinaman. You have missionaries,^ 
native schoolmasters, employers of coolies, traders, 
simple downright men, who scarcely suspedt the exist* 
ence*of ^ny sources of en'of in their verdicts, wfeo are 
inc&pable of understanding tfie difference between 
what IS innate and' what is ac((uired, much less of 
distinguishing the,m in their interplay. Now and 
then one seems to have a glimpse* of something really 
living — in Mary. Kingsley s buoyant worl^ for in- 
stance — an^ even th*^ may be no more than my 
illusibn. 


For my o»dh part I afti^ disposed to discount all 
adverse judgments and all ^statements of insurmount- 
able differences between race and race. I talic .^jpon 
racial qualities to all men who have had opportunities 
of close observation, and, I find that their insistency 
upon these differences is usually in.in^rse proportion 
to their intelligence. It may be •the chance 'of my 


encounters, but that is my clear impression. Common 
sailors will generalise in the profoundeBt way about 
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Act, for Mr. Birrell was little more than an agent in 
the matter. If turmoil arises in the future, let 
responsibility be placed on the right shoulders, 
The problem is one in which the whole of the 
Unite*d Kingdom has an interest. The Imperial 
Exchequer has made a free*- grant of ;^i 7,000,00c 
towards furthering land purchase ; moreover to that 
end it has expressed its willingness to pledge its 
credit to the amount of ^183,000,000, of which over 
;^35,ooo,ooo has already been raised. The Imperial 
Exchequer looks to the Irish tenant purchaser for 
the interest and sinking fund on that loan. So far 
not in vain ; * but if the tenant purchaser believes 
he has made a bad bargain, and the agitators advise 
hiin to refrain from paying his instalments — and 
seeing that they did institute a wholesale campaign 
against paying rent in 1886, the idea is not impossiWc 
if a desperate move is necessary to restore their 
waning influence— the outlook will be black indd'ed. 

* The amount receivable for annuities under the Act of 1903 on 
December if ^900, was ^9Si»338 from 76,048 persons. By July r, 
1910, only ;^4,5o8 was outstanding from 587 persons . — Report of 
Land Commission, 1909-10, Cd. 5321 of 1910, p. 9. ^ 



51 WHAT IS MEANT BY “HOME RULE” 

no attention should be paid to the Liberal protesta- 
tions of their desire to maintain unimpaired and 
unrestricted the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; for not only is it impossible, but the Irish 
Home Rulers would not accept 6. scheme which 
contained any effective provisions for retaining such 
supremacy ; and have already protested that a 
measure like the Home Rule Bill of 1893, which 
only reserved a nominal supremacy, could not be 
regarded as a final settlerpent. Indeed, it would be 
most inconsistent of them to do otherwise, since the 
basis of their demand is “ Ireland a nation ” ; and no 
measure could satisfy that demand which in any way 
retained a shadow of Im^ierial supremacy. 

It is perfectly true that Irish Home Rulers do not 
allow this full aspiration to appear in the definitidn 
of Home Rule which they are accustomed to use on 
British and even sometimes on Irish platforms. But 
it forms an item in the toast list at every Home Rule 
banquet, and the sentiment frequently appears in the 
orations of Home Rulers, being used by some per- 
haps without a full appreciation of the conclusions 
to be derived from it. Mr. Redmond, however, can 
scarcely be placed in this category. When he 
expresses his approval of “ Ireland a pation ” it is to 
be presumed that he at least thoroughly understands 
what the declaration means. Yet it cannot be said 
that the Irish Nationalist leader has consistently 
kept that doctrine tp the fore. On the contrary he 
has watered down Bis demand temporarily to meet 
jolitical necessities. He declares to the British 
5eoplethat “the solution of the problem can only 
je attained by giving to the Irish people the legisla- 
tive and executive control of all purely Irish affairs.” * 
This definition of Home Rule falls very short of 
the surrender which would have to be made if the 
demand based upon the claim of nationality were 

* Home Rule Motion, House of Commons, March 30^ 1908, 
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illegitima^ and outcast from th^ normal education 

of either^ rlu%; they are brought up in homes that 

are the bat1!le*grounds of conflicting cultures; they , 

labour under^a heavy premium of disadvantage. Th^re, 

is, of course,^ a passing suggestion of Darwin's "to 

Wount for atavism that might go to support the 

theory of the vileness of half-br^s, if it had ever 

been prpved. Bi^,, then, it never has been proved. 

There is no proof in ttte matter of all. 

s* 

Suppose, now, the]4 is such a, thing as an all-roun(f 
inferior race. Is that any reason^ why we shodld pro- 
pose to preserve it for ever in a condition of tutelage ? 

Whether there is a i^ace so inferior i Ho not know, but 

#• 

certainly ihere is no r^ so superior as*to be trusted 
with human char^. The trtie answer Aristotle 
plea for slavery, that there are “ mJtural slaves," lies in 
the fact that there are no V‘*natural ’’^Aasters. Power 
* is no more to be commit!^ to men without discipline 
and re^riction than alcofiol. The true objection to 
slarery is*not that it is unjust to the inferior but that 
it corrupts the superior. There is only one sane and 
logical thing to be done with a really inferior race, 
and tl)^t is to ext^minate it. 

Now there are various ways of exterminating a 
race, and mftit of them are *cruel. You may end it 
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with fire and sword after the old Hebrew fashion ; you 
may enslave it and work it to death, as the Spaniards 
did the Caribs; you may set it boundaries and then 
poison it slowly with deleterious commodities, as the 
Ameiicans do with most of thek* Indians ; you may 
incite it to wear clothing to which it is not accustomed 
and to live under now and strange conditions that will 
expose it to infectious <liseases to which you yourselves 
are immune, as the missionaries do the Polynesians ; 
you may resort to honest simple murder, as we bjUglish 
did with the Tasmanians ; or you can manitain such 
conditions as conduce to “ race suicide,” as the British 
administration does m Fiji. 'Supiwse, then, for a 
momeni^ that there, is an all-ro>ind inferior race; a 
Modem Utopia is under the hard logic of life, and it 
would have to exterminate such a race as tjuickly as it 
could. On the whole, the Fijian device -^eems the 
h'ast cruel.’ But U to wa would dcfthat without any 
clumsiness of race . iistinction, in exactly the same 
manner, and bynne^same madliinery, as it exterminates 
all its own defective and inferior strains; that is to 
say, as we have already discussed in Chapter the Fifth, 
§ 1, by its marriage laws, and by the lavfs of the 
minimum wage. That extinction need never be die* 
criminatory. If any of the race did, t/ter all, provb 
to be fit to survive, fhey would survive — they wouldf be 
picked out with a sure and automatic justice frodr the 
oYar*ready condemnation^of all their kind, 
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^ Is however, an all-round, inferior race in the 

world ? ,Even the Australian black-fellow is, perhaps, 
not quite so* entirely eligible for extinction as a goo^, 
wholesome, , horse-racing, sheep-farming Australian 
white may think. •These queer little races, the blick 
Ifellows, the Pigmies, the Bushmen, may have their 
little gifts, a greater keenness, fc greater fineness of 
this seqse or thal^ ^ quaintness of the imagination or 
whatnot, that may s&iVe as their little unique addition 
*to the totality of t)ur Utopian civilisation. We are 
supposing ^hat every individual alive on earth is alive 
in Utopia, and so all the surviving “ black-fellow»” are 
there. Every one oP^ them in .Utopia has tiad vhaf 
none have had on .earth, a faij education «nd fair 
treatment, justice, and opportunity. Suppose that the 
common idea is rigljt about the general inferiority of 
these peof»le, then it would follow that ip Utopia most 
of them are childless, and wedcing at ct about tjje 
minimum* wage, and some will K5w;,e passed out pf all 
possibility of offspring uifdai* the l|an(i'«of the offended 
law ; but still — cannot we imagine some few of these 
little pgople — whom you fcust suppose neither naked 
nor*^cloth€d in the European style, but robed in the 
Utopian fashion — may have found some delicate ai’t 
tb practise, some pteculiar sort of carving, for example, 
thai jqstifies God ip creating them^ Utopia has sound 
sanitiCry laws, sound social laws, sound economic laws ; 
what harm aitg these people gofng to do ? 
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Some may be even pimperous and adnircd, ii)ay 
have married women of their own or some other race^ 
and so may be transmitting; that distinctive thin thread 
of excellence, to take its due place in the great synthesis 
of the future. 

And, indeed, coming along that terrace in Utopid, 
I see a little figure, a little bright-eyetl, bearded man, 
inky black., frizzy haire*d, and clrd in a whi^e tunic 
and black hose, and with a mantle of lemon yellow 
wrapj)ed about hi.s shoulders, lie walks, as most 
Utopians walk, as though he had reason to l)e proud 
of softiethins:, as though he had no reason to be afraid 
of Anything in the world. He carries a portfolio in 
his hand. It is that, I suppose, as much as his hair, 
that recalls the Quart'u'r Latin to my mind. 


§ 4 

I had alreafly iljscusscd ^thc (picstion of race with 
the botanist at Lucerne. 

“ But you would not fike,” he cried in ,,hon'or, 
“ your daughter to marry a Chinaman or a ni^gro 

“ Of course,” said I, “ when you say Chinaman, you 
think of a creature with a pigtajl, long nails, anH 
in-sanitary habits, apd when you say negro yoi^ think 
of a filthy-headed, black creature in an old hat. * You 
do this because your imagination is too feeble tc 
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di^ntaqg^ the inherent qualities <of ^ thing from its 
habitual .associations.'' 

“ Insult isn't argument," said the botanist. 

** Neither is unsound implication. You make a 
question of i*ce illto a question of unequal cultures. 
Vou would not like your daughter to marry the sort 
of^negro who steals hens, but theft you would also not 
like j^r daughter^to marry a pure English hunch- 
back with a squint, or a drunken cab tout of Norman 
blood. As a matter of fact, very few well-bred English 
girH do commit that sort of indiscretion. But you 
don'^ think it necessary to generalise against nlen of 
your own race because there «re drunken cab k>uts, 
and why should «you generalise against Tiegroes ? 
Because the proportion of undesirables is higher among 
negroes, that does iwt justify a sweeping condemnation. 
You may have to comlemn most, but why all? There 
may be — neither of us knows J^nough to deny — negroes 
who areHhandsome, capable, coufiageous." 

“ Ugh ! " said the bof^mst. 

“ How detestable you must find Othello ! " 

ItJs my Utopia, and for a moment I could almost 
find it in my heart to spite the botanist by creating a 
modem Desdemona and Ijpr lover sooty black to the 
lips, there belbr^ our ,eyes. But I am not so sure of 
my GAse as that, end for the mosnent there shall come 
nothing more than a swart-faced, dusky Burmese 
woman in the dress of the Greater Rule, with her tall 
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Englishman (as he might be on earth) at -h^r side. 
Tljiat, however, is a digression from niy conversation 
with the botanist. 

‘‘ And the Chinaman ? ” said the botanist. 

“I think we shall have all the bufT and yellow 
peoples intermingling pretty freely.” 

“Chinamen and white women, for example.” 

** Yes,” I said, “ you’ve got to swrllow that, arvhow ; 
yon shall swallow that.” 

He finds the idea too revolting for comment. 

I try and make the thing seem easier for him. “4)o 
t|7,” Tsaid, “to grasp a Modern Utopian’s conditions.’ 
The Chinaman will s{)cak the same language as his wife 
— whatever her race ir. \y be — he will wear costume of 
the common civilised fashion, he will have much the 
same education as his European ri.’al, read the same 
literature, bow lo the same tratlit’ons. And you must 
remember a wife in Utopia is singularly not subject to 
her husband. . • • , 

The Iwtanist pro<laims b's invincible conclusion: 
“Everyone woul^l cut her !” 

“This is Utopia,” I .said, and then sought once 
more to tranquilise his mind. “ No doubt among the 
vulgar, coarse-minded people outside the Rule there 
may be something of the sort. . Eve~y earthly moral 
blockhead, a little echr.'atcd, perhaps, is to be found in 
Utopia. You will, no dopbt, find the *cut' and the 
* boycott,’ and all ^oae nice little devices by* which dull 
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people get^a keen edge on life, in theit place here, and 

I their plaoe here is somewhere ” ^ 

I turned a thumb earthward. “ There ! ” 

The botanist did not answer for a little while# 
Then he said^with*some temper and great emphasis : 
‘^Vell, I’m jolly glad anyhow that I’m not to be a 
perpianent* resident in this Ujopla, \f our daughters 
are married €Iottentots by regidcAwn^ I’m jolly 
.glMl.” 

• • 

He turned his back on me. 

Now dfd I say anything of the sort .^ . . . 
l.Jiad to bring hi^m, Psuppose; there’s ijo gfittkig 
away from him in this life. But, as I have all^dy 
observed, the happy ancients want to their *Utopias 
without this sort of company. 


§ 5 . 

What gives the botai^hl so great an advantage in 
all his Anti-Utopian utterances is his unconsciousness 
of his eavn limitations. He thinks in little pieces that 
lie about loose, and nothing has any necessary link 
Vith anything else in his^mind. So that I cannot 
report upon l)Tm Jby asking him, if he objects to this 
synthesis of all nations, tongues and peoples in a World 
State, what alternative ideal ^e proposes. 

People df this sort do not even^feel the need of 
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alternatives. Be;5'ond the scope of a few pei^onal pro- 
jects, meeting Her again, and things like that, they do 
. not feel that there is a future. They are unencumbered 
by tony baggage of convictions whatever, in relation to 
that. That, at least, is the only way ir which I can 
explain our friend’s high intellectual mobility. Attempts ’ 
to correlate statesnianship, which they regard with 
interest as a dramatic interplay of personalitiAjj with 
any secular movement of humanity, they class with the 
differential calculus and Darwinism, as things far too 
difficult to be anything but finally and subtly wrong. 

^ "Scf the, argument must pass into a direct addr^ to 
the PSader. 

If you are not prepared to legard a world- wide 
synthesis of all cultures and polities and races into one 
World State as the desirable end upon which all civilis- 
ing efforts converge, what do you.regard as the'desirable 
end? Synthesis, one mdy remark in' passing, does not 
necessarily mean fusion, nor does it mean uniformity. 

The alternatives fall roughly under three headings. 
The first is to assume there is a best race, to define as 
well as one can that best race, and to regard aP other 
races as material for extermination. This has a fine, 
modem, biological air (“ Survival of the Fittest ”). If' 
you are one of those queer German f^ofessors who 
write insanity about lyelt-Folitik, yom assume the best 
race is the “ Teutonic ’’;^Cecil Rhodes affected that 
triumph of creative ima^nation, the ** Anglo-Saxon 
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•ape”;^vijv friend, Moses Cohan, ij^iiidis there is much 
uO be sjii4 for the Jew. On its premises, this is a 
perfectly soTind and reasonable policy, and it opSns 
. out a brilliant prospect for the scientific inventor, fojr 
what one might call Welt-Apparat in the future, ‘for 
^tional harrowing and reaping machines, and race- 
destroying fumigations. The great plain of* China 
(“\jrij<>w Peril fiends itsefi* particularly to some 
striking whole.sale undertaking ; it might, Yor example, 
be flooded for a ffiw days, and then disinfected with 
volcanic chlorine. Whether, when all the inferior 
caces have been stamped «out, the superior race*wquld 
not proceed at once,*or after ^ brief millennial peridd 
of social harmony,^o divide its^f into sub-classes, and 
begin the business over again at a higher level, is an 
interesting residue^ question into iVhich we need not 
now penetrate. 

That complete development of a scientific \\jelt- 
Politik • is not, however, very widely advocated at 
present, no doubt fron!^a*want,of confidence in the 
public imagination. We have, however, a very audible 
and influential school, tfie Modern Imperialist school, 
which (Estinguishes its own race — there is a German, 
a British, and an Anglo-^Saxon section in the school, 
and a wider feacjiing which embraces the whole “ white 
race” in one rimarkable toler^mce — as the superior 
race, as one, indeed, superior enough to own slaves, 
collectively^ if not individually ; and the exponents of 
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this doctrine look'«vith a •I'esolute, truculent, byt slightly 
indistinct eye to a future in which all the rest of the 
world will be in subjection to these elect. The ideals 
of this ty|)e are set forth pretty clearly in Air. Kidd’s 
Control o/' the Tropics. The whole wo Id is to be 
• administered by the “white” Powei-s — Mr. Kidd dnK 
not anticipate Japan — who will see to it that their 
subjects do not “ piwent the utilisat'oii of the iivi^iense 
natural restuiravs which they have in charge.” Those 
other races are to l)e rt'gardwl ns children, recalcitrant 
children at times, and without nnv of the tender 
emotioris of paternity. It is‘a little doubtful whether* 
the races lacking “ in the elementary (pinlities of so<-inl 
efficiency ’ are expect'd to accpiire them under the 
cha.stening hands of those races w Inch, through “ strength 
and energy of character, humanity^ probity, and in- 
tegrity, and a single-minded dcvot,ion to concejftions of 
duty,” are developing “ the resources of the richest 
regions <')f the earth " over their heads, or whether this 
is the ultimate ideal. 

Next conics the rather incoherent alternative that 
one associates in England with official LilKralisnu) 

liberalism in England is not ijuite the same thing 
as LilKTalism in the rest of .the world ; it i.n woven of 
two strands. There is VVhiggism, the (^tiwcrful triy- 
dition of seventeenth- century Protestant and republican 
England, with its great d<^bt to republican Home, its 
.strong coiistrtjctive and disciplinary bins, its^broad aiul 
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on’^inal^^ very living and inkelligewt outlooli ; and 
interwove' with this there is the sentimental and 
logical Liberalism that sprang from* the stresses of tfie 
eighteenth century, that finds its early scarce difSer-, 
entiated expression *in Harrington’s Oceam, and affer 
fro-sh draughts of the tradition of Brutus and Cato and 
sonie elegast trifling with noble sAvages, budded* in La 
Cit4 flowered in the emotional democratic 

naturalism of Rousseau, and bore abundant fruit in the 
French Revolution. ‘These are two very distinct strands. 
Directly they were freed in America from the grip of 
conflict with British Toryism, they came apart as tfie 
Republican and Democratic parties respectively. Their 
continued union in ftreat Britain js a political Occident. 
Because of this mixture, the whole career of English- 
speaking Liberalisiw, though it has 'gone to one un- 
broken strain of eloquence, has never pKoduced a clear 
_statement of poli^ in relatioit to other peoples politi- 
cally less' fortunate. It has developed no definite ideas 
at all about the future 'oft ^lankipd. The Whig dis- 
position, which once had some play in India, was 
certainly to attempt to* anglicise the “ native,” to 
assimilate his culture, and then to assimilate his 
political status with that of his temporary ruler. But 
interwoven wj^h ^his anglici.sing tendency, which was 
also, by the bye, at Christianising fjendency, was a strong 
disposition, derived ftom the Rousseau stmnd, to leave 
other peoples alone, to facilitate even the separation 
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and autonomy ofvdetachcd portions of our own peoples, 
to disintegrate finally . into perfect, because lawless, 
individuals. The official exposition of Biltish “ Libe- 
ralism ” to-day still wriggles unstably becaiise of these 
cdbfiicting constituents, but on the whple the Whig 
strand now seems the weaker. The contemporw?^ 


Liberal politician ufi’ers cogeift criticismnupou the 
brutality and conceit of modem inyx^rialisms, t?»at 
seems to lie the limit of his service. Taking what they 


do not say and do not propose its an indication of ' 


Lil)cral intentions, it would seem that the ideal of«the 


British Liberals and of the vVmerican Democrats is t« 
favotvr the existence of just a.s many petty, loosely 
allied, of quite independent nationalities as possible, 
just as many languages lus |)ossiblc, to deprec-ate annies 
and all controls, and to trust to the innate giMxlncss 
of disorder and the powers of an ardent sentimentality 
to iceep the \torld clean And sweet. The Liln’rals will^ 
not rai;e the plain consc(|ucnce that such a^ state of 
affairs is hopelessly unstable, that it involves the 
maximum ri.sk of war with the minimum of j)crmancnt 
benefit ami public order. They will not reflect that 
the stars in their courses rule inexorably against it. It 
is a vague, impossible idea^ with a mde sort of un-" 
worldly moral beauty, like the^gosppl^f the Douk- 
holiors. Besides that^charm it has this mtMt seductive 
quality to an official British Lib«ml, that it does not 
exact intellectual activity nor indeed activity of any 
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sort whatever. It is, by virtue gf that alone^ a far 
less mischievous doctrine than, the crude and violent 
Imperialism the popular Press. 

Neither, of these two schools of policy, neither .thg 
inteniational ffiissef faire of the Liberals, nor “ huStle 
lb?'_ the top ” Imperialism, promise any reality of per- 
manent progress for the world oft men. They &re the 
resort, ^e moral fcj^erence, of tliose who will not think 
fran^y and exhaustWely over the whole field of this 
question. Do thatj insist upon solutions of more than 
accidentals applicability, and you emerge with one or 
other of two contrasted solutions, as the consciousness 
of kind (ft* the consciousness of individuality p^vaiTs 
in your mind. In# the former^ case you will adopt 
aggressive Imperialism, but you will carry it out to its 
“thorough” degree of extermination. You will seek 
to develop the culture and power of yQur kfnd of men 
^and women to tlib utmost in drder to shoflilder all other 
kinds fiwm the earth. If on the other hagd you 
appreciate the unique, y<>u*vvill ajm at such a synthesis 
as this Utopia displays, a synthesis far more credible 
and p^sible than any otAer VVelt-Polifik. In spite of 
all the *pageant of modem war, synthesis is in the 
•trend of the world. To aid and develop it, could be 
'made the open ^nd secure policy of any great modern 
empv% now. ^odera war, modern international 
hostility, is, I believq, possible only through the stupid 
illiteracy qf the mass of men and the conceit and 
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intellectual indqjcnfe pf rulers and those* who feed 
the public mind. Were the will of the nfass of men 
lif and conscious, 1' nm Hrmly convinced ic would now 
butn steadily for synthesis and peace. 

^'It would be so easy to bring about world peace 
within a few decades, was there but the will 
among men ! The great empires that exist, need but 
a little speech and frankness 91^0 with {\nother. 
Within, the riddles of social order are already half 
solved in books aiul thought, theie are the common 
people and the subject peoples to lie educated iind 
drijled, to lx‘ led to a common speech and a common 
literature, to lx; assimilatetl and made citizens ; with- 
out, theij is the possibility of treaties. Why, for 
example, should Hritain and France, or either and 
the l'nite<l States, or Sweden and Norway, or Holland, 
or Denmark, 01; Italy, light any more for evei ? And 
if there is no re.ason, how foolish rtlid dangerous it 
is still, to sustain linguistic difl'erences and - custom 
houses, and all sorts of Aunish and iiTitating dis- 
tinctions l)etween their various citizens ! Whv should 
not all these jwoples agree to teach .some con)mon 
language, French, for example, in their common schools, 
or to teach each other's languages reciprocally ? Why ■ 
should they not aim at a common, liiicraturC, and 
bring their various common laws, the;x marriage biws, 
and so on, into uniformity 'f W^y should they hot 
work for a uniform minimum of labour r,condition.s 
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through ^11 their communities ? ^^hy, then,® should 
they itbV^except in the interests of a few rascal 
plutocrals—iitrade freely and exchange their citizenship 
freely throughout their common boundaries? ^No 
doubt there are difficulties to be found, but they nre 
vMuite finite difficulties. What is there to prevent a 
paraihd movement of all the civilised Powers •in the 
wdi’ld towards a common ideaPand assimilation ? 

Stupidity — nothing but stupidity, a ^upid brute 
jealousy, aimless and unjustifiable. 

The coarser conceptions of aggregation are at hand, 
the hostile, jealous patrioj:isms, the blare of trijmgets 
and ^he tpridc of fdols; thejjj serve the Saily^nedd 
though they lead towards disaster. The reaJl and the 
immediate has us in its grip, tt\e accidental personal 
thing. The little c^fFort of thought, 4he brief sustained 
effort o^ will, is too much for the contemporary mind. 
Such treaties, swch ^ympatl*tic iittern%tional move- 
ments, are but dream stuff yet on earth, though 
Utopia has realised them hyig since and already passed 
them by. 
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CHAPTER THE EI^VENfH 

The Bubble Bursts 

i 


§1 


As I walk back along the river tarrace to the hotel . 
where the botanist awaits me, and observe the Utopians 
I encQunter, I have no thought that my tenure of 
Utopia becomes every moment more j)recariovs. There 
float in ny mind vague .anticipations of more talks 
with my double and still more, of a steady elaboration 
of detail, of interesting journeys^ of exploration. I 
foiget thfft a Utopia is a thing of the imagination 
that becomes more fragile with cveiy added circum- 
stance,^ that, like a soap-bubble, it is most bfilliantly^ 
and variously coloured ab.t'ne very instant of its 
dissolution, lliis Utopia is nearly done. All the 
broad lines of 'its social organisation arc completed 
now, the discussion of ail its general diflicukies and 
problems. Utopian individuals pass me by, fine, 
buildings tower on either hand ; it doe^ not oit;ur to 
me that I may look too closely. To find the peoflic 
assuming the concrete and individual, is not, as I fondly 
imagine, the last triumph of realisation, but the 
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swimming moment of opacity befqjre the fiiln gives 
way. T^i’come to individual emotional cases, is to 
rethrn to the earth. 

I find the botanist sitting at a table in the h,ot^l 
courtyard. ^ 

- “ Well ? ” I say, standing before him. 

''****©ve been in the gardens qn the river tferrace, 
hd'answers, “ hoping I might s%e her again.” 

‘’’Nothing bettei* co do ? ” 

“ Nothing in the world.” 

“ You’ll have your double back from India to- 
morrow. Then you'll have conversation.” 

“t don’t want .it,’' he i-eplie^, compactly.’ 

I shrug ray shoulders, .and he adds, “'At least 
with him.” 

I let myself down into a seat beside him. 

For a time I sit restfully enjoying ^his companion- 
able silence, and thinking fragmentai:ily of those 
^samurai and their Rules. I entertain something of 
the satisfaction of a mai^ > who has finished building 
a bridge; I feel that 1 have joined together things 
that I had never joined before. My Utopia seems 
real to vne, very I’eal, I can believe in it, until the 
.metal chair-back gives to my shoulder blades, and 
‘Utopian sparwws twittei? and hop before my feet. 
I "haye a pleasaq^t moment of unhesitating self-satis- 
faction; I feel a sl^meless exultation to be there. 
For a moii^^nt I forget the consideration the botanist 
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demands ; the mere pleasure of completeness, of holding 
and controlling all the threads, possesses me.' 

“You icill persist in believing,” I say, with an 
aggressive expository note, “ that if yon^Dieet this 
lady she will be a person with the memories and 
sentiments of her double on earth. You think^^i 
will understand and pity, and perhaps love you. 
Nothing of the sort is the case.” I repeq,t with 
confident rudeness, “ Nothing of' the sort is the ’case. 
Things are different altogether hete ; you can hardly 

tell even now how different are ” 

, I discover he is not listening to me. 

“ What is the matter ” I ask*^^ abruptly. 

He ilAikes no answer, but hir exjircssion startles 
me. 

“ What is the matter ? ” and then I follow his 
eves. 

4 woniAn and a man ‘arc coming through the grea^ 
archway — and instantly I guess what ha.s happened. 
She it is arrests my attention first — long ago I knew 
she was a sweetly beautiful woman. She is fair, with 
frank blue eyes* that look with a sort of tei\^er re- 
ceptivity into her companion’s face. For a* moment 
or so they remain, greyish figures in the cool shadows 
against the sunlit greenery of the ganlen.^^beyoiW. 

“ It is Mary,” t|ie botanist wb'spers with white 
lips, but he stares at the form o^ the man. HisVacc 
whitens, it become so transfigured with emotion that 
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for u it does not look >^ea^. Then I see that 

his thin han(^ is clenched. 

I realise how little I understand his emotions. 

A sudd&A fear of what he will do takes hold of n^s. 
He sits white* and tense as the two come into the 
clea* ‘T^ght of the courtyard. The man, I see, is one 
of tjie samhraiy a dark, stron^faced man, a man I 
have qgVfer seen befSse, and she is. wearing the robe 
^hat shows her a follgwer of the Lesser Rule. 

Some glimmering of the botanist’s feelings strikes 
through to my slow sympathies. Of course — a strange 
m*an ! ,il put out a restraining hand towards? his arm.» 
“I told you,” I say, “that 'very probably, most 
probably, she would fiave met'sonte other. I tried^to 
prepare you.” 

“ Non|ense,” he whispers, without looking at me. 

I ‘‘ It isn’t that. It]p — that scoundrel—* — 

He has an impulse to rise. “ That scoundrel,” lie 
repeats. 

“He isn’t a scoundrel,” I sa^ “How do you 
know ? Keep still ! Why»are you standing up ? ” 

He afid I stand up quickly, I as soon as he. But 
now the full meaning of the group has reached me. I 
gprip his, arm. ,“Be sensibffe,” I say, speaking very 
ijuiokly, and wUh fay bttck to the approaching couple, 
f* He’s, not a scoundrel here. Th& world is different 
l^om that. It’s caught his piMe somehow and made 

k man of him. Whatevetr troubled thdm there ” 
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He turns a face bf ^hite wrath on me, of ecQusation, 

r 

ard for the momont 6f unexpected force. “This is 
' t/our doing," he says. “ You have done this to mock 
rapl He — of all men ! ” For a moment speech fails 
him, then ; “ You — you have done ■‘this to mock 
me. 

I try to explain \e^y quickly. My tot.x; is almost 
propitiatorv, 

“I never thought of it until now. But he’s 

How did I know he was the sort of man a disciplined 
world has a use for ? ” 

rtd makes no answer, bOt he looks at me wi^h cyfs 
thaf'-are |)ositively Ixiieful, and in' the instant I read 
his mute but mulish resofve that fltopia must end. 

“ Don't let that old (juarrel poison all this,'’ I say 
almost entrcatingly. “ It happenM all differently here 
— everything is different here. Your cioubfe will Ix' 
back to-morrow. Wait for him. Perhaps then ym 
will lAulerstand ” 

He shakes his ^cad, and then bursts out with, 
“ What do I want with a <louble ? Double ! What do 
I care if things have been different here ? This 

He thrusts me weakly back with his long, white 
hand. “My God!" he ny» almost forcibly, “whjt 
noD^nse all this is! All these dreeansi All\jtopjas' 

There she is ! i Oh, but I hAVe dreamt df h^r' 

Arid now " 

A sob catches him. I am really friglftened by thi: 
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I Jstill try to keep b^tw^en* him and these 
Utopians/^nd to hide his gestuj^s from them. 

“ It’s difihrent here,” I persist. It’s different here.^ 
The emotion you feel has no place in it. It’s a scar 

from the eartb» — th^ sore scar of your past ” * 

“And what are we all but scars ? What is life but 
a scarnhg It’s ycm — you who ddn’t understand ! Of 
course we are covered with scars, we live to be scarred, 
we lue scars ! We are the scars of the past ! These 

dreams^ these childi^ dreams ! ” 

He d<>es not need to finish his sentence, he waves 

an unteachable destructive arm. 

* 0 
My Ufopia rocks about me. • 

For a moment the vision of, that great Courtyard 

hangs real. There the Utopian^ ^ive real about’ me, 

going to and fro, and the great archway blazes with 

sunlight trom the gre§n gardens by the /iverside. The 

’•pan who is one of the gamurai, and hif lady, whom 

the botaflist loved on earth, pass out of sight behind 

the marble flower-set Tritoh the* spouts coolness in 

the middle of the place. For a moment I see two 

working men in green tunics sitting on a marble seat 

in the sl^adow of the colonnade, and a sweet little 

^Iver-haired old lady, clad, all in violet, and carrying 

a book,*comes* towards ,us and lifts a curious eye ai^ the 

botanist’s gestures.* And then — p 

“ Scars of the past ! Soprs of the past ! These 

fanciful, us^ss dreams ! ” 
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§ 2 

t There is no )erk, no sound, no hint of material shock. 
We are in Loudon, and clothed iv the fashion of the 
town. The sullen roar of London fills our ears. . . 

I See that 1 am standing beside an iron ^at-oi poor 
design in that grey and gawky )v^te of a.sphalfc — 
Trafalgar Squiu^, and the botaitiSt, with perplexity in 
his face, stares from me to a poor, 'shrivelled, dirt-line(t 
old woman — my God ! what a neglected thing she \jii ! — 
wljo prpffers a box of inatchps. ... , 

* t?e buys almost inevhanicallyj aiul turns back\o me. 

“ I wi,.s saying,” he say^, “ the p^st rules us absolutely. 
Those dreams ” . 

His sentence *does not complete itself. He looks 
nervous and irritated. ' 

You ‘have a trick ht times,” ht' says instead, “of 
making your suggestions so vivid ” 

He takes a plunge. “ If you don’t mind,” he says in 
a sort of quavering ultimatum, “ we won’t discuss that 
aspect of the question — the lady, I mean — furtj^er.” 

He pauses, and there still hangs a faint '()erplcxity 
between us. 

‘•But ” I begin. 

iFor a moment we stand there, ^and my dream* of 
Utopia runs off me like water fiy>m an oiled slab*. Of 
course — we lunched at our club. We caise back from 
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Sijitzerland by no dream trajn J>u^ by the ordinary 
Bale ex^ss. We have been, talking of that Lucerne- 
woman he fiarps upon, and I ha^e made some novel 
comment ^n his story. I have touched certain pos^- 
bilities. 

“ You can’t conceivably understand,” he says. < 

“ yhe,fact remains,” he gees on, taking *up the 
thread.of his a^nment again with an air of having 
dedH^ our field, “ we are the scai:% of the ^ast^ That’s 
a thing one can discuss — without personalities.”' 

« “ No^ I say rather stupidly, “ no.” 

. “You are always talking as though you cquld Jcick 
the past"* to pieces; as though* one could get rig^t out 
from oneself and begin afresh. ^ It is your fteakness — 
if you don’t mind my being frank — it makes youf seem 
harsh and dogmatic. Life has gone easily for you; 
you htfve never been badly tried. • You have been 
lucky — you do \iot understand the other way sjjout. 
You arc — hard.” 

I answer nothing. 

He pants for breath. I perceive that in our dis- 
cussion of his case 1 must have gone*too far, and that 
he has rebelled. Clearly I must have said something 
wounding about that ineffectual love story of his. 

“ You dph’t> allow for my position,” he says^Land it 
occurs to me to Jay, “I’m oblig^ to look at the' thing 
from my ovm point «of view.,. . .” 

One o* other of us makes a mqye. What a lot of 
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filthy, torn pa|>er is scattered about the world ! \\g 

walk slowly side by side towards the dirt-littei^ basin 
o( the fountain, and stand regarding two gnmy tramps 
who* sit and argue on a further seat. One, hold^ a 
horAble old boot in his hand, and'gest^ulates with 
it, while his other hand caresses his rag-wrapped foQt. 
“ Wot does Chani'lainW ? ” his words drift to es. 

’e says, wot’s the good of ’nvesting j»our kepi’tai. where 
these 'ere Americans may dump it flat any time tTi^y 
like. . . . 

(Were there not two men in green sittiiig on* a 
marble ‘seat ?) 

§ ^3 

^Ve walk on, our talk suspended^ jiast a ruthlessly 
clumsy hoaiding, towards where men and wum^n and 
children are struggling about a string of omnibuses, 
A newsvendor at the corner spreatls a newsjiaper placard 
u{>on the wood pavement, pyis Ihe comers down with 
stones, and we glimpse something almut : — 

MASSACRK IS OOK-SSA. 

DlfWOVKRY OK HI:MAS HF.MAINS AT I HKHTSKV. 

SHOCKING LYM’III.NG OrTKAGI*; IN NEW 
YORK STATE. 

c 

GERMAN’ INTRIGUER GET A, SET-BACK. 

THE BIRTHIJ^Y IION’OKRS. — EUI.I, 


I.IM*. 
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Dear old familiar world ! 

An ^.ngry parent in converjation with a sympathetic 
friend josifles against us. “I’ll knock his blooming 


yoTing ’ed orf if ’e cheeks me again. It’s these* ’«re 


brasted Boaid ScHools- 


, An omnibus passes, bearing on a board beneath# 
an iiflborsectly drawn Union^Jack an exhortation to 
the tufle* patriot* to “ Buy Bumper’s British-Boiled 

I am stunned beyond the possibility of discussion 
fof a spftce. In this very place it must have been that 
the 2'igh terrace ran with the gardens belpw.it, 4long 
which T came from my double to our hotel.* I am 
going back, but now through Reality, alon^ the path 
I passed so hapj)ily in my dreafl^. And the people* I 
saw then are the people I am looking at now — with a 
difference. 

The botanist walks beside me, white and nemously 
jerky ifl his movements^ his ultimatum delivered. 

We start to cross #tife road. An open carriage 
drives by, and we see^ a jaded, red-haired woman, 
smeaKd with paint, dressed in furs, and petulantly 
discontented. Her face is familiar to me, her face, 


with a difference. 

Why do»t think gf her as dressed in green ? 

Of course !— %he it was I s|w leading her children 
by the hand ! 

Come^a crash to our left, and 41 running of people 
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*to see a cab-hors« on tlie slippery, slantii^ 

pavement outside St, Martin’s Church. 

\Ve go on up the'street. 

A heavy-eyed young Jewess, a draggled prostitute^ 
no cVimson flower for her hair, poor^girl Ici-regards us 
'with a momentary s])eculation, and we get a whifl^of 
foul lan^age from tw# newsboys on the kerb< 

“ We can’t go on talking,” the botmiist beghts, and 
ducks aside just in time to save his eye from the ferlHe 
of a stupidly held umbrella. He is going to treat our 
little tiff about that lady as closed. He ha^the air 
of ^picking pp our conversation a^ain at some em’lier 
point 

He ste'j[)s into the,gutter, walk* round outside a 
negroMiawker, just escapes the wheel of a hansom, and 
comes to my side again. 

“ We can't go* on talking of y(\nr Utopia,” fie says, 
“ in a noise and crowd like this.” 

We are separated by a portly man going* in the 
opposite direction, and join 'again. “ We can’t go on 
talking of Utopia,” he re|)eats, “in London. ... Up 
in the mountains — and holiday-time — it was all eight. 
We let ourselves go ! ” 

“I’ve been living in IJjopia,” 1 answer, tacitly 
adopting his tacit proposal to drop thckla!% out of the 
question. 

“#\t times,” he says, ^th a queer laugh, “you’ve 
almost made me liv^ there too.” 
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^ He •reflects. “ It doesn’t ^do^yoji know. iVb / And 

I doS’^’know whether, after all, I want ” 

We are separated again by hdlf-a-dozen lifted flag- 
stones, ^burning brazier, and two engineers coneerped 
with some qpderground business or other — in the ifisiest 
hour of the day’s traffic. 

■^Wj^y shouldn’t it do ?” I ask. 

“Jfrt^poils world of everyday to let your mind 
on impossible ‘perfections.” * ^ 

“ I wish,” I * shout against the traffic, “ I couTd 
sttiash the world of everyday.” 

My note becomes quarrelsome. “ You may ficcept 
this as "the world of reality, you may consent to be* one 
scar in an ill-dreesed compound wound, bift so — not I ! 
This is a dream too — this world.^ Your dream, and*yotI 

bring me back tc it — out of Utojna ” 

The crossing , of Bow Street • gives me pause 
again. 

The face of a girl who is passing westward, a student 
girl, rather carelessly d*^sed, her books in a carrying- 
strap, comes across mj field of vision. The westward 
sun^f London glows upon her face. She has eyes that 
drfiam, surely no sensuous nor personal dream. 

After all, after all, dispersed, hidden, disorganised, 
undtscovenftl, • unsijspected even by themse^es, the 
sctmurai of Utopia are in this world, the motrves that 
we developed anckorganisfid there stir dumbly \!iere and 
stifle in«ten thousand futile hearty. . . '. 
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I overtake the botapist, who got ahead at th^ 
crossing by the advantage, of a dust-cart. 

“You think this is real because you can’t wake ou^ 
of k,’* I say. “ It’s all a dream, and there are ^ple— 
I’m JUst one of the first of a multitude — ^between 
deeping and waking — who will presently be rubbing it 
out of their eyes.” * ^ 

A pinched and dirty little girl, with-sores (fpon her 
face, stretches 'out a bunch of wilting violets, in a pit^ 
fully thin little fist, and interrupts iny speech. “ Bunch 
o’ vi’lets — <Mi’y a pejiny.” 

“ No‘! ” IjSay curtly, hardeiTing my heart. , 

A ragged and filthy nursiug mother, with her last 
addition to bur Imperial People on her arm, comes out 
of a drinkshop, and staj^ds a little unsteadily, and wipes 
niouth and nose comprehensively with the back of a red 
chapped hand. . . . 


• § 4 

“ Isn't that reality,” says the Imtanist, alvost 

51 

triumphantly, and leaves me aghast at his triumph. ' 

I say belatedly,, “It’s a thing iu a 

nightm V- * " 

He thakes his head imd smiles — exai>peratingly. 

I p^iTceive quite abruptly that the botanist and t 
have reached the limt^ of our intercourse. 
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“^T^e world dreams tlyngs 4ike that,^ I say* 
“ because it suffers from an p^digestion of such people 
as you.” 

His 4ow>toned self-complacency, like the ^aded 
banner of «n o'bstinate fort, still flies uncdhqfiered. 
And you know, he*s not even a happy man with it all«( 

^f’br .^n seconds or more I am furiously seeking in 
my mjhTl^for a^word, for a term of abuse, for one com- 
^endious verbal missile that shall smasn this man for 
ever. It has to express total inadequacy of,imagi- 
ifotion'’and will, spiritual anseniia,,dull respectability, 
grq^ sentimentality, a ctdtivated pettiness^of«bea|t. . . . 

That word will not come: But no otb^aHvord will 
do. Indeed the f^ord does not exist. Tberc is nothing 
with sufficient vituperative concentration for this m«»ral 
and intellectual s'cupidity of edut^ted people. ... 

“ fer ’’ he begins. 

No ! I can’t endure him. 

W^th a passionate rapidity of movement I leave his 
side, dart between a c£rfriage«and a van, duck under 
the head of a cab-horse, and board a 'bus going west- 
ward somewhere — ^but anyhow, going in exactly the 
reverse direction to the botanist. I clamber up the 
steps and thrfead my gwaying way to the seat im- 
memately behind t^e diiver. 

“ There ! ” € say, as I whack myself dowif on the 
seat and pant. 

Whdi I look round the botanist is out of sight. 
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(Th^ is an omen in that ijf(Mig& On h^ many 
occasidb^ fnust that ancestor non have had' just the 
Utopist's ^ing of ambitious unfeality, havetdecSted 
thsA on th® wh<de it was wiser to go very qtti^y bme 
again, and l^ve the, big beast. alone? But, intfie^d, 
men rode upon the elephant's head, and guided him* 
this wc^y ^ that. . . . The Thing in Being tbAt roars 
sd* treiptf:(d<)^yj,jid)Qut Charmg Cross comer seems a 
hjg^fir antagonist thw an elephdbt, but \ben we have 
better weapons thdn chipped flint blades. . . .) ** 

•After all, in a very little tim| everything that 
mi^ht% this September aftetfoon 
or passed away for ever,^iV^thing. 
These omnibu^, these gre«t s^wairt, crowded, many- 
coloured things that jostle one pother and mdke «o 
handsome a clattct-clamour, will ^ have gone; th^' 
and thflir horseaan^ drivers and organisation ; you will 
come hare and ^ou will not ^nd them. else 

will bep here^ some diflbrent sort of* vehicle^ that b 
now periiaps the mete of agi- idea in some an giniw 
student's brain. And thb road and pavementciHU 
have flanged, and them imfu^msive^gp^at buddings^ 
other buildings will be here, buildings that fuie as yet 
more impalpa^d tium tl^ page you readj more finrm- 
less aifd flih^Q^j^:;^ than anything that b icyaoned 
Bem Xittie plans sketd^ on paper, strpkei oAi, peh 
or 'l£he flkRt matrabJ^li^rot tfhak 

wjU atlflflk'-.^dite^^ every detad^a^jll^i^,' these 
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re-echouig actualities that overwhelm us nUw. And 
the clothing and gestures of these innumerabre people, 

p * 

the' character of thc*lr faces and hearing, these too will 
hit ’^cast in the spirit of what are now obscure and 
impalpable beginnings. ^ 

The new things will be indeed of the substance of 
the Ihhig that is, bub differing just in the mcaan-e of 
the will and imagination that go*is, to theta. • 

They will lK‘'strong and fair as the will is sturdy apd 
'organised and the imagination compfehensive and bold ; 
they will be ugly and smeared with wretchedness as the 
willjis fluctuating and the invagination timid and mean. 

* Indf?w-» Will is stronger than Fact, it cifti moidd 

and ovcrcdtiie Fact. But this worW has still to dis- 

# * 

* cover its will, it is a '.vorld that slumlH'is inertly, and 
all this roar and p'ldsation of life i: no more than its 
heavy breattiing. • . . My mind runs on to the thought 
of aa awakehiiyg. 

As my omnibus goes lumlK'ring up (’ockspuf Street 
through the clatter rattle »»f,ihe cabs and carriages, 
there comes another fancy in my mind. . . . Coultl one 
but realise an a{aK'alyptic image and sup|)o.se an ^uigcl, 
such a.s was given to each of the seven clnlrches ot 
Asia, given for a space to the service of the Greater* 
Rule. /I .see him as a towering^ figure 'jf flarf.e and 
colouf^ standing between earth and .slw.', with a truin[)et 
in hisr hands over there above the. Hay market, against 
the October glow ; and when he sounds, all tbe sainurah 
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who are samurai in Utopia^ wpl know themselves 
and Jnf another. . . . 

(Whup ! says a motor brougBam, and a policeman 
stays th® traffic with his hand.) 

All of u| who partake of the samurai wotllfl*know 
ourselves and one another! 

Rpr moment I have a wision of this resurrec- 
> tfon o4<^e livijjg, 4 of a vagile, magnificent answer; of 
couiftless myriads at attention,* of all fhat is fine iu 
humanity at attention, round the compass »f the 
earth. * 

, Then that philosopjjy of individual, tfrilquegess 
resumes^ its swa)* over my (thoughts, and ^gy ’Jtream of 
a world’s awalceniAg fades., 

I had forgotten. . . , 

Thinks do not*happen like tha^r God is not simple, 
God is»not thejjtrical, the su^imons eomes \o each man 
in its due timft for him, with an infinite subtlety of 
variety. . . . 

If that is so, what V my Utopia ? 

This infinite world must needs be flattened to get 
it on^one retina. The picture of a solid thing, although 
it is*fla1;tened and simplified, is not necessarily a lie. 
Surely, surely, i« the en^ by degrees and steps, some- 
thing •of thaa s«rt, gome such understanding^ as this 
Crt(^ia must conie. First here^then there, sing% men 
»an4 then groups of,men wilifaH into line — not indeed 
‘with my poor faulty hesitating si\ggestions — but with 
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a great and comprahe^yi^e plan wrought out man^ 
min^s and in many tongues. It is just beS*5ise my 
plan is faulty, because it mis-states so much,^nd omits 
so^|ich, that they do not now fall in. It wiH not be 
like Jft^^eam, the world that is coming My dream 
fs just my own poor dream, the thing sufficient for 
me. \'Ve fail in comp..’ehension, we fail so^varibuslv 
and abundantly. We, see as muclj as. .it is .e'?r\pcabre 
for us to see,' and we 'see no further. But the fresh 
undau.ited generations come to take on our work 
beyond our utmost effort, beyond the range of oftr 
idej(|.s. They will learn with- certainty things thaj; to 
us are guess’, 's and riddlesfi ... 

There will be many Utopias. Each generation will 
' have its new version of Utopia, a little more certain 
and complete and r^al, with its problems lying closer 
and closer to the problems of the Thing in “Being. 
Until at last fr^m dreams Utopias will have come to be^ 
working' drawings, and the whole world will be shaping 
the final World State, the fiU^'and great and fruitful 
World State, that will only not be a Utopia because 
it will be this world. So surely it must be 


The poUceman drops his. hand. *■ Come up,” says 
the 'bvs driver, and the horses strain ; “ Clitter, clatter, 
cluck, clak,” the line qf hurrying hansoms overtakes the 
omni^ts going mst. A ' de.vteroitS lad on a bicycle, 
teith a bale qf newspapers on his back dodges nimbly 
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. • • • 

(xroi^ihe head tjf the colunm and^vantehes up a side 

street. * 

The omnibus sways fbncard. Rapt and prophdicy 
his pluntp hands clasped round the Juindk of his wnf^clloy 
his billycock hat ft trifle askeic, this irascible little man of 
the Voice, Jhis impatient dreamer, this scolding Qptimist, 
zcho %as’ argued so rudely Snd dogmcdirally about 
economlH^^aiul Ipkifi^phy and d'coraticyi, and indeed 
about everything tender the sun, who has been so hafd 
on the botanist and fashionalde icomen, and so rSuctant 
in the ^matter of beer, is carried *onxcard, dreaming 
dreams, dreams that ^dlt all the iturniabte Jj^onli’* of 
dife rence, may tie realities when you and / l^e dreams. 

He passes, aiul for a little .tjMU'c we are lefl^ ujth his 
egoisms and idiosytu'rasibs more oJ- i‘ss in suspense. • 

Hut why was He intruded ? you*n.df, iVhy could not 
a modem Utofl^ b(kdi.'tcusse<¥xcith(mt th'is Jmj>ersonalion 
— impersonally? It has confused the* hook, yoh say, 
made the argument hard to follmo, and?throz(m*a quidity 
of insincerity over the httole. 'A re we but mucking at 
Utopia.'t, you demand, wqng all these, noble and gener- 
alised hypes as the backcloth again.it which Uco bickering 
personalities jar atul squabble ? Do / mean zee are never 
to ztie^ the proihised land again except through a fore- 
ground of jedoj^ travellers? There is a commor^notion 
the^ the reading of a Utopia sha^ end zeith a szeeUing 
heart and clear resdlves, zmfh lists of mpies, fomaiion 
ofcommiifees, and eveti tlze commenebmept qf subscriptions. 
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Bvt this Utopia begm tfpop a philosophy qf fragmentom 
tion^^and endSf cot\ftisedlyt amidst a gross tumult qf 
immediate realities^ in dust and doubts with, dt the best, 
oju^infdviducds aspiration. Utcpias were ome In godd 
faith, 'pryects for a fresh creation qf the world and of 
a most unworldly completeness; this so-called Modem 
Utopia is a mere story S)f’ personal adventuAn- ataon^ 
Utopian phUosophies. , 

Indeed, that came about without the writer's intention,. 
So it was the summoiwd vision came. For I see about 
me a- great multitude of little souli anti groups qf souSs 
as (ia^’kenld,>as derivative as my own ,* with the pasfoge 
of years T' li^^dcrstand more thul more clearly the' quality 
of the motives that urg,.me ami urgl them to do what- 
'ever we do. .. . Yet i/hat is not all I see, and I am not 
altogether bounded by my littleness. Ever and again, 
ctmtrasting xcith this immediate visiqn, eeme glirri])ses qf 
a (vm/vehensive oeheme, in which these personalities float , , 
the scheme of a tynthetie wider being, the great' State, 
mankind, in xohieh rcc all move and go, like blood 
cotpuscles, like neiye cells, it may be at times like brain 
cells, in the body qf a man. But the two visions 
are iwt seen consistently together, at least by' me, 
and I do not surely know that they Mist consistently ’ 
togethe^. The motives needed fv thbs^ wider issues 
come not into the intetjday qf my vahities and wishes. 
That ^greater scheme liesiabout the men and women' 
I know, as *I hax\. tried to make the iHsteu and 



, ^ 
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gpaces*the mounkuiut, cities, lam, gnd order qf Utopia 
lie mdpt my talking couple, tM great for their sustained 
compsehehsion. When one fiKuSes upoti these txco that 
wide la/ulsvape becomes indistinct and distant, an^fihen 
one regards^ that then tlte real jvrsons one krttfm grow 
vague and unreal. Ncx'crtheless, I cannot separate thAe 
twosfispJ^ts of human life, etwht commenting on*the other, 
^n thjji/^^'onp'^iyty luiumi great and individiuU iifheres 
the%ieompatibility If could not Resolve, tfltd which, there- 
fore, / hax<e had to present in this conf icting form. 
At titnes that preat scheme does sfcm to me to enter 
certain nwiCs lives as Os, jHwsion, as a repl *(ftul tliving 
motive*; there are those k7.w know it almos^ if it was 
a thing <)f desin*; even for n^', upon occasion, the little 
lures of the immediate life are ^te» small and* ifnn,*nnd^ 
the sotd goes ou^ to that mighty fleitig, to apprehend*it 
and Serve it^nd ^ssess. fiut this "is ah illumituition 
that jMSses as M comes, a rare transitory lucidity, feai'ing 
the souTs desire suddenly turned to, presumption atul 
hypocrisy upon the h\*s.^ ()m\ grasps at the Universe 
ami attains — Bathos. The hungers^ the Jealotlsies, .the 
prej\ulices and halnts luivc us agiin, and we arc forced 
back to think that it is so, ami not otherwise, that we are 
meant to serve the mystc^es ; that in these lAinkers it is 
we are drvecn'to op end we cannot umlersttdwl. Ami 
then, for measured moments in the night zcalchss or 
as one walks alone or wh'le <W sits in thought and 
speech with a frieml, the wider aspiratioiu glow agyiin 
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hnth *a silicere emotion^ mth the cohvrs of attainable 

» 

desire. . . . 

That is my all ahout^ Utopia^ and about d;he jiesire 
ands^ed for Utopia^ and how that planet Iks^to thin 
* planet JhaLhear 8 the daily lives of men. 4, 
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’^PTICISM OF THfe INSTRUMENT 

A ftOBTIO^ Of A j^A^ER BEAD TO t'HK OxECFBO PhILOSOPBIOAL 
Society, Novi^mber 8, 1903, and reprinted, with 88nk 
Uevwion, prom the Veruion oivkn in Miml, vol. xUP (N.S.). 
1 ?^. 51 . ^ 

(Se>> al»t Chupter I., § Q, and Clmptor X.,*§§ ) 


It .seema to me tftat 1 may myst propitiously attempt to 
interest you this evening by doBfi-yUng very krfefly*thi 
particular metaphysical and philosophical sy.stom in whidh 
1 do p)y thinking, and Ihore partfcifliyly by setting out 
for youj^dfrtl^raflfcn one oi^ two points in which I seem 
to myself to differ mosywidely from •current Accepted 


You must be prepaid for tjiings that will strike you 
as crude, for a certain difference of aSKM^tft^didfect that 
you may not like, and y^u must be prepare^too to hear 
what fliay strike you as the clumsy statement of my ' 
ignorant rediscovery of things already beautifully thought 
out yid said. !But in tlA end you may incline to forgive 
me some of this first offence. ... It is quite unavoid* 
abte that) in setiKng out these intellectual foundations of 
mine^ I should lapse for a ‘bioiwnt or so towards auto* 
biography. 
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A convergence of^circumstances led to my having 
knowledge of concrete tfiin^s quite extensively defeioped 
befor# I came to philosophical examination at alh have 
heand some one say that a savage or an animal is mentally 
»a pflrel^j)]^ective being, and in that respect I was like a 
savage or an animal until I was well over twinty. I was 
extremely unaware of the subjective or introverted element 
in my being. I was a Pojfitjvist without knowing it. • My 
early education was a feeble one ; it was /)ne in m/ 

private observation, inquiry and experiment were far iBore 
iiAport^t factors than any instruction, *or rather perhaps 
instruction I received was less even than what Ltearn^ 
for myself, and it terbiinated at thirteen. I had come into 
prettySntimale contact with tRe hairier realities of Efe^ 
with hunger ^’n vfrious formi, and many ];>ase and dis- 
agreeable necessities, befqfe !♦* was fifteen. About that 
^fge,* following the ^nriiv&tion of, certain theological and 
speculative curiosities/ 1 began to learn ItiDmething of what 
I will call deliberately and justly, Elementary Science — 
stuff I got out of CamelVs Popular Lducqtor ar'^ cheap 
text-bo6ks — and then, through accidents and ambitions 
that do not mattoi^ in the least U' us now, I came to three 

f ' 

years of illuminating and good siieWfic work. The central 
fact of those years was Huxley’s course in Com- 

parative Anatomy at the scho<)i in Exhibition I^oad. 
About that as a nucleus I arranged a spacious digest of 
facts. At the end of that time I had acquired what I 
still thinlf to be a fairly clear, knd complete and ordered 
view of ^ the ostensibly real universe.* Let me try to give, 
you the chief things I 1^. I had man definitely pla(^ 
in the ^eat scheme of bpacd and time. I knew him in- 
curably for wha\i he wp*s, finite and not final, a^ being of 
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mmproilkises and adaptations. I had traced hisfungs, for* 
examplti 4rom a Bwiniming bihdder, step by step, with 
scalpel an^ probe, through a dozex^ types or more, !• had 
seen tlie ancestral caecum shrink to that disease nest, the 
appendif of to-day, I had watched the gill slit pi^clied 
slowly to thesputf>oses of the ear and the reptite Jifw sus- 
pension utilised to eke out the needs of a sense organ taket 
from ^ts ij^tive and natural watej^. I had worked out the 
dtevelopj^ent of ^ those extraordinarily unsatisfactory ^j^d 
untiil^w(^tl)y IlnsfrAments, man^ teeth, •JProm the skin 
Scutes of the shark to their present function as a basis 
gold s^pings, and followed the slow unfolding^f tl^^ 
comple:f and painful process of gestation through which 
‘ maj^ comes into the world.# I had followed alj thdbo things 
and mafty kindred things by dissection and in embryology — 

I liad checked* theswhole th^ry of devSopnfcnt again in a 
year’s course of palaH)ntology, aiTckjf ^1 taken yi^dir^en^ 
sions' of the whol^ process, by the ssalo of the stars, in 41 * 
course of astronomical physics. Afak all that amount of 


objective came lAfore ^ hacl reached the be- 

ginniif^Tof any philosophidR on metaphyitical inquiry, any 
inquiry as to why I b^eved, how believed, what I 
believed, or what the fiAlmmental stufT of things was. 

Now following hard upon this in^!i 4 ii 4 g^i^ knowledge, 
came a time when I hod^ to give rayslblf to^Tfcaching, and 
it kf^came advisable to acquire one of those Teaching * 
Diplomas that are so widely and so foolishly despised, and 
that enterprise let me to • superficial, but suggestive study 
of educatio&ftl fbethod, of educational theory, ot logic, of 
psychology, and ft> at last, when the little aflair liith the 
diploma was settled^ to philoiopfa|^. Now to comelto logic 
over th^bracing uplands of coid|||arativO anatomy is to 
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cornea todogic with a lot of very natural precomceptioufi 
blown clean out of *one’s ^nd. It is, I submi^^ $ firay of 
takigg logic in the flank. tWhen you have realiaeTl to the 
marrow, that all the physical organs of man and* all his 
physical structure are what they are through a*series*of 
adaptations and approximations, and that |hey are kept 
tip to a level of practical efficiency only by the elimination 
of deathf and that this is true also of his brain Y^d^f his 
in^incts and of many o^ fiis mental predisposit*jgns, y€u 
are not going jto take ^is thinking Wppai'atus tTnqfl^tion- 
^gly as being in any way mysteriously different and betten 
And % had read only a little logic before I becamj^ aware 
of implUationa that «X could not agree with, and ass^umptio&s 
that ^eCbied^to*me to be <al together at variance with the^ 
general scheme of objectiveifa4*t estab*usl¥3d in myuiind. 

I came Ifui an examination of logicyil processes imd of 
^laqguage ^ith the j^ixpopfation that they would share the 
profoundly provisioned character,* the cljaracter of irregular 
limitation and adaptation that pervades the whole physical 
and animal being’ of man. iAnd 1 f^^ind^L.. ^hing I had 
expected. And ^as a consequ mco I found a sort of in-^ 
tellectuaUhardihopd about the Nissumptions of logic, that 
at first confused me and then rous4& all the latent scepticism 
in my mind. 

My quarrdi with the ascepted logic I developed 
long ago in a little paper that was printed i in, the 
Fortnightly Review in July, 1891. It was called the ** Re- 
discovery of the Unique,” and re-reading*it I perceive not 
only hoW bad and even annoying jt wits Ll manner — a 
tiling Jf have long known — but also how«L*emarkably bad ii 
was in expression* I ha^ good reason ^or doubting whether 
my powers of expressi<^. in these uses have very perceptibly 
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improTod, but at any rate I am doing my best mow With 
tfiat pf^F^us failure before me. a • * 

Tbaf unfortunate paper, amang other oversights \ can 
no longer regard as trivial, disregarded quite completely 
the factHhat a whole literature upon the antagoni|m«of 
the one and^heemany, of the specific ideal ofid^e in- 
dividual reality, was already in existence. It defined n9 
relations JKo other thought or ^hinkers. I understand 
iJDw, wl^t I du^ not understaTid then, why it was tot^j^ 
igno!^. l}qt the fdto underlying that p»|piT I cling to 
to-day. I consider it an idea that will ultimately bp 
regard^ as one ot primary importance to human tilCugl^^ 
and 1 ^1 try and present the substante of that early paper 
'^'agaj|i now very briefly, as iho boat opening gpneral 

case. My opening scepticisnsiscssontialW a doubt of the ob- 
jective reality of clamjieation. ^ I have no oesitrftion in saying 
that is the first and primary pro^iPjtiA of iny pl^^lgsopfjy. 

L have it in min(f that classifi^tion is a necessary 
condition of the working* of the iflemtal iiqplement but 
that it is j«4l^rt4ire from the ob^eclive truth of things, 
^»that d^sitication is verj^erviceable ^r the practical 
purposes of life but a veA doubtful preliminary to those 
fine penetrations the pUUosophical purpose, in its more 
arrogant moods, demands. All t1l9««liggj^^rities# of my 
way of thinking derive fram that. 

^ mind nourished upon anatomical study is of course 
permeated with the suggestion of the vagueness and in- 
stability of biold)pcal species. A biological sj^ecies is quite 
obviously a*^reAt niunber of unique individuals^ which is 
Mj^able from other biological species only by tiie fact 
\ that an enormous niynber of ^tbv linking individkals* are 
' inaccessible in time — are in othei^ords dead and gone^ 
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' and* eaclf' new individual in that species does, iif the dis- 
tinction of its own indlvlfluality, break away in iiiwever 
infinitesimal degree f^^om ^he previous averagp properties 
of '^the species. There is no property of any species, even 
the properties that constitute the specific definition, that 
is notH n&tter of more or less. If, for^fexample, a species 
^e distinguished by a single large red spot on the back, 
you will* find if you go Qver a great number oif^spe©imens 
^l^t red spot shrinking here to nothing, expandf ig thefb 
to a more gei>«ral redt*ess, weakenih^ to^ pinl^ deepening 
russet and brown, shading into crimson, and so on, and 
onS*<And this is true not only of biologicidy'jpecies. 
It is tpuo of the mineral specimens constituting a^miueral 
species, iitol J remember as a constant refrain in the lec/^ures*^ 
of i?rof. J udd uppn rock eli^isificatiou, *the wordS “ they 
pass into olie another by ipsensible ^gradations.** That 
is fcruo^^ I, hold, of n^l ,t\»ing8. 

i. You will think perhaps of atoms ^f the elements as 
instances of Identically similar things, but these are things 
not of experience * bpt of * theory, lud^uv^ivt^ is not a 
phenomenon in ci^^emistry tha^'^s not equally well explainecL 
on the supposition that it is meV|^ly the immense qilfentities 
of atoms necessarily taken innitfy experiment that mask 
by the«Dperation law of averages the fact that each 

atom alsr nas its* unique quality, its special individual 
difference. This idea of uniqueness in all individuals is 
not only true of the classifications of material science ; it 
is true, and still more evidenWy true, 6f the spepies of 
common* thought, it is true of common f^rifis. Take the 
word lhair. When one says chair, onfr thinks vaguely oi 
an &ve0ftge chair. But yjollect indivi/lual instances, think i 
of armchairs a*hd rea|^ing chairs, and dining-itwm chairs 
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aud kitdhen chairs, chairs that pass jnto bench^ chairs 
that cfbQs the boandary and become’ settees, dentists’ chairs, 
thrones^ OQ^ra stalls, seats of &1I sorts, those miracialoua 
fuil^goid |;rowths that cumber the floor of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, and you will perceive what a lax bundle 
in fact is this Simple straightforward term. In ccKiperation 
with an intelligent joiner 1 would undertake to defeat any 
deflnitior^f chair or chairishnei{s ^hab you gave mo! Chairs 
jdbt as„,^uch a^ individual organisms, just as much. 4 M 
niineiM and r#ck specimens, are uniiS[UO thingli —if you know 
tliem well enough *you will find an individual difToroncO 
e^en set of* machine-made chairs — and it Is on!^ 

J)ecau.se *we do not possess minds of Ainlimited capacity, 
because our brain h^ only a limited numbt^r o{ piggon- 
holes for our correspondence* With an ly^lhuj^d universe 
of objective uni(]ue.*(, that wahav^ to (Ipludo ourselves into 
the belief that there is a clyiirishneSw iu^his specicn ct)mrjon# 
to and distinctive ♦if all chairs. 

Lef^ me repeat ; this is of the very jjujal lent importance 
in all t^^v-ffSc^al^iflaii's oyifo, o»> indeed^in ndation to 
*anything but philosophy yml vt-ide gencl*alisationfi* Jiut 
in philosophy it matters yofoundly. 1& I order 'two rujw- 
laid eggs for breakfast, up*come*two unhatched but still 
unique avian individuals, and the cnRHtak«^|ro th(^ seqj^'o 
my r\jde physiological purpose. I can afford tJJSgnore the 
hens^ eg^s of the past that were not quite so nearly this ' 
, sort of thing, and the hens’ eggs of the future that will 
' accun^late modification ige by age ; I can vjjnture to 
Ignore the rare chanefe of an abnormality in chemical eom- 
posftioQ and of an^ startling abermtion in my physiological 
* reaction ; I can, with a confidenc\ that is practicably per* 
feet, say^th unqualified 8implici\ “two* eggs,” but not 
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if my concern is not (ay morning’s breakfa,st bat the^utmovt 

possible truth. » o 0 

^]^ow let me go oif to point out whither this ijiea of 
unhpeness tends. I submit to you that syllpgism vs 
basecF jyn ^ classification, that all hard Jogical reasoning 
^.ends to imply and is apt to imply a con^dence in the 
objective reality of classification. Consequently rn denying 
that I <feny the absolute validity of logic. Cl{£rnfiSatio^ 
{(ird number, which in truth ignore ,the' fi.ne di^fTef^nces of 
objective realities, have m the past of human Ihought^eei^ 
mipos)^ upon things. Let me for clearness’ sake take a 
’/loorty here — commit, as you may perhaps thin)i4n ua- 
pardon4i\jl§ insolence. Hindoo thought and Greek thought 
aliko^ impress me as being dvormrch obsessed an 
objective tre^ptmert of certain necessary preliminary con- 
ditions of human tlijpught< -number and^'detinition and class 
•and abslAct form. * But these things, number, definition, 
class and abstract form, I hold, are iuerely unavoidable 
conditions of ment at activity —regrettable jjpnditions rather 
than essential facts. The of mr m'nSs 

forceps, and crusK^ the irxUhfa liK^e in taking hold of it 

It was about chis difi^cult;^^^hat the mind of Plato 
played a little inconclusively all his life. For the most 
part he the idea as the something behind 

reality, ^nereas it seems to me ihat the idea is the more 
proximate and less perfect thing, the thing by w&icli* the 
mind, by ignoring individual differences, attempts to com- 
prehend, jan otherwise unmanageable numl^r of unique 
realities. ^ 

Lei' me give you a rough figure of what I am trying 
to convey in this firi» atlack upon the philosophical 
validity of general teims. Tou have seen the 'results ol 
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thoso yariooB methods of black and •white reproduction 
that ift'^pIVe the use of a rectangufar net. You know the 
sort o^, process picture I moan — it^ used to be empl^j^d 
very frequently in reproducing photographs. At a lilftlo 
distance you really seem to have a faithful ropr(j(lu^i?)n*of 
the original j^cture, but when you peer closely yoti liiK^ 
not the uyique form and masses of the original, but a 
multifiidr^of little rectangles, giiliform in shape and size. 
The m(^ i^to the thing, the closer ffKt 

look, 'the moxt the picture is lost ir^roticulafions. I submit 
the world of reaaofied inquiry has a very similar rp^tion 
te, the Wpld I call objectively real. For the rough j^rposflfr*' 
^of everyday the net-work picture will Jo, byt tho^fipdr your 
purpose the less it wilAservorand for an ideal ly*fino pu^.ase, 
for absolute apd general knowIedg(3 that w^) bo as true 
for a man at a distance within tqV^scopi as for a man with 
a microscope it will not serve at all.'^ • V\ 

It is true you 4an make your up t of logical interpre- 
tation *^nerag^finer, you can fine your ^lassHication more 
and ascertain li^iit. "dut esschiially you are 

' working in limits, and as ^u come closed, as you look at 
finer and subtler things, you leave thf5 practical puri)OHO 
for which the method exists, the elgmer^of error increases. 
Every species is vague, every term goesJJRlW^^ edges, 
and ^0 in my way of thinking, relentless lo^ is only 
another phrase for a stupidity, — for a sort of intellectual 
pigheadedness. If you push a philosophical or metaphysical 
inquisy thrqp^h a series 8f valid syllogisms— neyer com- 
mitting any general!/ recognised fallacy — you nevertheless 
leave a certain ruling and marg^al loss of objecti^ truth 
and you get deflections that are ^^cult to trace, at each 
phase in^he process. Every specif waggles about in its 
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^deSnition, every tool^is a little loose in its handfe, eveiy 
scale has its individual error. So long as you are^r^fcning 
for pfactical purposes aboutf the finite things of jxpwience, 
you can every now and then check your process, and corr^t 
yotr i^ustments. But not when you make what are called 
l^hilosophical and theological inquiries, wfien Jou turn your 
implement towards the final absolute truth ^of things. 
Doing tlfat is like firing aA jn inaccessible, unmanj^b^ an^d 
ksfestructible target at an unknown,, distance, wifi^ a df- 
fective rifle and variabib cartridges. Even by cfcance 
you Ijit you cannot know that you hit, ahd so it will matter 
^iS^hing’^t all, " ^ 

Tl^ assertion of^the necessary untrustworthiness of all 
reaspning processes arising out of the fallacy of classitici^ion 
in what is. qgite qonccivabfy \ universe *of ^uniques, forms 
only one introductonv aspect ofr my genefal scepticism of the 
clntflrudleAt of ThoyghK • 

I have now to tell you of another aspect of this 
scepticism of the instrument which concerns negative terms. 

Classes in logic are^jnoi 04W represftitSf^b^-ic^les with 
a harJ firm outFine, wherfeas^^ey have no such rfefiniteP" 
limits, but also there is a consu^nt disposition to ^ink of 
negative terras Jis if they represented positive classes. With 
words fust^a.s-?rrt^^ and abstract forms there are 

definite ^nases of human deveTopment. There is.^ you 
know, with regard to number, the phase when diarf can 
barely count at all, or counts in perfect good fajjbh and 
sanity uppn his fingers. Then ftiero is the pljMe wfcon he 
is struggling with the development *of number, when hq 
begins «/0 elaborate all sqrts of ideas al^ut numbers, u\\jbil 
at las^ he develops cpliplei superstitions about perfect 
numbers and imperfect numbers, about threes aVd 
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tbib like. The same ia the case ]fith abstracted forms, 
and^^en to-day we are soared!^ more than heads out of 
the vy t subtle muddle of thinfing about spheres and tdeally 
perfeo^ forms and so on, that was the price of this ^ttlo 
necesstury step to clear thinking. You know bettdr than 
I do how lAlrge*a part numerical and geometrical mugac, 
numerid^ and geometrical philosophy has played in tno 
histcgyjl the mind. And th^ whole apparatus ot language 
%Ad qgjkital ooa)|m)^cation is beset with like daug«^;s. 
Th#ltuig8age of the savage is, Isupposef purely positive; 
’ the thing has a nhme, the name has a thing. Thiundiftd 
's thJ^adition ^f language, wd to-day even, 

_ we hear a name, are predisposed — 8nd sometimes it Is a 
ve |7 vicious disposjfiion— *to imagine forth'^itfi something 
answe&g to, thh name. IT* are di»p^ed,j^ an incurable 
mental vice, to acfumulate infenuon in term. If I say ^ 
you Wodget or Crump, you find*you^lf passiu^ov^ the, 
.fact that these afe nothings, thes^are, so to speak, mA^ 
blanhety bl^^s, and trying to thi^^that sort of thing a 
Wodfijgli^CR^ruSIlp may Aii|l whereathis disposition 
' has come in, in its most^»Uuffng guisef is in th# case of 
negat^e terms. Our i^rument of knowledge persists in 
handling even such opem^ negat ive te rms as the Absolute, 
the Infinite, as though they were rea^lJliiteQ^, and wjien 
the^^ative element is Cver so little Sisguisecl^M it Ja in 
sudh a word as Omniscience, then the illusion of positive 
reality may. be complete. 

Blease /en)pmber tbtt I am trying to te^ you my 
, philosophy, and not arguing about yours. I^t mo try 
express how in my minc^ this matter of ^gative 
tbrms has shaped ttself. I*th^ of something Vhich I 
may pefflb^ best describe as beil^ off t&e stage or out of 
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court, or ii& the Void^without Implications, or as llothin^ 
ness or os Outer Darkneis'. This is a sort of hypo^tical 
Be^ohd to the visible world'‘of human thought, apd Ij^ther 
I think all negative terms roach at last, and mejge and 
beoonfe nothing. Whatever positive class you make, what- 
ever boundary you draw, straight away from tnat boundary 
begins the corresponding negative class and paisses into the 
illimitable horizon of nothingness. You talk of pink things, 
y<M2i. ignore, if you are a trained logician..bhe more VlusivI 
shades of pink, -and dri'w your line. Beyond ‘is tlj<?not 
pihk,^nown and knowable, and still in t'ne not pink Region 
combs to the Outer Darkness. Not blue, nappy, 
not iron, all the not "classes meet in that Outer Darkness. 
That, hame Outer Darkness ahd uuthingnoss is infigiitc 
space, and infinite 4>inie, and* any being of infinite qualities, 
and all that regional rule out of court in my philosophy 
altogetliSr.' 1 will gieitLer affirm ’lor deny if 1 can help it 
about any not things. ' I will not deal with not things at 
all, except by accident and inadvertence, _If I uoe the 
word ‘ infinite < I use it as oiar<^ often uses ' cf^untitos.’ “ the 
countlefis hosts of# the enemy ’’-e^or ‘ immeasurable ’ — “ im 
measurable clilFs ”->#-that is to s^x as the limit of measure 
meat rather than os the limit oi imaginary measurability, 
as^a cohveuiei>ttrc^^valent to as many times this cloth 
yard as..9t>u can, and os many again and so on and SP on. 
Now a great number of apparently positive terms arO, or 
have become, practically negative terms and are under the 
same ban with me. A considera'ble n(UubQ.r of terms) that 
have played a great part in the world of thought, seem to 
mo to 1^0 invalidated by ^his same defect, to have no con- 
tent or'' an undefined co^ltent or an Unjustifiable content. 
For example, that xiroi'd Omniscient, as implying infinite 
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Icnowl^ge, impressos me as l>cmg a^word with a delusive 
air o^lVotng solid and full, when it is really hollow with no 
content ¥ihatevei\ I am pcrsuadfid that knowing is the 
aelatio^ of a conscious being to something not itself, ihat 
the thing known is defined as a system of parts |ind, aspects’ 
and rclrftiqpf^ips, that knowledge is comprehension, 'and io 
that onlyiinite things can know or be known. When you 
talk ^f l>eing of infinite ext-snsion and infinite dura- 
fcon, odlniscient*^H(4y)ranipotent and Perfect, you soewi do 
mo taNcing in negatives of nothing whatever. Wljon 
you s^ak of tho^^Absoluy^ you speak to me of v^hing. 
If howWr you talk of a groat yet finite and thinki^iu 
^lieing, a lieiiig not myself, extending bc'yond my jpv^gination 
in i^imc and space, ^knowin^ all that I can tbinl^ df as 
known wd capabfe of doing all that T can t|;^k of as done, 
you come into the sphere of ny mcAtal operations, and 
into the scheme of^my philosophy! \ i\ 

Those then afo my first tw<^ charges against our 
instnsment^^jlfnowlodge, Ursdy, thiu it ckn work only 
by dj^J^^Crdkg individuals.^ ani troatitig uniejues as 
identically similar objects tSis respeef or that, so as tx) 
group them under one ^^m, and that dneo it has done so 
it tends automatically to intenflifa^the significanc^of that 
term, and secondly, th^t it'' can onjy ut;a!. J^ecly with 
negative terms by treating them as though 
posifive. But 1 have a further objection to the Instrument 
of Human Thouj^ht, that is not correlated to these fonner 
objeettons ai^ t^t is also*" rather more difficult W convey, 
t Essentially thi^(fea is to present a sort of stratffication 
iafiuman ideas. Ihave it ve^ Much in mind that|va»ious 
terms in our reasoifing lie, as itN^rcre, at different levels 
and^ in Afferent planes, and that wa^accomDlish a large 
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amount o£ error and oonf umon by reasoning terms togethei* 
that do not lie or nearly lie ^n the same plane. * ° ^ 

Jjet me endeavour tb make myself a little lees obscure 
by a*n^ 08 t flagrant instance from physical things. Skipposo 
some ono b^an to talk seriously of a man seeing an atom 
through a microscope, or better perhaps of cutting one in 
half with^a knife. There are a number of non-nnal^'^’fal 
people who would be quiteo prepared to believe*" th."^ an 
afiblH could be visible to the eye oi'-out'dh thiq iFannerf 
any one at all conversant with physical 'bonce^tlons 
w^lcbdiPjDOBt as soon think of billing the square rod^ of 2 
wMr a rook rifle as of cutting an atom in half witih^' knife' 
Our coifc^tio^ of an atom is reached through a process of 
hypothesis and analysis, and in the v'orld of atoms tb^sre 
are bo knjve»-^nd»no men to cut. If you chave thought 
with a strong consistent nrentatl movement, then when you 
'hfive thought of atom undOr the knife blade, your 
knife blade has itself ^'ecome a cloud of' swinging grouped 
atoms, and yohr microscope Hns a little, vnixeego of' oscil- 
latory and vibratory moledd'lra. If you thinS"* ''f the 
universe, thinking at the level of atoms, there is neither 
knife to cut, scale 'to weigh nor ^ye to see. The universe 
at that (plane to which mind of the molecular phpeici* 
deicends has none of the shapes or forms of our commo 
lifow'^Atever. This hand with which I write is ir tl 
universe of molecular physics a cloud of warring atoms "an 
molecules, combining and recombining, coPiding, rotating, 
flying hitber and thither in the universa’ atmosph^ o* 
ether. 

Yov^ see^ 1 hope, whak I mean, when I say that the 
universe of molecular f hysics is at a'diflTerent level from 
the universe of common experience ; — what we call stable 
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^nd^\id is in that world a frgejy moving system of inter- 
laci^» centres of force, wbat^wo call colour and sound is 
"^ther^no*ttiore than this length of vibration or that.^We 
liave imched to a cohcoption of that universe of m(jletular 
physics by a gr^t enterprise of organised analysis, and our 
univerf!^ #f daily experiences stands in relation "to tftat 
ebmentirf world as if it were a synthesis of ihos^ elemental 
thin|8.«« 

I woi^d you that this is onl^ a very oxtMjfho 

iasta|co of^lfe g?lieral stale of Affairs, that there may ^bo 
finermnd subtler^diffcrei^'s of level between one^rffijand 
tinothgP^nd tlnit terms may very jrell l)e thought as 
, lying obliquely and as l^ing twisted |hi|pugh» different 
le^ls:^ 

It will pcihapi give a clearer idea of wl)|it 1 jim sebking 
to convoy if T suggest a*conerojbe Imago for ^e whole 
world of a man's fought and knowjl^o. Imagine ala^o 
clear jelly, in wtiich at^ all angles ^and in all states of 
simpMcitvfiji^quIlfi^rtiou his Ideas are lirUbocldod, They arc 
all ^lman(> possible idcfwi/os tfioy lie, •none in reality 
'in^mpatihle with any. If you imaging the direction of 
Tip or down in this clea^p if hy being as ft were the direction 
Vn which one moves by analysi^i^ by synthesis, you go 
uown for example froq^ mdCter to %to[ns and central of 
•oroe Q/id up to men and staters and countries — it ;,*.t.’:ivvilj^ 
»siagine the ideas lying in that manner — you will get the 
jbegiiming of ipy intention* But our Instrument, our 
tiroi^ of li^iakin^ like a drawing before ths discovery 

perspective, a5jpears to have difficulties with ^e third 
dimension, appears capable onlysof dealing with o| reason' 
ing about ideas by projecting th^yn upoi^tho same plane. 
It will %e obvious that a great multitude of things may 
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very well exist togetker a solid jelly, which 
overlapping and incompatibje and mutually destiaiAivC’, 
whap projected togetheV upon one plane* Thuough the 
bias'i^ our Instrument to do this, through reasoning 
l^t'veen.terQis not in the same plane, an enormous amount 
of A)nfdsion, perplexity and mental deadlocking pcdhrs. 

The ojd theological deadlock between predeetiDatiaa 
and free-will serves admirably as an example of sort 
of*’ deadlock I mean. Take life at level of dhnmon 
sensation and common experience and ■fherc "ik no* Aore 
iniisp\tlablo fact than man’s freedom of will, unl^ it ia 
his^Bomplete moral responsibility. But make the 
least peiletreti^g ,of analyses and you perceive a world oi 
inevitlifto consequences, a r\gid succersion of cau&w fUd 
effect! In^istwipou a flat agreement tetw»en the two 
and there you are ! Slhe Instrument fails. 

«* It is upon these ^fcut’ee objections, and upon an extreme 
suspicion of abstract terras which arises ’materially out o: 
my first and second" objectionsjUhat I cl^(agy,jf^t m) case 
for a profound scepticism of ’’ihe remoter possibnities ^ 
the Instrunjent of fhought. It is a thing no more perfeW 
than the human eye or the huminj, ear, though l^e those 
other instruments it meji. have undefined possibilities of 
evolution towards inveased range,.and increased power. 

&vet..ach for my main contention. But before I con- 
clude I may— since I am here— say a little more in the 
autobiographical vein, and with a view to ,^ouk duKSMsion 
to show hoiv I reconcile this fundamental wpticism .Irith 
the very positive beUefs about world-wide issues I pos^, 
and the ' very definite distinction I make between right 
and wrong. 

I reconcile these,things by simply pointmg out to you 
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there i» «ny velidi^ image of that three 

^jfmenkwal jelly in which oyr ideas are suspended, aaoh 
a reoenciKation as yon demand in logic, such a projeefion 
6f the* things as in 'accordance upon one plane, isstotallx 
annecessary^<^impossible. 

Thil insutence upon the element of uniqueness In 
beings tlite subordination of the class to the individual 


^UffeAnd, not only destroys flho* universal claim of philo- 
sopl^,4u| tli^f|»^4lal claim o^ ethical ^imperatives* tfie 
Univeasal claim of^anv rciiirionB tponbinv. Tf vmi m nnMfnm 


univei^ claim o^any religious teaching. If you pr^^TQie 
hack ^pog my fugdaincnt^ position I must oonfs»i'^^^|pt 
hiith afl^standards and rules of conduct upon exactl^^me 
•same level as I put my beljef of what is rightful and 
whttt^^nsider rjgM) prnctiafrin art. I have arrived at a 


certain sort 8e|i-knowledgo and th<i!-o Mind, ve^ 
distinct imperatives for me*, bu^} a^ quite j^^arwl ^ 
admit there is no proving them imparallvo on any one else. 
One's political proceedings, one’s ift)sal actj are, I hold, 
just^aS mupb> aci&^pression jm one’s JxMStry or pmnting or 
musjfc ^t «ince life has^or ifs prjpordial elements 
ttssimilgtion and aggression, I try no^ only to obey ray 
imperatives, but to put th%fn persuasively and convincingly 
into other minds, to bring ab(mC,.y good and to resist and 
overcome wy evil os though {bey were 'the universal Oo*xl 
universal Evil in which unthinking men beiicVo. 
And it is obviously in no way contradictory to thu 
^ I^find others responding sympa- 
hetiAlly to Vijmot^of mine or if I find myself risponding 
yn^pathetically tc^otes sounding about me, to gire that 

J«nmon resemblance^ botweergmfwlf and others J dime, 
to ^er Ijiese others and myself in commdh to this thing 
as i^ it were eztemali^ and sponned ut all. 
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Scepticism of th0 Jljp^trument is for examp^L no! 
incompatible with religious a^ociation and with org&»TAtia*, 
up0ii^ the basis of a common faith. It is possiblo^to iiegard 
pod a% a Being synthetic in relation *to men and societies, 
as the idea of a universe of atoms and polecules and in- 
o^anic relationships is analytical in relation to huAan life. 

The repudiation of demonstration in any but fcn mwd i a i e 
and verifiable cases that fhis Scepticism of the IrJEitrtoent 
ah'otints to, the abandonment of any^'^finfe^sal^^liftity foi 
n^oval and religious propositions, brings ^ethitai, socktf and 
rgligiotev^j)^^ into the prd^nnce of ^poetry does 
something to correct ^ho estrangement between kL.^J^vledgl 
and beauty tlyit^ is a feature of so much mental existence, 
^ at tfiis time. All these things are sftif-expre ^siou^ Sj ch 
ap opinioifc sofiii a flew and greater valu^ on that pencti*at- 
ing jyid j]l|iminating|qualfty of^mind we cal! insight, insight 
'' vdiich when it fac<Xi Upwards the' contradictions that arise 
out of the imperfectioKS of the njental instrument is called 
humour.^ In theso'Mnnate, unfeachablo nj^oUties I hold — in 
♦‘humour and the sense'^-of beauty — lies such hope gf in- 
tellectual ijalvation from the original sin of our intcdlectiiai* 
instrument as wo may cnterti^n.' in this uncertain and 
fluctuating world of uui^'^e appearances. . . . 

' So frankly I spread my ifttle 9fluipmcnt of fundamental 
. as^^xfptions before you, heartily glad of the oppprl unity 
you have given mo of taking them out, of looking at t^hem 
with the particularity the presence of heaners^^nsunss, and 
of hearing the impression they make lypon yo^j Of A»ursf 
such a , sketch mitst liave an inevital3le, crudity of eflect 
The*tinle I had for it — Icmei^n the time I was able to give 
in preparation— was altogether too limited for any ex- 
haustive finish of -presentation ; but I think on the whole 
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I havA got the main lines of thig |kelch map of my mental 
c^'^sis true. Whether I have piade myself oompreh^ible 
IS a c^ifiopent question altogether.* It is for you r^her 
than mo to say how^this sketch map of mine lio| ^th^ 
regard to your o|m more systematic cartography. . . . 

I''. 6 followed oortsia comments upon Per$ondl Idealisjn, and Mr. 
F. C. F'hilleFs Bumanitm, of noy^asticular value. 
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